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Learning to Operate a Moving-Picture Machine is Easy Photos. from the American Red Cross Institute, New York Both Arms Gone, But Ready to Return to His Farm 
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O you know that you can lighten your housework immensely by 
using wHite laundry soap with zaphtha in it? 
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P, anv G. — The White Naphtha Soap actually does move dirt without 
nearly so much effort from you. It washes clothes without hard rubbing. 
It cleans your house with much less scrubbing. The naphtha in rt loosens 
the dirt. Its thick, lasting lather softens and dissolves the dirt. Your 
work, whatever it is, is done almost before you realize it. 


This white laundry soap also makes your work easier because it does not 
require steaming suds—works in cold or lukewarm water; and because it 
lathers in hard water almost as quickly as in soft. 
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Big, solid, long-lasting cake. Priced no higher than ordinary yellow, 
white or naphthasoap. Costs much less, considering what it does. Get 
a cake and you will see. 
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A Bit Startling 
at First 
Until You 
Begin to Think 
About It 


By Carey Edmunds 
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House Without a D 


ining Room 


A Close-Up of the End of Room Above 


thing startling about the family’s enjoying their 
evening meal in the room shown just above? And 

is the idea of a dining-roomless house any more an innova- 
tion than our suggestion, some years ago, of a parlorless 
house? Right well do I remember with what awe and inde- 
cision that suggestion was greeted. ‘‘People have always 
had parlors and they will never give them up,” was said— 
and yet how many modern houses are burdened now with 
that useless room? And who is there of us to say that the 
present-day dining room will not suffer the same elimination 
or partial elimination? The room may not be eliminated 
entirely, but certainly as long as the housewife does her own 
work the use of this room 
will be limited to perhaps 
one meal a day, with 
the substitution of a 
breakfast-luncheon room 
or an alcove where these 
two meals will be served. 
While the combined 
living room and dining 
room is not an entirely 
new idea this room has 


Ne really, after all, is it so startling? Is there any- 


% 


KITCHEN 


LIVING ROOM. 


\ always been treated so as either to 

- a. eliminate all dining-room features, 

SN in which case the work of the 

WN housewife wasincreased, or to have- 
———— a ae such dining-room features as a 


buffet and a china closet built in, 
with the result that they more or 
less marred the appearance of the 
living room. It is possible, how- 
ever, bya clever bit of architectural 
_— camouflage, to keep the 
equivalent of buffet and 
china closet—even to go 
farther and provide a means 
of passing food through from 
the kitchen to the living 
room, or vice versa. Why it 
has never occurred to anyone to work out the problem this 


“LIVING ROOM 


.way I don’t know, because it seems a perfectly obvious ar- 


rangement, as you yourself can see by considering the three 
different architectural suggestions pictured on this page. 
UR picture shows you the artistic setting possible in a 
room containing the first suggestion, which is shown in 
detail next to it. Study that room—would you expect that 
a peep behind the French doors would reveal a china closet ? 
And wouldn’t you be surprised to find that on the kitchen 
side the doors opened into the china closet also, so that 
when the dishes are washed they can be put into the china 
closet from that side? If you drew aside the drapery at each 
side of the French doors would you expect to find the door 
leading into the kitchen on the left, and on the right drawers 
for silverware and table linen, and more shelves for dishes or 
silverware and, best of all, a slide which can be drawn aside 


Wouldn’t You be Surprised to Open the French Doors and See a China Closet 
When You Expected to Step Into Another Room? 


so that food can be passed from the kitchen into the dining 
room? The detail on the left and the working drawing on 
the right below it will show you very clearly how it all works. 
The French doots are draped with either net or thin 
Japanese silk, which is fulled on rods fastened just above and 
below the glass. The curtains may be on the room side or on 
the closet side, but in most cages will look better on the 
closet side because of the side draperies. If such a large 
china closet is not needed one side may be used for this 
purpose and the other used for the door into the kitchen. 
This would make unnecessary the door at the left of the 
French door and the cupboard arrangement at the right. 


QUITE different architectural arrangement is shown on 
the left at the bottom of the page. Here the two corner 
cupboards serve as china closets, with a slide in the one on 
the left for the serving of food. The lower portions of the 
closets may be utilized for silverware or for table linen. The 
window arrangement of- 
fers the lover of flowers an 
opportunity of having 
growing flowers indoors in 
the wintertime. Ivy orany 
other trailing vine would 
be attractive trained to 
follow the lines of the win- 
dow framing. The door to 
the kitchen is at the left. 
The right-hand picture shows the possible treatment for a 
room with a fireplace at one end. Either door may be used 
for the door leading into the kitchen, while the other can be 
a china closet; or it may have the upper portion devoted to 
a china closet and the lower portion be given over to silver- 
ware and table linen. 
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LIVING ROOM 


Such an Arrangement Makes a Very Artistic Treatment for the End of a Room, 
and it Permits the Inclosing of the Heating Pipes Also 


A Straightforward Arran 


t fora Room With a Fireplace at One End. Such 


a Plan Could be Incorporated in a House Already Built 
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, sudden lamentation. 
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No Excuse Accepted 


HE evangelist was entreating his hearers to 
flee from the wrath to come. 
“T warn you,” he said, “there will be weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 
At this point an old lady in the gallery stood 


Pp. 
“Sir,” she interrupted, ‘I have no teeth.” 
* Madam,” said the evangelist sternly, 
“teeth will be provided.” 


This Was Important 


E WAS a very small boy. Paddy was his 

dog, and Paddy was nearer to his heart 
than anything on earth. When Paddy met swift 
and hideous death on the turnpike road the 
boy’s mother trembled to break the news. But 
it had to be, and when he came home from 
school she told him simply: 

“Paddy has been run over and killed.” 

He took it very quietly. All day it was the 
same. But five minutes after he had gone to 
bed there echoed through the house a shrill and 
His mother rushed up- 
stairs with solicitude and pity 

“‘Nurse says,” he sobbed, “that Paddy has_ 
been run over and killed.” 

“But, dear, I told you that at dinner, and 
you didn’t seem to be troubled at all.” 

“No; but—but I didn’t know you said 
Paddy. I—I thought you said daddy!” 


Obvious 


EACHER: Why are the muscles in my 
head smaller than those in my arm? 
Puri: Because you don’t use them so much. 


Perfectly Sure 


OSS,” said a darky, “Vd lak to git off nex’ 
Saturday fur the day.” 
“What for?” inquired the employer. 
“Got to go to a fun’el.” 
“Whose funeral is it?” 
uncle’s.” 
‘When did your uncle die?” 
‘“‘Lawd, boss, he ain’t daid yit!” 
“Then how do you know his funeral is going 
to take place on Saturday?” 
““’Ca’se dey’s gwine hang him Friday!” 


Same Old Way?’ 


T THE age of sixteen Alice Jones wrought 
poetic changes in her name. She signed 
herself ‘‘Alysse Jones.”” Thus designated, she 
entered a new school. The head mistress asked 
her name. 
“ Alysse Jones,” she replied. ‘ A-l-y-s-s-e.” 
“Thank you,” said the teacher. “‘And how 
are you spelling Jones now?” 


Shameful ! 


‘Lee very pretty girls met on the street and 
kissed each other rapturously. Two young 
men watched the meeting. “‘There’s another 
of those things that are so unfair,” said one. 
“What is that?”’ said his friend. 
He pointed to the scene: “‘Women doing 
men’s work.” 


Juvenile Theology 


OW, boys,” said the teacher in the juve- 

nile Sunday-school class, ‘‘our lesson to- 
day teaches us that if we are good while here 
on earth, when we die we will go to a place of 
everlasting bliss. But suppose we are bad, then 
what will become of us?” 

“We'll go to the place of everlasting blister,” 

promptly answered the small boy at the pedal 
extremity of the class. 


Got There Just the Same 


troops in France received a 
more careful and prolonged training than 
could possibly be given most of the regiments 
hurriedly raised during the Civil War. General 
Pershing tells the story of a volunteer battalion 
of rough backwoodsmen that once joined 
General Grant. He admired their fine physique, 
but distrusted the capacity of their uncouth 
commander to handle troops promptly and ef- 
ficiently in the field, so he said: 

“Colonel, I want to see your men at work; 
call them to attention, and order them to 
march with shouldered arms in close column to 
the left flank.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the colonel 
yelled to his fellow ruffians: ‘‘ Boys, look wild 
thar! Make ready to thicken and go left end- 
ways! Tote yer guns! Git!” 

The maneuver proved a brilliant success and 
the self-elected colonel was forthwith officially 
commissioned. 


The Wrong Noise 


OHN, wake up,” cried his wife in the middle 
of the night. ‘“‘There’s a man downstairs. 
I’m sure I heard him yawn just now.” 
“Oh, no, my dear,” comfortably whispered 
John. “That wasn’t a man yawning. You 
heard the rubber stamp stretching itself.” 


Get It? 


“Hew did that private ever get in here?” 
asked a corporal of a captain as he 
looked at a boy who seemed to be a physiral 
weakling. 

“Walked in backward,” said the captain, 
“and the guard thought he was going out.” 


A Valuable Antique 
PARTY of tourists were examining the 
curios in a little shop on a back street in a 
certain European city. The aged dealer, desir- 
ous of making a sale, picked up an ancient- 
looking sword and said: 

“You see, my friends, this most wonderful 
sword; this is the sword that Balaam killed the 
ass with.” 

“But,” said one, “ Balaam didn’t kill the ass; 
- only wished for a sword that he might kill 

er. 

“Well,” said the dealer, “‘this is the one he 


wished for.’ 
O-o-oh! 


, BUT she was hurt! “I must tell you a 
secret,’”’ said confiding Trottie to her girl 
friend. ‘Do you know that Tom was wearing 
my photograph over his heart at the front the 
other day and it stopped a bullet?” 
“Well, dear,’’ answered the friend, looking at 
Trottie, “I am not surprised.” 


He Recognized Her 


HE farmer was on a city trip and his city 

friends told him that he could talk to his 
wife two hundred and fifty miles away. But the 
farmer smiled. If he was from the country he 
was no fool. So they called up central, asked 
the operator to connect with his house, and in 
fifteen minutes his wife responded. 

“Now, then,” said one of the friends, “ 
just take the phone and ask: 
that you?’” 

So the farmer took the receiver, asked the 
question, and, a great storm raging outside, it 
happened at that moment that a bolt of light- 
ning struck the wire and nearly stunned the 
farmer. When he recovered he looked at his 
friends and said quietly: 

“T believe you folks. 
right.” 


you 
‘Hello, Lena, is 


That was Lena all 


Some Job! 


HAT makes you so late with the milk 
these mornings?” asked Mrs. Smith. 
“Well, you see, ma’am,” answered the milk- 
man, ‘the law doesn’t allow us any more than 
25,000,000 bacteria to the gallon, an’ you 
wouldn’t believe how long it takes to count the 
little varmints!” 
Why 


ITTLE Richard was entertaining his sister’s 
hesitating admirer and, after making the 

usual juvenile remarks on marbles and tops, he 
suddenly announced: 

‘ Ethel told ma yesterday you was a born 
politician.” 

The young man was delighted and, wishing 
to know more, asked: 

“That so? Why does she think that?” 

“That’s just what ma wanted to know, and 
Ethel said it’s because you can call so often and 
do so much talking without committin’ your- 
se 


It All Depends, of Course 


GIRL asked the salesman at the silk 

counter: “‘ Will you tell me what you think 

is the best color for a bride this year?” 

“Well,” answered the young man, 

vary, of course, miss. 
prefer a white one.” 


“tastes 
As for myself, I would 


Gets the Wrong House 


ITTLE Eddie longed for a baby sister. His 
playmate, Tommy Smith, had a number of 
little sisters and a new one had just arrived. “‘If 
you want a baby sister so badly,” said Eddie’s 
mother, “‘ why don’t you pray for one?” 
“Thave prayed,’ ’ answered Eddie disgustedly, 
‘and every time I pray God leaves it at the 


Goose 


HEY were discussing that joke about 

getting down off an elephant. ‘“‘How do 
you get down?” asked the jokesmith for the 
fourth time. ‘You climb down.” ‘Wrong!’ 
“You grease his sides and slide down.” 
“Wrong! !’’ takea ladder and get down.” 
“Wrong! ! Well, you take the trunk line 
down.” “No, not quite. You don’t get down 
off an elephant; you get it off a goose.” 


THAT 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


INDS ME 


Changed Her Plans 


OHNNY was crying in the hall as his mother 

came along, hatted and coated. “You are 
going away; and so is papa!” Johnny sobbed. 

“Why, child, I shall be away two or three 
days, but father is not going away!” 

“Yes, he is!’’ cried Johnny. ‘‘He’s going to 
Rome.” 

“Rome? What do you mean, dear?” asked 
the surprised mother. 

““He said to-day to Mr. Brown that he would 
make Rome howl when you left!” 

“Indeed! Well, dear, I shan’t leave you 
now.” 


A Bit Sporty 


BOY was down and another boy was 

standing over him. A stranger came along 

and said to the boy who seemed to have had 

the worst of it: “If you are licked, you ought to 
say you have had enough.” 

“That’s all right,-mister, but so long as I’ve 

the go in me to say I’ve had enough, I’m not 


licked.” 
No Wonder 


ES, SIR,” said the unable seaman to a 
kindly old gentleman, “‘ when I come round 
again the surgeon ’e says to me, ‘I’m blooming 
sorry, mate, I don’t know what I was thinking 
about,’ he says, ‘but there’s a sponge missin’, 


and I believe it’s inside yer.’ ‘What’s the odds?’ - 


Isays. ‘Let it be.’ And there it is to this day.”’ 
“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the old gentle- 


an. 

“Oh, I don’t feel no particular pain from it, 
sir,” said the seaman, “except that I do get 
most uncommonly thirsty.” 


Only Natural 


EACHER: And the father of the prodigal 
son fell on his neck and wept. What did he 
weep for? 
PupiL: I guess you would ween, too, if you 
fell on your neck. 


Too Realistic 


N ADVANCE agent for a theatrical produc- 
tion was praising the wonderful powers of 
the leading woman. ‘Do you know,” he said 


enthusiastically, “‘that in New York, when she 
appeared as the dying mother in the last act, an 
insurance man, who had just written her a pol- 
icy for $10,000, actually fainted in the theater.” 


Cheaper Than Ice Cream 


ee in the Jewish section of New York, 
during the very hot spell last August, a 
father and son went for a stroll together. As 
they passed a vender of ice cream the boy turned 
to his father and said, lovingly: 

“‘T vish you’d puy me some ice cream, fader, 
I do feel so varm.” 

His father gazed at him for a few seconds in 
mild surprise, and then exclaimed: 

“No, no, Ikey, my poy; but I’ll tell you vot 

V’'ll do: I'll tell you some ghost stories vot ‘ll 
make your blood run cold.” 


Thought it Best 


OW did you come to break off your en- 
gagement with Miss Snowball?” asked 
Uncle Moses of a darky. 

“Tn the fust place, Uncle Moses, she wasn’t 
berry young, and she didn’t hab no money, and 
jawed like de debbel; and, secondly, she would 
not hab me, and went and married another nig- 
gah. Sol ‘tuk de advice ob my frens and jess 
drapped her.” 


An Obedient Hen 


pe eee Joe, why do you suppose that old 
hen persists in laying in the coal yard? 

Jor: Why, father, I think she has seen the 
notice: ‘‘ Now is the time to lay in coal.”’ 


What She Wanted 


SOUTHERN man tells of a conversation 

he overheard between his ceok and a maid, 

both negroes, with reference to a recent funeral 

of a member of their race, at which funeral there 
had been a profusion of floral tributes. 

Said the cook: “ Dat’s all very well, Mandy; 
but when I dies I don’t want no flowers on my 
grave. Jes’ plant a good old watermelon vine; 
an’ when she gits ripe, you come dar, an’ don’t 
you eat it, but jus bus’ it on de grave, an’ let de 
good ole juice dribble down through de ground.” 


The Real Thing 


HO’S dead?” asked the stranger, viewing 
the elaborate funeral procession. 
“The man what’s inside the coffin,” answered 
a small boy. 
“But who is it?” the stranger pursued. 
“Tt’s the mayor,” was the reply. 
“So the mayor is dead, is he?’’ mused the 
stranger. 
“Why, of course he is,” 
witheringly. 
hearsal?”’ 


said the small boy 
“D’you think he’s having a re- 


She Knew 


| Rhee an hour the teacher had dwelt with pain- 
ul iteration on the part played by carbohy- 
drates, proteids and fats, respectively, in’ the 
upkeep of the human body. At the end of the 
lesson the usual test questions were put, among 
them, ‘‘Can any girl tell me the three foods re- 
quired to keep the body in health?” 

There was silence till one maiden held up her 
hand and replied: ‘Yer breakfast, yer dinner 
and yer supper.” 


He Believed in Following Orders 


E WAS a new but conscientious soldier on 
duty as sentry, one evening, at one of the 
national camps. As an officer appeared the 
“rookie” called “ Halt!” 
The officer obeyed, but the sentry called 
again: ‘Halt!’ 
“See here,” said the officer, “T halted the 
first time!” 
“Yes; but the sergeant told us to say ‘ Halt!’ 
three times and then fire 
Needless to say, the officer did not linger. 


Suspicious 


MOTORIST had been haled into court, 
and when his name was called the judge 
asked what the charges were against the pris- 
oner. 
‘Suspicious actions, your Honor,” 
the policeman who had made the arrest. 


answered 


“Suspicious actions?’ queried his Honor. 
“What was he doing that seemed suspicious?” 

“Well,” replied the officer, “‘he was running 
within the speed limit, sounding his horn prop- 
erly, and trying to keep on the right side of the 
street, so I arrested him.” 


He Was Wise 


HEN do you think my house will be fin- 
ished?” asked the owner, of the con- 
tractor’s foreman. 
“The first of Octember,” was the reply. 
“You mean September?” asked the owner. 
“No, sir,” replied the foreman, ‘I meant what 
I said: Octember.” 
“But there is no such month,” said the owner. 
“T know,” was the reply. “That is why I 


said it.” 
Extra Weight 
OOK, Red! I weigh three pounds more 
than you do.” 


w, you’re cheatin’! 
hands in your pockets.” 


Why She Would 


HAT would your mother say, little boy,” 
demanded the passer-by virtuously, “ if 
she could hear you swear like that?” ; 
“‘She’d be tickled to death if she could hear 
it,” answered the bad little boy. 
“Why, how?” asked the lady, shocked. 
“Why?” exclaimed the boy. ‘“‘ Because she’s 
stone deaf!” 


You’ ve got your 


Just an Introduction 


HOUSE hunter saw an advertisement in 

the paper describing a charming house 
“‘within a stone’s throw of the station.”” He 
made an appointment, and in due course was 
walked to the house in question, two miles 
away. When they reached the threshold he 
sank down on the stoop, turned to the agent 
and whispered suavely: ‘‘Would you mind in- 
troducing me to the person who threw that 
stone?” 


Helping Mr. Hoover 


wh ee ” said Mrs. Biggums to her cook, 
“5 think we will have some chicken cro- 
quettes to-day out of that left-over pork and 
calves’ liver.” 

“Yes’m,” said Teeny. “An’ we got a little 
bread dressin’ what went wid the pork, mum. 
Shall I make some apple sauce out’n hit, 
mum?” 


Did You Ever? 


MINISTER, with two lovely girls, stood 
entranced by the beauties of a flowing 
stream. A fisherman happening by, and mistak- 
ing the minister’s occupation, said: ‘‘Ketchin’ 
many, pard?” 
“T am a fisher of men,” answered the preacher 
with dignity. 
“Well,” replied the fisherman, with an ad- 
miring glance at the girls, “you sure have the 
right bait.” 
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The worlds greatest music 
book every music-lover will 


New Edition ISO, ENRICO, Tenor 
free at any Victor dealers 
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This great book of more than 500 pages, with 

over 200 portraits and illustrations, is the world’s 
best guide to the enjoyment of music; the index 
to the greatest library of music ever collected — 
a living library of the wonderful musical achieve- 
ments of the world’s greatest artists.” 

It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be found 

instantly under the name of the composition, the composer or the artist. 

It contains brief sketches of the most popular operas and illustrations of the scenes; 


pronunciation of foreign names; biographies of prominent composers; complete Red Seal 


section with portraits and biographies of the world’s greatest artists; list of selected records 
for new Victor customers, and other features. 


This Victor Record catalog represents 
21 years of constant research and tireless effort 
and over Eleven Million Dollars of actual expenditure. 


It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount of time and money. spent in 


developing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. A tribute to Victor ingenuity 
and thoroughness; another evidence of Victor supremacy. 


Be sure to get a copy of this great catalog of music, whether or not you have a Victrola. 
: It is free at all Victor dealers’, or we will mail it free upon request. 


| 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 

Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
i processes of manufacture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 

| i ee New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 1st of each month 
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Ghe IDEAL 
Fine Laundering 
IDEAL FORM 
Fine Laundering 


A bubbling suds of pure, mild Ivory Soap and | - 


© water—a rich lather in which to cleanse your | is 4 


\ 

4 


 daintiest finery. 


- » Made most quickly by using the new Ivory 
\ m Soap Flakes—snowlike flakes, light as air, 
» \® that melt into sudsy foam as soon as they 
Ae touch lukewarm water. 


A spoonful or two makes such rich, thick 
\suds that no rubbing is needed. Chiffons, 
silks and laces—all the wondrous fabrics 
made by modern looms—come from the 

“4. \wash bowl as fresh and lovely as new. 


¢ 


Y . | Ivory Soap Flakes is mow on sale at your dealer’s. 


10c A PACKAGE 
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Why 
Shouldn’t Prices Go Down ¢. 
Now the War is Over? 


By Albert W. Atwood 


OOD! Now we can eat anything we want, even chocolate 
4||| cake!”’ exclaimed one of my neighbors on that memo- 
rable day in November when. the armistice was signed. 
She was just as excited and overjoyed as everyone else 
at the glorious victory which had come to the Allies. 
|| But, like millions of other people, men and women, who 

celebrated that day, her feelings were partly those of 
perfectly proper relief at the ending of the war and the 
thought that restrictions would now be removed. I want 
to plead guilty to the same feeling, not exactly because 
as about to become more plentiful, but at the thought 
that restrictions in general would soon disappear, that people once more 
could do what they wanted and have what they wanted. It was a feeling 
shared by millions of people who had patriotically submitted to many 
regulations for several years. No decent person could refuse to put up 
with a few trivial privations when millions of boys were willing to give 
their lives to their country, when indeed many thousands were dying. 
Even the troubles of a family trying to live on the same income as before 
the war seemed small as compared with life in. the trenches. The crisis 
silenced complaint, even when many believed there was unjust profiteering. 

But once the actual fighting was over_we not only felt absolved from 
restrictions, we failed also to see why we should have to pay so much for 
things. Everyone knows that the cost of living had gone up enormously 
during the war and because of it. What more natural than to expect it to 
come down now that the war is over. If a man’s house is burning he may 
be willing to pay an outrageous price to a cabman to get him there on the 
double quick in order to save the contents. But when nothing is wrong at 
home, when the weather is fair and he has time to walk, the same man will 
walk in preference to being robbed by the driver. 


Why Shouldn’t the Cost of Living Go Down? 


tr sober second thought we all began to realize that it might not be 
wise after all to throw overboard all the ideas of saving and conserva- 
tion we had learned in regard to food. Mr. Hoover has told us that many 
millions of people will starve in Europe this winter. Everybody knows in- 
deed, without being told, that the world is seriously short of food, or at 
least several parts of it are. But how about the other items in the cost of 
living? Will they not decline to where they were.before the war? The 
answer, I am afraid, is in the negative. The cost of living should go down 
and will go down in course of time, but to expect an immediate return to 
— or pre-war conditions is only laying up disappointment for our- 
selves. 

Most of us are interested in retail, or store, prices. Where one cotton 
merchant follows with interest the wholesale price of raw cotton, a hundred 
thousand men dislike to pay forty cents a pair for “‘socks’’ which cost 
twenty-five cents before the war. Last winter I bought a rough, poorly 
made jackknife at a cost of seventy-five cents, exactly the same knife that 
could be purchased a few years ago for exactly one-third of that amount. 
I knew nothing about the wholesale hardware trade, but such a price for 
such a knife is what plants the seeds of socialism. 

Now, we might as well face the fact that one reason the cost of living, 
whether it be of the right-living or the high-living variety, is not going 
down to pre-war levels is because retail prices always lag behind wholesale 
prices. Without knowing anything whatever about the glove market, it is 
probably safe to say from a general knowledge of business practices that a 
jobber, broker or wholesaler could go to a glove manufacturer at the mo- 
ment this article is being written and contract for the purchase of ten thou- 
sand pairs of gloves at a lower price than could be had two weeks before the 
armistice was signed. But does that mean that I can go to the clothing 


What Really Makes Retail Prices 


F COURSE here and there retailers have been guilty of much unjust 

profiteering. But we have noright to expect them suddenly to restore 
the old scale of prices which prevailed before the war. For one thing, the 
merchant has probably been paying his clerks higher wages for quite a long 
time. Do not suppose that it is going to be easy, or in most cases right and 
just, to cut down those wages all at once. Probably, too, the landlord 
raised the rent on the merchant not long ago and the lease still has many 
months to run. Perhaps when the lease expires he can find a cheaper 
location elsewhere, but he does not want to move. Of course rents some- 
times come down, but that movement is slow and sluggish. 

Everything that the merchant has been using has been costing him more 
than formerly—his wrapping paper, string, the brooms to clean out the 
store, the night watchman’s wages and the stenographer’s salary. These, 
too, will come down in time perhaps, but the merchant is not sure just when 


_or how much. He feels he must protect himself. He must wait and see 


before he cuts prices. Then, too, retail prices are governed largely. by cus- 
tom, convention and tradition. If men have become accustomed to paying 
forty cents for a pair of cotton socks in the last couple of years they will 
continue to pay that amount for quite a little while before they refrain 
from buying enough socks to lead the merchant to cut the price. Retail 
prices lagged way behind those at wholesale after the Civil War. It was 
two or three years after the war ended before the drop amounted to much. 


Meat for One Person at Six Dollars 


Bot there are other reasons peculiar to the present time why many 
prices, both wholesale and retail, will not at once go back to what 
they were, even if they stop climbing and do begin to moderate. 

It is difficult to see how, after four years df the world’s most destructive 
war, there can be anything but a scarcity of many kinds of goods. We 
know that vast quantities have been sunk in the ocean., Still more have 
been destroyed. In France and Belgium alone four hiindred thousand 
dwellings have gone. A huge amount of metal, such as iron and copper, 
has been blown away in shells. Hundreds of thousands of automobiles 
have been ruined on the battlefields. Great quantities of valuable woods, 
textiles and metals have been shot to pieces in the form of airplanes. 

Much has been said of the work of women, old men and children in mak- 
ing up for the loss of men. But it hardly seerhs possible that they have 
made up for the stoppage of productive effort of Reet thirty to fifty mil- 
lions of the strongest young men in Europe, America and Australasia. 
“The actual destruction in the battle zone of soil, buildings, improve-’ 
ments, railroads, cities, factories and mines,’’ says a recent writer, “has 
been appalling, and the failure to make good depreciation in capital equip- 
ment ef all kinds, including the artificial fertility of the soil, throughout 
Europe during the past four years has been very great.” 

Now what does all this mean except that we must continue for several 
years probably to make good the deficiency of most of the essential ma- 
terial things of life in Europe? They are suffering from a famine over 
there, not only of food but of almost everything else. It would be strange 
indeed if shoes in this country became a drug on the market when millions 
of men and women in Russia and Austria cannot get them at any price. 
One reads in the paper that a small portion of meat for a single person costs 
six dollars in Vienna. Can we hope to eat porterhouse steak again at 
twenty-eight cents a pound as long as such conditions prevail elsewhere? 


We Can’t Go Back on Our Boys 
Jig! eb derienntet as millions of men go back on the farms and into the 


ee 


store in the little town where I live and buy gloves cheaper than they were 


factories great quantities of certain kinds of food, steel, copper, cotton, 
a month ago? Not bya long shot. 


wool, coal and shipping will be released for the use of civilians. But the 
armies are not disbanded yet. Millions are still in the field. This country 
alone, according to present report, will keep mote than a million men under 


| 
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Can Your Butcher and Grocer Drop Prices? 


HE retailer is neither better nor worse than the rest of us. He wants 
to make all he can. When the wholesaler reduces prices it is natural 
that the retailer should wait as long as he dares before cutting down his 
prices. He is not in business for philanthropic purposes. He is not sharing 
any more with his customers than he can help. Not until some competitor 
forces the issue, or until he fears it will be forced, does the storekeeper act. 


Of course we have all heard butchers, grocers and other retail merchants, 


declare that they preferred low prices all around because their profits are 
larger than with high prices. That may or may not be true, but the store- 
keeper would far rather take the chance of keeping a few of his customers 


arms for some time to come. Not only must they be fed and clothed, but 
they will produce nothing. 
_ It takes a long time for the released soldiers to get back into the work of 
producing things. In countries like Russia and Austria they wander in 
great bands, eating off the country and adding nothing themselves to its 
-wealth. Russia has been out of the war for more than a year and yet vast 
numbers of her soldiers are doing nothing except ravage. Russia formerly 
had a big surplus of food to sell to the world, but she is so disorganized now 
that she must draw upon the rest of the world for almost everything or die. 
Early in the war everyone thought that if the Dardanelles could only be 
opened the stored-up grain in Russia would pour out and feed the world. 


Now we find that the losses which Russia suffered from the war and the 
turmoil she is in will keep her from raising and distributing enough grain to 
feed herself for at least another year. She will hardly count in feeding the 
outside world for a year even if a stable government is established. 

It is true there is an accumulation of grain in Australia and some in 
South America, as well as sugar in Java. In time as ships are released from 
military uses these accumulations can be turned over to hungry Europe. 
Mr. Hoover says, however, that we must send twenty million tons of food to 
Europe this year, or fully as much as last year when we had our big army 
to support there. Nearly all experts agree that, owing to the time required 
to get shipping going in a normal way again and the fact that our big grain 
crops will not be ready until next summer and autumn, we have no reason 
to expect the food supply of the world to be really adequate for a good 


away by raising prices than he would of losing his entire profit by charging 
less for his goods than he pays for them. In a period of high wholesale 
tomes he must protect himself by charging high retail prices, and it is 
: uman nature for the retailer to charge a little more than is necessary for 
: fear that wholesale prices may go even higher and leave him in the lurch. 
: : There is a very definite reason why the retail merchant does not drop his 
: at once when wholesale prices fall. He is selling goods to-day which 
: e bought months ago at high levels. He would suffer a heavy loss if he 
: 4 W& - slashed them down at once. Of course if a store cleared out its goods every 
SS day it could make its retail prices correspond, or accommodate them- 
= selves, more readily to what is going on in the larger markets of the world. 
—— But that is impossible, especially in the case of clothing, dry goods and 
=== hardware. The merchant must keep something on his shelves or lose his 
= 3 custom, and what is there to-day he may have paid for “through the many months to come. 

rt nose”’ a few months ago. CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 P'S 
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“But I Never Encouraged the Creature. Anyhow, I’m Punished for It. To Think That I Allowed 
Anybody to Think That They Could Leap Into Taxis and Precipitate Themselves Toward Hugh’s Wife!” 


Y GODDAUGHTER Marigold is the one 
among my young friends who has caused 
me the most sleepless nights. If ever a girl 
was born to fall in love out of her own 
world and into that of the type with a 
stag’s eyelashes and a chauffeur’s voice, it 
is she. She’s also my niece, daughter to 
my sister Adela. 

Adela is the sort of mother who boasts: 
“My children tell me every little thing!” 
I suppose that if she heard the big things that her children 
confide only to me, their long-suffering auntie, she would 
merely say: ‘‘My darlings, I don’t think it’s quite nice to 
joke on such subjects.” - 

So Adela did not hear anything about Marigold’s riding 
master; nor about the brother of her schoolfellow, who was 
“not what you would call ‘a lady,’ auntie darling, but such a 
pet’’; nor about the young “twaddler” who talked to her 
all the way up in the train and quite persuaded the child 
that he was a friend of her brother Rufus. 

Marigold’s type is that which, unless carefully dressed, 
becomes stagy; I dressed her. Her temperament was that 
of all the girls who have ever wished to elope with the good- 
looking bridegroom; therefore I silently registered a vow 
that she should become engaged and safely married at the 
earliest possible moment. How profoundly thankful was I 
when I saw Marigold attracting and being attracted by 
someone so exactly right as Hugh Foster! 

The big, silent, powerful Englishman that they used to be 
so fond of on the stage does still exist in real life. This one 
had money enough to keep Marigold in the right frocks 
and the right houses. Hugh was a gentleman and a soldier. 
Also, he was good-looking. 

He had all those “sterling qualities’? which appeal so 
inordinately to a girl’s male relations; upon the girl herself 
they have never yet had any effect, except slightly to put 
her off. But in this man there existed something that more 
than balanced the sterling merit, the truth of steel, the 
reserved exterior that hid the heart of gold. It was the head 
of gold that took and would retain his fiancée; it was the 
line taken by the upward and backward sweep of Hugh’s 
glossy thick hair, a wave that looked as if he had tried iron- 
ing it to get it smooth. The thrill that Marigold got the first 
time that this gleaming satin of Hugh’s hair was pressed 
against her cheek would last her time out. 


jt WAS an extraordinary conversation I had with Marigold 
on the night that she broke it off with Hugh, after some 
quarrel. The quarrel began because he hadn’t written or 
something; just as if some men ever did write! It had gone 
on, on its own impetus, and Hugh had finally gone out 
deadly quiet, taking his ring with him. : 

As I explained to the flushed fury he’d left, she would 
never be happy now until she married him. I even raked up 
the story that not another soul in my family knows—that of 
the man [ ought to have married myself eighteen years ago. 
I told it rather well. At the end I nearly made myself cry 
as well as Marigold. 

“You idiot baby,” I said to her, “you'll find that corn- 
colored ripple of hair is going to haunt you as obstinately as 
your eeatched old auntie is haunted by the shape of a man’s 
mouth that never opened quite to the end when he spoke. 
This is the importance of being trifles! And remember, 
getting married to somebody else will make no more differ- 
ence to it than not getting married to anybody, like me!” 

When, two days later, she kissed me after her hurried-on 
wedding I suspected that she would have as much of a call 
on me as ever. She turned to me over the house, the serv- 
ants, the visits to Hugh’s mother, the outbreak of war, 
Hugh’s orders, the baby clothes, the baby, the country cot- 
tage, and every bit of news from Hugh, scribbled in pencil 
on scraps torn from his notebook. 

What I did not expect was the call that came. It was over 
the telephone. “Hullo. Auntie! It’s you. la 
What luck to find you in. I want to speak to you,” in 
Marigold’s most agitated voice. “‘Oh, auntie, I say!” 


“My dear, what is it?”’ I asked, sharply anxious. 

She answered that tone: ‘‘No, oh, no! It’s nothing like 
that. It’s not Hugh. . Yes, he cabled from Mar- 
seilles. Yes, yes; he’ll be here to-morrow. . . . 
No, it’s me, auntie. I’m in sucha ” T heard her give a 
little flurried laugh. ‘I’m in such a scrape!” 

“What sort of scrape?” I asked. With the words I was 
deciding to myself: ‘‘ Bills! She’s been spending too much 
money again. Now I wonder what my balance is e 

Marigold’s voice called back: ‘Oh, it’s such a mess. It’s 
about a young Well, I'll tell you all about it when I 
come, darling. I’m coming along to you now, may I?” 

Without waiting for any answer she rang off. 

“In such a scrape, it’s about a young ’ Fearing the 
worst I sat there in my flat waiting to hear what it was. 


ies SHE rushed without waiting for Berthe to announce 
her. An absurdly pretty creature—though I say it of 
whom she is supposed to be so like the early photographs— 
flushed and asparkle, all vibrant with excitement and nerv- 
ousness. ‘‘Oh, auntie,’’ she exclaimed, “it’s awful!” 

I looked at her—useless to pretend there wasn’t a laugh 
tangled in among the other emotions of her small, vivid face. 
‘“What is it?” I asked resignedly. 

Down she plumped among the familiar cushions of my 
sofa. Up went her little feet; her hands clutched a big satin 
bag trimmed with gold ribbon and futurist grapes; her eyes 
rolled appealingly upon me. ‘‘It wouldn’t be so awful,”’ she 
began in a gabble, “if it weren’t so utterly silly!” 

“‘ Always the way,” I agreed. “Tell me.” I took the arm- 
chair nearest the sofa. ‘‘A young man, I suppose?” 

“Yes,”’ admitted my goddaughter upon a long sigh. 

“Where did you meet him?” 

She uttered another sigh and said: ‘‘ Here—first of all.” 

“Here?” I cast a quick, appalled look about my little 


drawing-room, with all my photographs of the boys in uni- 


form who have come and talked by the hour about them- 
selves in this room; some of them will never be here again! 
In a voice the calm of which did not match what I was feel- 
ing, I asked: ‘‘What’s he in?” 

“Flying Corps,”’ breathed Marigold. My eyes flew to a 
big framed photograph of the handsomest boy in the hand- 
somest Arm—the Hot-Air Service! Bertie Harrison, taken 
the day he was eighteen. ‘‘The French Flying Corps,” 
Marigold amended. 

“French?” I stared.. ‘I don’t know any of them. You 
can’t have met him here.” 

“Well, it wasn’t exactly ‘here,’’’ Marigold began, “and of 
course I haven’t ever really ‘met’ him.” 

“Not met him? Let us pull ourselves together, Marigold. 
Now! Begin at the beginning.” 


iy - beginning was that awful evening last year when 
I hadn’t heard from Hugh for three mortal weeks,” 
Marigold told me. ‘‘I just didn’t know what to do. I knew 
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ly ONE that will be read by every 
woman with a personal interest 
that a piece of fiction rarely induces. 
The man in it might be any woman’s 
husband; the woman, any man’s wife. 
You can’t afford to miss it. It will ap- 
pear in an early number of THz Home 
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He Was French and Wrote Beautiful Letters 
By Berta Ruck 


ILLUSTRATION BY H. WESTON: TAYLOR 


if I went to mother she would scold me for fretting when I’d 
got my precious little Eric, getting on so beautifully and all, 
I came to you, and you were such a perfect angel to me, 
as you always are. You made me have something to eat, 
even though I hadn’t told you I couldn’t touch anything at 
dinner, and you talked, and you sent me back all cheered up 
with a new veil and the last number of the ‘Vie Parisienne.’” 
Here she paused, then dramatically: ‘It was in the ‘Vie 
Parisienne’ !”’ 

“What was?” 

“His advertisement,” explained Marigold tensely. ‘‘ There 
were two whole pages of young French soldiers—‘ poilus’ and 
‘crapouillotteurs’ and ‘diables bleus’—who ‘demanded’ a 
‘marraine,’ a fairy-godmother person, who would cheer with 
her charming correspondence the beetle of their dugout; the 
‘beetle’ means the pip, you know, the blue hump that ” 

“IT know,” said I. “But, Marigold! You don’t meant to 
tell me that you wrote to them?” 


GHE threw up her head in a defiant little way she had as a 
child; her hands plucked at the ribbons of her satin bag, 
which seemed to be full of something. ‘Only to one of 
them!” she replied hastily. ‘‘It was such a touching sort of 
advertisement. I quite forget what it said now. But it 
ended up ‘Spiks Englisk.’ I thought it would be rather 
amusing, auntie, to see what sort of ‘Englisk’ it ‘spikked.’ 
So I wrote.” 

I ask what you said?”’ 

“Only the very primmest things, auntie. I began: ‘ Dear 
young Sir and Ally.’ I asked him if he thought he would care 
to correspond with a gray-haired English lady.” 

My mouth opened as I gazed upon the vision on the 
couch. Marigold looks the perpetual bride some women are. 

She laughed deprecatingly. “‘I thought that would make 
it perfectly all right, you see. He wrote back in French, be- 
ginning ‘Madame’ with a curly ‘M’ that looked like some 
cowboy throwing a coil of rope about. He told me he was 
twenty-four, looking more like twenty-eight; fair, with blue 
eyes, and a ‘dégagé’ figure owing to his great practice of 
sport, principally fencing, swimming and the chase.” 

“The chase,” I said grimly, probably 

“Oh, no!” protested Marigold. “I know what you mean, 
but he told me that he had been very unfortunate with 
women. One, for whom he’d had sincere affection, had de- 
ceived him. After that he resolved to devote to the beauties 
of nature and the delight of mastering the air that ardor 
which he would have.otherwise dedicated to the fair sex.” 

“Was all this in the first letter?” 

“Oh, no. That was months later,’’ admitted Marigold. 
“‘In the first letter he just wrote: ‘Without any considera- 
tion for age, I should have for you a very warm affection, if 
you would realize for me the marraine of my dreams, the 
amiable and affectionate person who would become my 
best friend and with whom I could without constraint speak 
of my pleasures and my pains.’”’ 

“And when,” I asked, ‘‘did you explain that you were not 
an old lady with gray hair?” 

“T’ve never really told him,” Marigold said, dimpling; 
“but—well, I’ve numbered all his letters.’’ It was evidently 
they that rustled in her bag as she fidgeted with it. “In 
number 23, after writing to me yards about getting his 
certificate, he just put in a postscript, in English, apropos of 
nothing: ‘I wager'that they are black.’”’ 

“It,” he meant. My hair,” explained Marigold, gurgling 
as I gazed upon the little head that shone through the tulle 
crown of her hat. “I never mentioned it or anything else 
about myself. I can’t help it if he made up his mind that | 
must be quite young, if he kept on writing to me like that 

“You wrote back,” I reminded her. ‘You liked his 
letters. You know you did.” 


— still clutching that bag, looked as if she were 
going to protest. Then, with a quick gesture she cast 
herself upon my mercy. ‘Yes. I did like them, auntie. The 
French are wonderful. I mean they’ve such pretty ways of 
putting the most ordinary things. I liked my godson’s writ- 
ing so often, and so long. I’ve always loved getting letters— 
long ones. And,’ reluctantly, ‘‘ Hugh always did hate putting 
pen to paper. Even when we were engaged,” added Mari- 
gold ruefully, “‘he didn’t write. Of course we saw each 
i every day, and he could always ring up.” 

see.”’ 

““So—sometimes lately—I’ve pretended to myself,’’ Mari- 
gold admitted shamefacedly, “that my godson’s were—from 
Hugh. They are just what Hugh might send if he did write 
long letters and if he wrote in French ys . 

" and if he weren’t Hugh, my dear.” 

“The nicest men,” she protested, ‘‘write the worst—I 
mean the shortest—letters.” 

“Tis true, ’tis pity. But after all, child, why call this 
‘a mess’?” I asked. “ Merely letters?” 

Immediately Marigold became agitated again. ‘It’s not 
merely letters. It’s Marcel himself. It’s’’—she gulped out 
the announcement that petrified—‘‘ his coming to see me!”’ 

“What ?’’Iexclaimed. ‘‘TheFrench boycameandcalled?” 

““Yes—no—he’s coming!” tensely from my niece. ‘‘That’s 
the fiasco! Of course he would get some leave just now for 
downing a boche plane; of course he would contrive by hook 
or crook to have relatives in England; of course he would get 
to London—to see me! His last letter says: ‘As you receive 
this I am at the Hotel Charing Cross; I leap already into a 
taxi and precipitate myself toward’—all that sort of thing.”’ 

“Yes; how you must have encouraged him.” 

‘“‘Auntie!’’ Marigold besought me. ‘I never sent a photo- 
graph. I never told him I was young and prett—I mean I 
told him he would be disillusioned if he saw me, and that we 
had much better keep this as a sort of fairy tale; a sweet 
adventure of the mind to both of us.” 

“Well put.” 

“But I never encouraged the creature. Anyhow, I’m pun- 
ished for it.” Marigold nearly wept. ‘To think that I 
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A Drama of the New Generation at Glanegg See 
By Mildred Cram ) 


lake—Glanegg See, the Germans called it—sparkled 

under a cloudless sky. The sun had begun to set behind 
the distant mountains and a faint chill had come with the 
lengthening shadows. But the pine forest which bordered 
the lake was still full of golden light. 


I: WAS a beautiful afternoon in midsummer. The little 


“How peaceful it Herr Fauner said; ‘how beautiful.” 


Madame de Lattre was walking near him. She had re- 
moved her broad-brim hat and had filled it with forest 
treasures—tiny, fragile bluebells, pine cones and pretty 
sprays of hemlock. She paused, too, looked out over the 
lake and smiled. 

“Yes. Beautiful,” she repeated. 

Herr Fauner’s wife and his two children, a girl of twelve 
and a fine boy of twenty-one, had wandered ahead. Their 
happy laughter floated back to Herr Fauner and kindled a 
warm, radiant satisfaction in his heart. He walked on again. 

‘‘What a glorious day it has been,” he said to Madame 
de Lattre. “A picnic party. Delightful companionship. 
It was kind of the Herr Doctor to introduce us. You must 
dine with us to-night,; Madame de 
Lattre. It isn’t often that French 
ladies come to Glanegg See. Not since 
the Great War. Twenty-five years 
should have destroyed any feeling of 
dislike. We Germans have forgotten, 
I assure you. We go to France and 
England just as if 
there had been no 
war. Last. winter 
Frau Fauner and I 
went to the Riviera, 
and then to Milan 
and’ Venice—we 
Germans love Ven- 
ice!—quite as if 
nothing had ever 
happened. And after 
all, Madame de Lattre, the war was twenty-five years ago 
and you were victorious, you know.” 

Madame de Lattre made a little gesture of apology. “Ah, 
Herr Fauner, why talk about the war? It is over.” 

Herr Fauner slaticed at her quickly and nodded, She was 
a tall, rather angular woman about fifty years old, very well 
dréssed in simple, dark clothes. Her hair was white and 
worn close to her well-shaped head. She had high color, a 
spirited nose and fine gray eyes. She was very handsome, 
Herr Fauner thought. If only more women of her type 
would visit Germany the tourists might follow. He was 
secretly anxious that Glanegg See should become a popular 
resort. There hadn’t been any French or English there for 
twenty-five years. 

“Decidedly,” he said in an ingratiating voice, “let us 
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talk.of something else. The Glanegg See, for instance. You 


like it?” 


Jit ese rene DE LATTRE stooped to pick a spray of wild 
orchids that grew in a bank of deep moss. She straight- 
ened up, brushing the polished cups against her cheek. 

“I have always wanted to come to Glanegg See,’’ she 
answered. 

“Ah! You had heard of it, then?”’ 

“Yes. Once.” 

““A beautiful spot. You will see, if you dine with us 
to-night, the finest view in Germany. I call my home the 
Schloss Talferstein.” 

“Tt is an old house?” 

“Very old. It was built in 1600.” 

Madame de Lattre sighed. “I am fond of old houses. 
I once lived in an old house.” 

““One would know 

“Tt is many years ago now,’ Madame de Lattre inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Since then I have lived in a brand-new house that 
has patina—no memories.” 


Herr Fauner swung his cane and blinked his eyes, but 
his expression of blissful content was unchanged. Frau 
Fauner and the rollicking young people had gone ahead to 
the little wharf where they had left their boat. When 
Madame de Lattre and Herr Fauner caught up with them, 
Frau Fauner had settled herself in the bow, the empty 
lunch baskets were stowed away in the stern, and the boy 
had taken the oars, 

“Madame de Lattre has promised to dine with us 
to-night,”” Herr Fauner announced. 

Frau Fauner, a little blond woman with prominent, near- 
sighted eyes, flushed and smiled, and the two children 
bobbed their heads with pleasure. The big boy particularly 
liked Madame de Lattre. 


HEY rowed across the lake toward the clustered wooden 

towers of the town. Herr Fauner was so happy that he 
sang of flowers and love and German maidens. Madame 
de Lattre watched him gravely. Ste held her broad-brim 
hat on her knees and under it her hands were clasped 
together with a steady, fierce pressure. She looked at his 
happy face intently. 

The sun had touched the rim of the great dark mountains 
and the wind had fallen, leaving the lake as polished as a 
mirror, deep and black and cold. The windows of the town 
were aflame and little spirals of blue smoke rose from a 
hundred chimneys and hung in the still air. 

‘Peace,’ Herr Fauner said abruptly. ‘‘ Peace 
everywhere. The air is’ sweet, the flowers 
bloom; people are married, and born, and die 
in their beds. Who cares now—about things 
that happened twenty-five years ago? It was 
terrible. I know! I was there. And now— 
everything forgotten. Peace.’ 

He sighed and met Madame de Lattre’s eyes 
with a look both challenging and apologetic— 
like an ill-tempered dog begging for a bone. 
But Madame de Lattre’s glance was serene. 

Herr Fauner did not seem quite satisfied. 
He said eagerly: ‘‘It is impossible to cherish 
a grudge for twenty-five years. We Germans 
have forgotten. I myself have forgotten the 


old house with a gabled 


beastly discomforts, the cold, the del. the stale blood, 
monotony, despair and terror. All forgotten. I have my 
home and my two children. I am perfectly happy.” 

A carriage was waiting for them at the landing place and 
they drove out of the town and climbed toward the old stone 
towers of the Schloss Talferstein, along a narrow road that 
wound steeply up between high walls and flowering hedges. 

“You French should know more of Germany,” Herr 
Fauner repeated. ‘“‘The deepest wound will heal in twenty- 
five years.” 


|B peice at Schloss Talferstein was served in a long, 
narrow room with.a groined ceiling, whitewashed walls 
and a stoné'floor, There were some old portraits, a modern 
canvas by Von Stuck and an enormous stag’s head over the 
mantel. The table was set with coarsely embroidered linen 
strips and very fine old silver, so delicate, so distinguished, 
so brilliant that it sparkled in the candlelight like frost. 

Herr. Fauner was exuberant. This was life—rich, peace- 
ful, undisturbed. Outside, his vineyards slept under the 
stars. He was happy. “Bring me some beer,” he said. ‘I 
will toast Madame de Lattre in good old German style.” 

Frau Fauner and the two children ate with a sort of 
rhythmic, thorough gluttony while Herr Fauner entertained 
his French guest. He tried to focus on the satisfactory 
present, but his mind kept flashing back to the forgotten 
past. A sinner who knew the relief of confession, the words 
Louvain, Liége, Rheims, Verdun, fell from 
his lips like burning, intolerable mouth- 
fuls. He spoke of human brotherhood. 
On some such fraternal basis—a spiritual 
basis of course—trade relations might be 
resumed, if France and England would 
let bygones be bygones. 

““Of course,’’ Madame de Lattre said 
politely. She was playing with one of 
the fragile spoons, turning it over and 
over in her hand. 

Suddenly Frau Fauner whimpered: “Don’t talk about 
the war before the children. It is so sad.’’ 

Herr Fauner laughed loudly. “Why? It is over—for- 
gotten! Sad? Bah! We can’t allow ourselves to be sad 
over things that happened twenty-five years ago.” 

Madame de Lattre still held the silver spoon in her hand. 
“What a pretty spoon,” she said. ‘I once owned some 
silver. There is a story about it. Shall I tell you?” 

The little girl, looking up from her heaped plate with 
round, very blue eyes, said:. ‘‘ Yes, do. I like stories.” 


ALL happened during the war,’”” Madame de Lattre 
remarked. ‘‘ But as Herr Fauner says—why be unhappy 
about things that happened so long ago?”’ The boy had now 
pushed his plate away and was staring at her. ‘Go on, 
please, madame, I should like to hear,’’ he said. 

“Well, at the beginning of the war I lived at Bercy = 

““T have been there,’’ Herr Fauner interrupted in a jovial 
voice. ‘‘I remember quite well—a pretty public square, a 
church, some very fine old 
houses. Quite a charming 
place 

“Yes, it used to be,” 
Madame de Lattre said. 
“T wasn’t born there. I 
went to Bercy to live 
there the year of the war. 
I was married in May of 
that year. My husband 
was a doctor. We had an 


roof, high-posted rooms 
and an old-fashioned 
French garden at the back. 
One is very happy when f 
one is twenty and a bride. I had been given 
some exquisite silver as a wedding present — 
knives, forks, spoons, sugar tongs. And there 
were candlesticks to match—and sugar bowls and big, round 
serving trays, all marked with my name and the family crest. 
I can remember it so well—its delicacy; the fine tracery of 
the pattern, the weight of it in my hands. Before we went 
to bed at night we used to wrap the silver very carefully in 
flannel and put it—where do you think?” 

The little girl exploded suddenly: ‘‘Under your bed, of 
course !”’ 

“No; we put it under one of the broad window seats in 
the library. The cleverest burglar in the world would never 
have guessed! We lived very simply and the silver was 
our only luxury. But I was happy because I loved my hus- 
band and my house and my old-fashioned garden. Then one 
day—the war! 

“My husband was called at once and rushed away to the 
front, leaving me alone in the old house. I had scarcely 
time to say good-by to him. You know how it.is.”’ 

Frau Fauner nodded; her cheeks were mottled and she 
wiped some conspicuous tears away with the back of her 
hand. ‘I know,” she said. ‘Ah, God, but it was terrible!” 

“For you too? I remember kissing my 
husband at the gate. Then a big motor 
lorry rushed up the street in a cloud of dust; 
he got in and was carried away—heaven 
knows where. 


FRENCH PICTORIAL SERVICE 


“When the Germans got to Bercy I was still alone in the 
old house. We heard the guns. We knew that the French 
were falling back. I remember that the priest went from 
house to house begging the people to leave. Some of them 
did, scuttling away on foot or in their farm wagons, carry- 
ing everything they loved most—sometimes a canary, 
sometimes a picture, or a bedstead or a clock.” 

“It must have been pretty hard,” the boy remarked. 

Madame de Lattre lowered her eyes. ‘Yes, it was hard, 
my boy, very hard. But I would not leave my house. | 
didn’t believe the stories I had heard of devastation and 
cruelty.” 

“You see!’”’ Herr Fauner ejaculated, looking at his wife. 
“Tt wasn’t true!” 

“T stayed, to watch out for my silver and my garden. | 
saw the French wounded coming back from the front in 
motor ambulances—so slowly. I saw refugees from other 
towns; and then, in straggling, hurried, desperate com- 
panies, the French Army, falling back—always falling back.” 

“We pushed them hard,” Herr Fauner said. “You 
remember so well?”’ 


YES,” was the reply. remember. I have forgot- 

ten nothing—their white faces, the mud on their fect, 
their terrible weariness. I stood always by the gate, watch- 
ing for:my husband. Other women stayed, like myself, 
because'they were afraid to go away. The mayor and his 
wife were still there. 

“I was standing at the gate, watching, when I saw the 
first German soldier. He was on foot aad the sun glinted 
on his helmet. .He had a gun, I think, in his hands. I saw 
the priest come out of the church and go forward to speak 
to him, but I don’t believe there was anyone else in sight. 
People ran back to their houses and shut the doors, because 
one never knew what might happen. I watched the curé 
talking earnestly to the German. The sun was very brighit 
or one might have mistaken the sound of the guns for 
thunder. I wasn’t afraid because it seemed so harmless— 
the curé, the soldier, the empty, sunny square. Suddenly I 
heard a pistol shot—crack! like that. It 
came from behind the church. The soldier 
stepped, back, shouted something and ran 
his bayonet through the curé’s body—I saw 
the point sticking through the back of his 
black cassock.”’ 

“Yes. Those things had to be done,’”’ Herr 
Fauner said suddenly. ‘I remember quite 
well. Some citizens fired on our soldiers from 
the church tower—the priest was a dupe.” 

“Terrible!’’ Frau Fauner moaned. ‘‘ Why 
let us talk about it?” 

“Ves, mamma, we should. You always 
say that,” the boy said. “I want to know 
what happened.” 

“You shall, my boy,’”’ Madame de Lattre 
said. She put down the silver spoon she had 
been holding and picked up one of the forks. 
While she talked she kept pressing the sharp 

rongs into the palm of her hand. But her 
ace was serene and her voice steady. ‘“‘When 
I saw the curé fall,”’ she went on, ‘‘I ran back 
into the house and shut the door. It was like 
a nightmare—one of those terrible dreams 
when you strive to move and cannot. My 
whole body shook. I ran as fast as I could 
and closed the windows and the blinds. As I did 
so I could not help seeing that the square was full 
of German soldiers, officers, machine guns and 
motorcyclists. The church was burning already, and I saw 
a group of men mounting the steps of the mayor’s house. 
Finally I was in the dark. I ran back to close the door into 
the garden. But there it was so quiet, so serene, so remote 
from that violence in the street, that I stepped outside, half 
determined to wait there until the Germans had gone, or 
until the shooting was over.” 

“Well,” Herr Fauner asked, ‘didn’t you?”’ 


ADAME DE LATTRE shook her head. “I was stand- 
ing there, feeling suddenly calm and steady, when I saw 
a man crouching under the tall lilac bush by the steps. He 
made a violent gesture of warning. ‘Sh-h!’ he whispered. ‘Go 
back!’ Then I saw that it was my husband, and I ran over 
to him.” Madame de Lattre closed her eyes and her voice 
changed. ‘“‘We clung together. I told him the Germans 
were in the square, and that I had seen the church set afire. 
‘We can get away,’ he whispered; ‘over this wall, into the 
Rue des Dames and out of the town by the little alley behind 
the schoolhouse.’ I begged him to wait; he was so tired, 
covered with dust, his eyes burning. Then there was a 
sharp, staccato rattle near at hand.” : 
“Machine guns,” Herr Fauner explained, “‘or rifles. \Ve 
had a tough time of it in the square, I remember. Thcy 
fired on us from every house. The mayor himself emptied 
two revolvers from an upper window. The mayor! I ask 
you, madame, could we have done less than shoot him?” 
Madame de Lattre pressed the sharp prongs of the silver 
fork into her hand, but she smiled and shook her head. 
“‘We French have a saying ‘C’est la guerre.’ Monsieur 1’il- 
leux was reckless because he had seen Madame Pilleux shot, 
down there in the street. Things like that turn a mans 
head. My husband went to the wall and looked over. 
‘There is no one there,’ he whispered. ‘Come—we'll try it 
this way.’ I pleaded with him. ‘My silver—let me take 
some of it. There is plenty of time. My wedding silver. 
He kissed my hands and we both ran back into the dark 
house. ‘Where is it?’ he asked. And I answered: ‘Under 
the window seat. Let us get the forks and knives. Hurry! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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Pritchard Wondered Dizzily if She Had Meant This All the Time, Had Wanted Him. Then She Said: “What Did You Think of Me, Telegraphing to You?” 


Girl 


‘a’ as soon as she grasped the superior sound o 
Marya. 

At this, ‘Why do you act so, Mary?” her mother 
generically inquired. 3 

“Oh, mamma,” said Mary, just as generically, “I 
wish you wouldn’t.” 

Her father, George Meekham, was more specific. 
First he said to her mother in private: ‘‘ My heavens, 
can’t you get some sense in that girl’s head? Marya!” 

“George,”’ said Mrs. Meekham, “if you knew how 
hard I try.’’ (Favorite phrase of parents.) “I just 
wish you had it to do.” 

“Well,” said George Meekham, “I haven’t. The bringing 
up of our daughter I turned over to you; and if she’s a 
fizzle, she’s your fizzle.” 

“You turned over to me just one thing about Mary,” 
Mrs. Meekham retorted, ‘‘and that was bringing her into 
the world. I did that, you'll admit. But all the rest of the 
way Mary is up to you and me.” 

George Meekham had a logical mind; he often said so. 
He thought it over, concluded the “‘little woman’’—she 
was as tall as he, but George had to be conceded something — 
was right, and he sought out Marya. He came upon her 
seated on the veranda and waiting for Dorky Watts; not 
that her father knew that. He was a direct man, George— 
a traction man—and he went at Marya muchas if she were 
traffic. ‘‘What the dickens,” said he, ‘‘is this your mother 
tells me about your monkeying with your name?” 

Marya lifted a pure profile. “I don’t know, papa dear,” 
said she, ‘‘what mamma has been saying.” or 

“‘ About your spelling your name M-a-r-y-a.” 

“Oh, that! What did mamma say about it?’’ said Marya, 
eyes ruminant, remote. : 

“Perhaps,”’ said George, “you'd be interested to hear 
what J say about it. I say 1 won’t have any such fool prac- 
tice around where I am. You spell your name M-a-r-y, like 
your mother—see?”’ 

“‘ Please, dear,” said Marya. 


LD wade WATTS was coming up the walk. And it was 
then that George saw Marya greet him. She did noth- 
ing except shake hands with Dorky and invite him to sit 
beside her. Her cousin, Rita Staples, would join them pres- 
ently, Marya said, and smiled in Dorky’s eyes. 

After a moment George went back to his own Mary, the 
mother of this joint daughter of theirs, and sat down before 
her with broken brows—broken both up and down. ‘Look 
we said George, “‘have you seen Mary with—with a boy 
ately?” 

“No one but Dorky,”’ said his wife with a quick look. 

“Yes; but I mean—do you like the way she acts—when 
she’s with him? I saw her meet him just now. Mary, she 
acts like a—like a bold woman.” 

““George!” 

“T tell you she did. Isawher. I stood and watched ’em. 
Mary, haven’t you brought that girl up to have any modesty? 
That was your job, now wasn’t it?” 

“Why, George, I think she has a lovely, straightforward 
manner 

“Straightforward! I should say she had; she actually 
stared him down. It was Dorky we dropped his eyes when 
they talked. She leaned forward and looked at him—and 


"Tiere they had named her Mary, she put on ie 
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looked. And kept looking. I tell you, she’s nothing less 
than bold with men. It’s scandalous. Nobody’ll marry her 
if she looks at men like that.” 

Marya’s mother caught the infection. She laid one hand 
flat along her cheek—maternal gesture of apprehension. 
“T know just what you mean, George,” she said. (Yes, 
George Meekham’s married life was a happy one.) 


Me: MEEKHAM was thorough, yet young enough to 
keep her thoroughness from disqualifying her; it only 
gave her a pretty earnestness. This pretty earnestness she 
now bent full on the problem of her daughter. Here was 
her daughter bold with men, and putting on airs about her 
name! What would her grandmother have said? 

While she was still upon the problem, George came home 
one night in strong excitement. ‘What do you think?” 
he said. ‘‘ Pritchard—out in Chicago, you know? The big 
traction man; the man who literally made me when I 
started—well, he’s sent his son on here for.a look-in at the 
office. And I’ve had good luck helping him to-day—seems 
to have taken quite a shine to me. I—I wondered about 
having him out.” 

“How old is he?’’ asked Mrs. Meekham practically. 

-“Thirty, maybe.” 

“And not 

“No. And his father—well, a million ain’t the word.” 

“‘We’ll ask him to dinner,” said she. 

A little dinner, she told Marya; papa’s new friend, a 
Mr. James Pritchard from Chicago. Whom else would 
Mary like? (Mrs. Meekham said “who,” but you cannot 
put that in a story.) 

Dorky. There was no doubt about Dorky. And Rita 
Staples. Marya’s cousin, Rita. 

Mrs. Meekham hesitated. “ Rita,” 
very attractive girl. I don’t know 
“Yes,” said Marya happily, so proud of her.” 

Mrs. Meekham was ashamed of herself. ‘“ Very well, then 
we'll ask Rita,” she said. 

Mrs. Meekham decided to have her dinner party at eight 
o'clock. This was an hour and a half after the family usually 
dined, but she was bent on impressing Mr. James Pritchard; 
and what he would think of. anybody who didn’t dine at 
eight o’clock Mrs. Meekham was sure she didn’t know. 
She had a charming new frock and she put it on early that 
night of the dinner, and went to Marya’s room. Marya 
stood before her mirror in something pink, over something 
cream, over something gold, over something rose., The gold 
ran down and ‘became slippers. It was an expensive gown 
and looked exquisitely +” -own together. George Meekham 
had been in the trav’ business for a long time. It was 


she ventured, “is a 


Gave Her Eyes 


She Called Herself Marya, 
So What Could You Expect? 


quite two years the ladies had graduated from a 
dressmaker who knew how to sew things together so 
that they would stay, beyond, to a dressmaker who 
merely designed and then tacked. The effect was ex- 
tremely prosperous in the gowns of mother and child. 

“‘Mary dear,” said her mother, “I want to talk to you 
for a minute.” 

“Mamma,” said Marya, “‘now I don’t want to get my 
eyes red.” 

“My dear child. Do mamma’s talks 

“Go on, dear,” said Marya, who had spoken before 
she thought. “I can think of something else all the 
time,’’ she reflected. 

“Mary, this Mr. James Pritchard is an extremely desir- 
able person.” (First mistake.) 

“T hate desirable people.” 

“Mary! He—his father is extremely wealthy.” 

“I thought it was he that’s desirable.” 

“Papa likes him very much.” 

“T’ll bet he can’t come up to Dorky.” 

“Dorky! Without a sou!” 

“How much is a sou, mamma?” 

“‘Mary, I wish to speak to you seriously.” (Second mis- 
take.) “It’s about your manner of meeting men.” Marya 
turned upon her mother a face of extreme astonishment. 
“‘When you meet Mr. Pritchard, dear,’’ said Mrs. Meek- 
ham, “don’t look him right straight in the eyes as if he were 
another man.” 

“But,”’ said Marya, ‘‘he is another man. 
him in my life before.” 

“No, dear—see. Give hima direct look—one. And then 
look away—look down, or somewhere.” 

“Mother! It embarrasses a man to death to have you 
look at his feet.” 

“‘ Not at his feet! Just look away—don’t you see—with 


I never saw 


some sense, some show of modesty, Mary. A well-bred girl ° 


doesn’t look a man directly in the eyes when she meets 
him—and then keep on looking at him.” 
“Why, not if he doesn’t interest her. But I thought this 
Mr. Thing 
“Mary! I don’t mean that way—well, dear, I may as 
well tell you: Your father and I have noticed you with 
Dorky—and with other men. And you don’t show any 
signs of reserve—of—of—why, you give yourself so, Mary.” 
“Give myself?”’ 
“Yes—give your eyes, positively give them.” 
J, ge ths turned her eyes upon her eyes in the glass. 
Puzzled, baffled, lost, they looked back at her. 
“Why,” said Marya, “that’s the funniest thing I ever heard 
in my life. I hate anybody who doesn’t meet your eyes. | 
thought everybody did. I thought it was a sign nf 
“‘Meet men’s eyes, Mary, yes; but don’t keep their eyes, 
child! Your look is positively bold—men don’t like it.” 
Marya considered. ‘Men like me,” she said. 
““Like—yes; but they won’t ask you to marry them if 
ou throw yourself at ~ en the way you do. Look away; 
eep something back. Men like it. I don’t know why they 
like it, but they do. They want—don’t you see—they don’t 
want to have you offered to them that way, eyes and look. 
You know, Mary, surely ——” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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The Girl 


ve Her Eyes: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


ile 


“But,” said Marya, ‘‘if you’re interested, 
talking about a foozle or something, how can 
you remember to stop to do that kind of 
thing?” 

Mrs. Meekham sighed. ‘At any rate,” she 
said, “you can remember this, Mary: When 
Mr. Pritchard goes to-night don’t wring his 
hand.” 

“What's the matter with his hand?” 

Mrs. Meekham almost wept. “I saw you 
shake hands with that new Mr. Lawrence the 
other night,” she cried. ‘“‘Mary! You held 
his hand!” 

“Well, there you are wrong. If there’s any- 
thing a man Joathes it’s a limp flipper.” 


Mrs. Richmond's New Story 


T IS only necessary to announce that THz Home 
JourNaAL, in an early number, will begin a new serial by 
the beloved author of “Red Pepper Burns,” to insure the 
eager anticipation of our readers, to whom Mrs. Grace S. 
Richmond has endeared herself by her delightfully human 
stories of everyday folks. 


to select; and, having selected Alla, he was in 
no hurry toassume her. Theirs was a leisurely 
approach. . 

He lived on with his mother and father jp 
a house whose aristocracy was as pronounced 
as its architecture. Within, it was massive, 
‘vast, Victorian. There were only the three of 
them. His mother was fixed in her inclination 
that he should bring his wife there when he 
married. Pritchard thought not, unless the 
house was redecorated and refurnished. His 
father said that this should never be done jn 
his lifetime. 

Alla’s mother was not quite well and was 
content for the time being in this satisfactory 


Mrs. Meekham left the room. ‘Her father 
is right,” she thought on the stairs. ‘That 
kind of thing he did leave to me, and I’ve taken it for 
granted that a daughter of mine would bea lady.” She did 
not add why she had taken this for granted. 

Marya powdered her nose and thought: ‘“‘What in the 
world’s got wrong with mother?” 


|? phe STAPLES came early. She was gowned in silver, 
and in the frame of Marya’s.mirror the two were like a 
portrait of forgotten beauty when the world was young. 

Rita seemed to know her value, for she looked at herself 
continuously in the glass while she poured out: ‘‘ Marya! 
Something’s the matter with Dorky. I wish you’d have a 
talk with him to-night. Listen re 

But while Rita talked, Marya’s mind was on her mother’s 
words; and before Rita had finished, Marya’s father tapped 
at her door and beckoned her to the hall. 

“See here,” he said, ‘I want to give you a valuable 
pointer. Now, Pritchard’s a fine, sensible fellow. Don’t let 
out any of that Marya business on him.” 

Marya said nothing. She merely did that which her 
father sometimes referred to as “‘buttoning up her mouth.” 

Back in the bedroom she observed to Rita Staples: “I 
hate this Pritchard effect that’s coming to-night. You play 
with him while I play with Dorky.” 


Mr. James Pritchard’s very first contribution that evening 
was to bow before Miss Rita Staples and say: “ Delighted. 
Your father hasn’t said too much. And he couldn’t have 
said more.” 

“What did he say about me?” inquired Marya. ‘I’m 
his.” She laughed up into Mr. Pritchard’s eyes and then, 
lest she had been abrupt and might have managed it so 
much more prettily, she held his eyes in her apology and 
twinkled back her understanding, met his own understand- 
ing, ‘caught the leap of admiration, and stood smiling 
straight at him. Then she remembered. ‘Oh, my good- 
ness!” she said blankly to Pritchard. ‘Mother says I 
mustn’t look at men like that when I meet them. Will you 
rub it out?” 

“No,” said Mr. James Pritchard firmly; ‘I will not.” 

“ As if anybody could rub out a look of Marya’s,’’ drawled 


Dorky Watts. 


“My name is Mary,”’ Marya serenely explained to Pritch- 
ard. “I want to put an @ on it and be Marya. But the 
family thinks it’s affected.” 

“‘Marya’s a beautiful name,” said Pritchard stoutly. 

“‘Now, mother, see?”’ said Marya. ‘Mr. Pritchard likes 
‘Marya,’ and he doesn’t mind if I look at him. So every- 
thing’s all right, isn’t it?” 


Pe little Mrs. George Meekham! To her mind, the 
Pritchard millions went out of the house so abruptly that 
she positively heard the front door shut. And George Meek- 
ham—he stuttered inaudibly and without saying anything; 
it can be done. 

Then, just as it was time to announce dinner, a maid 
appeared in.the doorway. Mrs. Meekham saw her without 
looking at her—an art which she had achieved as Mr. Meek- 
ham’s income waxed, and she began to lead the way; but 
the maid stood still in the doorway and, when Mrs. Meek- 
ham’s annoyance at this performance (‘‘What would Mr. 
Pritchard think?’’) finally caused her to 
look full at the girl, the maid leaned and 


Pritchard was disturbed at the domestic situation. ‘‘ Dear 
Mrs. Meekham,”’ said he, ‘‘do let me come back some other 
time 

““Nonsense!’’ cried the lady. ‘‘The other servants will 
manage.’”’ (In moments of stress who can stop to bother 
with an extra s?) 

Three hours later, as the guests were leaving, Marya came 
back. She had on a serge skirt which had recently been 
rained on, and no hat, and her shoes were muddy. ‘Oh, 
poor Barney!’’ she said. ‘‘ He had died when we got there.” 
There had come into her face a terrific something, born in 
the eyes which have just looked on death or on grief for 
death. She was quiet, drooping, tender; and she was ter- 
ribly shaken. 

Mrs. Meekham, however, saw only the mud on her 
daughter’s shoes and that rather terrible skirt of hers. Rita 
Staples called her ‘‘a dear’; Dorky looked chiefly at Rita; 
George Meekham looked along his nose; and Pritchard non- 
committally said ‘‘ good night.” 

To him Marya put out her warm hand. She was gen- 
uinely sorry to have missed him; he was lots better than she 
had feared. She wanted to make up for her defection. She 
grasped his hand and held it and—gave him her eyes. 

“T’m so dead sorry, Mr. Pritchard,” she said. ‘‘ Do let’s 
get acquainted anyway, sometime. Let us know when you're 
coming out to call, so we won’t miss you. Will you?’ 

Pritchard said that he would. It was only then that she 
released his hand. 

“You've spoiled everything!’’ said Mrs. Meekham 
tensely, when the door had closed. 


II 


Mix: JAMES PRITCHARD called once at the Meek- 
hams’ and then he was summoned back to Chicago. 
And in telling his fiancée about his New York sojourn he 
devoted a good deal of space to the Meekhams. He would 
talk about them in the long, quiet evenings which he and 
she were accustomed to spend in her home on the North 
Shore. 

Her name was Alla Easton—the very best type which her 
“environment” produces. Eastern college, music, Europe, 
modern prose and modern art and modern drama, modified 
athletics and the religious flavor—all had united to produce 
her, evolving a manner of beautiful repose and an accent 
which no one could do less than admire—an accent composite 
of New York, of the South, of English open vowels and 
clipped syllables as well as the smart jargon of the moment, 
all delivered with an air of extreme authority. She was 
beautiful, exquisitely ‘groomed,’ exquisitely clothed—not 
so much queenly as “ripping,’’ Chicago thought. 

There was nothing of the middle border town about Alla, 
unless it was her great cousin, Rawson Easton, the naturalist, 
who spent his days in South America, high up among the 
Andes. She was exactly the woman whom Pritchard had 
always felt that he should like to like. He had never thought 
much about love, save as a luxury; for the necessities 
involved in his fortune, he thought not of a love or of a wife, 
but of a Type. Having left college early, traveled, acquired 
expensive tastes, assumed the correct clubs, clothes and 
credos, he spent some time in looking about for his Type, 
to be wife to the Pritchard millions. He was in no hurry 


whispered: 

“Oh, ma’am. Cook’s husband, he’s fell 
under his ice wagon and got himself 
crushed. Cook’s goin’.” 

“Can you possibly manage alone?” 
said Mrs. Meekham. (She paid a large 
annual pew rent; but the good Samaritan 
was not giving a dinner on that road to 
Jericho.) 

“Yes'm,”’ said the maid. ‘But there'll 
be waits.” 

“‘What’s the matter, mother?”’ asked 
Marya audibly. 

Mrs. Meekham looked “Hush!” and 
said: We'll go out now.” 

But the maid had not been trained to 
such reaches. ‘‘Cook’s husband’s kilt,” 
she said to Marya. ‘‘She’s goin’ to him,” 
and wiped a tear. 

“‘Heavens!”” said Marya. “Barney 
killed? Poor thing! I must go with her.” 

“Mary!” The exclamation was clearly not the maid’s. 

“Why, I wouldn’t think of not going. I can run cook 
home in twenty minutes; it’d take her an hour.” 

“ Mary! ” 

“Mother, I’m sorry; but it’s Barney, you know. You 
explain, won’t you? Maybe I'll get back before they go.” 


Ste was gone. The pink over cream over gold over rose 
flashed up the stairs, and Mrs. Meekham faced her 
guests. ‘I regret,”’ she said; ‘‘ Mary—it’s a very old servant 
who has just been killed.”” (Nobody can get facts accu- 
rately in such excitement.) ‘‘ Mary insists on driving the 
cook home to her husband—under his ice wagon 6 

“Really,” said Mr. James Pritchard, “‘mayn’t I drive 
her down?” 

The mother perceived the possibilities. She would have 
hesitated. 

But George Meekham, the traction man, broke out: 
“Nothing of the kind. You're very good; there’s no need. 
No, no; we'll all stay where we are.” 

Even then Mrs. Meekhant tried to catch her husband's 
eye, but that traction man would see nothing. 


MY NEW SPECTACLES 


BY MARY CARMACK McDOUGAL 


‘toe chips of glass. 

Before I never saw the stars, 
Nor butterflies with painted bars, 

Nor blades of grass. 


The yellow bees 

I never saw, nor little birds, 

But only heard their friendly words 
From blurred, green trees. 


The world did seem 
Vague, dull—I knew not why; 
I only knew all earth and sky 
Dim as a dream. 


And then these bits of glass! 
Oh, myriad life! Oh, wonder sight! 
Oh, jeweled world! Oh, star-hung 
night! 
My soul goes dancing with delight! 
Thank God for chips of glass! 


engagement, this brilliant assurance. So they 
drifted. The evenings in the Eastons’ music 
room went on. The evening on which Pritchard first told 
Alla about the Meekhams was typical of their evenings 
together in the music room. There was nothing there except 
a piano and some divans, inclosed by oak-paneled walls. 

“You see,” said Pritchard, in the earnest staccato which 
he had somewhere picked up and worked at until it was his 
own, “‘in Chicago these Meekhams might come in time to 
take quite a place; in New York they’re swallowed. And 
there’s no real incentive—in their class—to live up to—ah— 
what they might live up to. They’d be swallowed anyway, 
Their daughter, for example—her possibilities are being 
wasted, quite wasted.”’ Pritchard clasped his knee and con- 
sidered the oak paneling. He was a thoughtful chap, and he 
enjoyed himself when he found himself -on the crest of one 
of his thoughtful moments. 

“By George!”” he said. ‘‘I believe our standards are 
higher. Not so socially—er—careless. New York may wake 
up some day and find Chicago’s taken the pains to out- 
strip it.” 


LLA EASTON looked at him approvingly. That was the 

way she wanted her husband to talk—at the head of 

his table or on the hearthrug at coffee, original, never 

bizarre; correct, never eccentric; and yet with ideas. “And 
this girl?’”’ she pursued. “You said there was a girl?” 

Pritchard looked reminiscent, smiled with tolerance, told 
the story of the Meekhams’ dinner, cook’s husband, all. 
“Fine, you know,” he concluded. ‘Ripping. J admired her. 
But the family was scandalized—or pretended to be. ’ve 
never seen anything like these New York girls. They— 
they’re like men. It isn’t that they’re bold, as women are 
bold. But they act like men, meeting another man. Now, 
in our set 

“But I suspect,” said Alla in her beautiful accent, “that 
you'd find Chicago girls who are like that too—terribly 
forward and—and lacking.” 

“Lacking,” said Pritchard. ‘Exactly. Lacking. And 
yet ” He said no more. 

They recurred to it, evening after evening. It was curious 
how Pritchard seemed to like to talk about the Meekhams 
and to criticize that daughter of theirs. Sometimes when 
they went out together, Pritchard would say to Alla that 
So-and-So looked like Marya Meekham. 

“Marya—what an extraordinary name!” Alla said once. 

“Yes,” said Pritchard, “you see ” and stopped, and 
did not tell about that name—for no reason. 

Then came an Easton dinner. The Eastons’ dinner 
parties were celebrated; not that they were not like the 
dinner parties of all their world, for they were. That was 
why they were celebrated. 


RITCHARD entered the drawing-room to the scene 

which he knew so well—the lofty fireplace of marble from 
Africa, the cabinets and glass-topped tables of priceless trifles, 
the shining old floor with its Samarkands, the medieval 
tapestry on the west wall. 

And there was Mrs. Easton, who looked exactly like one 
paring apples in a checked apron, only she had achieved the 
grand manner and carried it off, and she wore her midnight 
blue velvet and her sapphires with an extraordinary air which 
evidently appeased them, for they became her. 

And Mr. Easton, who prowled among 
his guests with the investigating manner 
ofacat. And the Misses Leed (no, no, not 
the Leed girls; no one called them that 
now), bright, abundant, who thought and 
spoke in the racial patterns and could no 
more have varied than they could have 
burst into flame. And Mrs. Paul De Vaux 
(she had assumed thé original spelling) 
and Sellers and Bolton and Holt, witty 
and long sophisticated and manifestly 
tailored in heaven. 

And Alla—in quite the costliest looking 
gown that Pritchard had ever seen her 
wear. She was completed, confident, re- 
mote and as poised as the Great Cordil- 
leras. Like the Great Cordilleras, you 
might approach for days and never 
any nearer to Alla. 

Through that long and perfect dinner 
the talk went on like bubbles—painted 
bubbles on a painted brook, a brook run- 
ning nearly on a level. With no pebbles. 
Andnowind. And nocolor. And nota fish. All pleasant, 
well-bred people, with pleasant, well-bred opinions— 
opinions all of which Pritchard held. But to his amaze- 
ment he found himself longing to raise an infernal row 
with somebody. 

“I’m sick unto death of opera,” he burst out; he had 
never in his life before thought of being sick of opera, and 
he was horrified to hear himself say it. ‘*My nerves must 
be going back on me,” he thought, all the while he was 
going on about it; ‘false and silly,’’ that was what overa 
was. “A dying art form.” He thought that this sounded 
rather well, and he said it over again. 

Later Pritchard left the drawing-room and wandered 
through the rooms. Coming on McLeish, the Eastons 
butler, humanly scraping off candle wax, Pritchard sa! 
to him sharply: ‘McLeish, how are your wife an 
children?” 

“Very good, sir,” gasped McLeish. 

“You've got some, then?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said McLeish, as if he had quite a collec 
tion of both. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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What a Woman Saw 


for the First Time That Men 


Have Seen for Years and 
Have Done Nothing 
to Make Better 


By Dorothy Culver Mills 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
ARTHUR E. BECHER 


Note—In this New Day for Woman, when her counsel and 
advice are being sought on every hand but one, why the delay 
there? Probably because Woman herself hasn’t quite “‘ got 
around to it yet.”” But the day of her getting “around to it” 
is so close at hand that it would seem her coming might well be 
anticipated by those who preside over our lesser Courts of Jus- 
tice. And to hasten that day, already so imminent, this article 
is offered for the perusal of our honored judges, bailiffs, tip- 
staves and other assistants in our courts.—THE EpITors. 


T BEGAN last December. I was waiting 
for change just inside the door of a five-and- 
ten-cent store. At my right was the candy 
counter. I sawa well-worn black purse slip 
to the floor between a neat old woman with 
a shawl over her head and a young woman 
in a plush coat. The plush young woman 
instantly stooped, seized it and rhade her | 
way out of the store. The old woman dis- 
= covered her loss immediately and hurried 
after, at first too dazed and concerned to cry out. Before I 
had my change the two women and a policeman were back. 


There was a noisy and conspicuous time, for the thief : 


insisted that the purse was her own, and the old woman 


(she was a Hungarian) was crying brokenly that she had ° 


sixty dollars in it saved toward her funeral expenses. 

The policeman asked for witnesses. I couldn’t see the old 
dear lose her sixty dollars, so I stepped forward. A freckly, 
wholesome Irish boy joined me. We gave our names and 
promised to be in court the next morning at ten o’clock. 

The next morning I found the court—a dirty, dingy room 
filled with dirty, dingy, restless people. Our case was'called 
first. A few questions were shot at us; our replies were cut 
short, and we were then shooed from behind the rail. Only 
when out in the corridor again did the last words I had heard 
pierce through my daze. Miss Ella Black had been held in 
six hundred dollars bail for the higher court. That meant 
delay. But Mrs. Mularsky was a proud, honest old dear 
and refused to borrow from me. I gathered that since the 
sixty dollars was her funeral money, she was not planning 
to need it just yet. While we were talking, Miss Ella Black 
hurried by with a gaudy little foreigner. There was evi- 
dently no difficulty about bail. 


AFEW days later an impressive blue document summoned 
me before the Grand Jury. Inquiry revealed the Grand 
Jury asa sort of St. Peter to the higher courts; only if they 
consider your case valid is it permitted to come to trial. 
Young Patrick Moran and I seemed to be present only as a 
formality. The two women were called to the front, before 
a body of very commonplace men, to answer a few hurried 
questions inaudible in the rear. I think Mrs. Mularsky had 
expected to return with her money, for she shuffled back in 
bewildered despair. 

January, February and March passed. They were grippy, 
pneumonia months, and I sincerely hoped that Mrs. Mular- 
sky would withstand the inclement weather till she recovered 
her funeral money. Then, the first day of April, came another 
blue summons; and a week later, at five minutes of ten, I 
approached Room 458. 

lo describe that place as I saw it that day will bring to any 
lawyer a story that he already knows. Yet I want to project 
it this once through the eyes of a woman. 

! entered the big room from a corridor filled with motley 
masculinity, neither well built nor clean nor mannerly nor 
purposeful. One of the many sleek, blue-coated, gilt-badged 
men pointed me to a group of seats well toward the front on 
the far side. A bit weak-kneed, I made my way over a 
magnificent, thick, germy, green-plush carpet. As I turned 


Day Court 
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He Shouted Irritating, Apparently Irrational Questions at the Old Woman Six Feet Away 


into the cross aisle I stumbled over a gorgeous brass dishpan 
with a curious lid sloping down to a hole in the center. 
It gave out a great clatter, and I fled trembling to the chair 
beside the nearest woman. Later in the day I could have had 
no initial doubt as to the nature of my encounter. It wasa 
court cuspidor. There were many such and they were much 
used. Onetipstaff, a bald old baby ina high chair, had one all 
to himself—quite wisely, too, it appeared as the day wore on. 

I saw Mrs. Mularsky, and we smiled shyly, as in church. 
She wore a bonnet and a clean gray calico wrapper; she was 
evidently dressed up for court this mild, sweet April day. 
In front of me sat an untidy, plain young girl in a dirty 
middy blouse, holding a sleeping baby. There were other 
women, more decent in their poverty, and a little girl of about 
fifteen. Miss Ella Black rustled in, no longer plush; she was 
now a heavily checked young woman in a vivid green straw 
hat, but her knowing black eyes and her full lips were 
unchanged. 


Loy ae igang! a gong sounded, and the corridorful of men 
filed into the back of the room. There was a sudden 
silence. A little gray-haired woman beside me muttered, 
“There’s the judge!’’ And weall roseasa large, black-gowned 
man of forty, with anaccurately scalloped hairline—he would 
be called handsome—emerged from the green velours curtains 
at the front and took his place in the tall pulpit, separated 
from us by several tables and benches and a railing. 

Some court officer rapidly chanted an unintelligible litany, 
and we all sat down. There was bvsiness of whispering and 
shuffling of papers in the sacred precincts behind the rail. 
The little woman next to me, her work-worn hands twisting 
nervously, murmured: ‘‘I hope they call our case to-day. 
The other side’s put it off three times now an’ I lose me 
washin’ money every time gi 

“Why, what do you mean?”’ I began. 

“Silence in the court !’’ a voice roared at my back, a voice 
insolent with the authority inherent in hollow brass buttons. 

I felt myself redden painfully. It would have been easy to 
cry; just as easy as it would have been for that big uniformed 
bully, standing behind me, to lean forward and quietly ask 
me not to talk. I seemed to have stepped out of the world 
of gentlemen into an alien land of strange values. I looked 
across the aisle at dapper, neatly creased men coming and 
going, cheerily full of affairs, and rightly took them to be 
lawyers, presumably of the world of intelligence and refine- 
ment. That was only the first of many times during the day 
that I had occasion to wonder that they did not insist on 
certain fundamental rules of courtesy in their court room. 

Why is it, O gentlemen of the law? Just because? 

Now a sonorous voice behind the railing began to declaim. 
The case of the Commonwealth against James Hawkins was 
“continued” till Friday. This announcement was followed 
by several departures. The case of the Commonwealth 
against Sophia Moses was continued. More departures. 


The case of the Commonwealth against Guiseppe Zinzi was 
called; Mr. Brower, attorney for the defendant—was Mr. 
Brower here? The call for Mr. Brower was neatly caught 
by the bald baby in the high chair and tossed to a giant at 
the door, who sent it with increased volume into the corri- 
dor; but Mr. Brower could not be found and the case was 
continued. 

It all sounded very untidy and inefficient and criminally 
wasteful of time—everybody’s time. The little woman 
beside me breathed heavily and strained forward during 
half a dozen more ‘‘continuations.” For the first time I saw 
the pale girl sitting beside her, a younger replica of herself 
crouched stilly over a tiny baby. The sonorous voice then 
called the case of the Commonwealth against Martin Davis, 
and the little figure beside me gave a great gasp of thank- 
fulness and of terror. 

I cannot tell of the nightmare of the next hour. Yet to 
the end of my life I will see that court room—the idle, ill- 
thinking loungers in the rear; the mediocre twelve men in 
the jury box; those accustomed, terribly sophisticated men 
in the front rows, whose business thrives on human frailty— 
the eyes of them all fastened on the pitifully pale, trembling 
girl facing them high in the witness stand, her baby in her 
arms. In front of her sat a sallow boy of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, whose weak face was now set in that dreadful 
stubbornness that is the only strength of the small of soul. 
You will guess the case—the old story. Only here was a 
little mother brave enough to face a court room to win a small 
weekly allowance for her fatherless child that she might 
keep it with her. 

The trial? It was a ghastly mocking perversion. She, not 
he, was on trial. The burden of pie | and of guilt lay with 
her. It was she, not he, who quivered on the rack. Before 
that roomful of staring men she had to bare her very soul, 
drag from her heart all the details of her tragedy, answer 
brutal, intimate cross-questions hurled at her by the boy’s 
lawyer. She was awarded a dollar and a half a week till the 
child is fourteen, at acost—I dare not think of the cost to her. 

Why is this, O gentlemen of the law? Just because? 


we women keep courthotse Listen! Don’t men 
know, or don’t men care, that a girl of the stuff to bear 
her fatherlesschildand facea trial to keep it is worthconsidera- 
tion? That a girl who has to tell a story like that several 
times, in the routine of several courts, before curious, leer- 
ing men, cannot but be crushed or coarsened by it? That 
when Justice operates with wanton brutality—I am not 
being flippant here—the operation may be successful and 
yet the patient die? 

Has the sacred right of public trial degenerated into the 
sheltering of a roomful of idlers that haunt the courts to 
keep warm and to feed their craving for sensationalism? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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NHABITANTS of the great city were in 
the habit of referring to the town across the 
river as the Dump. But that was because 
the great city was puffed with pride in its 
spacious parks, huge office buildings, stately 
streets and its many millionaires. 

But the Dump had its uses. -And in 
. sheltering the many thousands who crossed 

Feat AUN the river daily to contribute further great- 
Cc ness to the great city, it had its place in the 
economic scheme of things, providing sustenance of a sort 
to those whose wages were small and whose tastes were not 
particular. But the Dump was not beautiful, and though 
here and there, near the bridge, modern buildings of five or six 
stories pretentiously aped the magnificence to the west, its 
streets were in the main disheveled and its byways unlovely. 

Along one of these byways a tall man in a well-worn suit 
and a slouch hat walked at dusk. Dusk was always merciful 
to the Dump, painting out its sordid details into simple gray 
masses. But the tall man seemed somehow aloof from his 
surroundings, and strode forward, his gaze on the dim per- 
spective of the long street, looking to neither left nor right. 
The left sleeve of his coat was empty, but his shoulders were 
square and he walked the uneven brick pavements with a 
firm tread. Atastreet corner hestopped, hesitated a moment, 
and then, glancing to his right, changed his direction and 
moved toward a square frame building with a dormer roof 
which stood upon the next corner. The lower floors of the 
building were illuminated, and over the swing door, in flaming 
bulbs of red light, were spelled the words ‘‘ Werner’s Hotel.” 

The tall man pushed open the swing door and entered. 
There was an old man behind the bar. They nodded. 

“Tony here?’’ asked the visitor. 

The old man jerked a laconic 


A Startling Episode in Red Barney’s Career 
By George Gibbs 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


“There’s things this war is 
teachin’,” he went on,‘ noguy that’s 
been in it is ever goin’ to forget. I 
wouldn’t ’a’ been a sergeant if I 
hadn’t been worth teachin’—an’ 
that’s right—top sergeant — B Com- 
pany, Second Battalion * He 
broke off suddenly and threw his 
cigarette carefully into the empty 
fireplace. ‘‘Me—Red Barney— 
known as the slickest upstairs man 
in the West End!” 

“Dat’s-a why you make de slicka 
sergeant,” laughed Tony. 

“Yerright. But Icouldn’t ’a’ got 
me stripes without—that guy fd 

Tony thrust the bottle under 
Red’s nose. 

“‘Here-a you!” he broke in with a sneer. ‘Take a drink.”’ 

This time Red Barney obeyed the other, filling the small 
glass and draining it ‘“‘neat,” as the saying goes. 

“No more of de softa stuff?’’ asked Tony. 

“No,” he gulped. 

“You're on then—for to-night ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Red resolutely. ‘‘Shoot.’’ 


Elen leaned closer together over the table, talking in low 
and earnest tones. The reminiscent look died in Red 


Barney’s eyes, the frown deepened, intent and sinister. The 
lower jaw shot forward. There was nothing soft about him 
now. He frowned at the lady clinging to the cross as though 
she were a Hun machine gunner. 


“T Wouldn’t ’a’ Been a 
Sergeant if I Hadn’t 
Been Worth Teachin’— 
an’ That’s Right— 
Top Sergeant—B 
Company, Second Bat- 


talion 


The one arm of Red Barney made a flaillike gesture. ‘I go 
inside—or I don’t go at all, y’understand? Not this time, but 
all the time. show you—I’ll show you.all. be the 
head guy in this Gordonville gang or I'll go to—to broom 
makin’.” 

Tony laughed unpleasantly. ‘And Ernie?” 

“He steps down and out—or I do. I ain’t been top ser- 
geant for nothin’. I'll show you guns what a real guy can 
do,” he sneered. 

Tony shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ You maybe get-a pinch,” 
he replied. 

“All right. You beat it, kid,” he finished good-naturedly. 
He took another drink and looked at his wrist watch, then 
inquired: “ You know this job, Tony?” 

“Sure. Da peepl’ away to-night. 
It’s-a easy.” 


thumb in the direction of a door. 
The tall man crossed the room with 
the air of a familiar and, passing 
down a short hall, entered a room 
upon the side street, where a man 
sat awaiting him. The room was 
small, furnished with a wooden 
table and four chairs. The dingy 
yellow of {the walls was partly hid- 
den by pictures, a print of ‘ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” 
anamateur portrait of a sad-looking 
setter dog, a lady clinging to a stone 
cross, with waves curling at her 
bare feet, and a lithograph of a prize 
fight labeled “Sullivan and Kil- 
rain.” 

Upon the mantel shelf were a 
nickel-plated clock and two china 
vases full of dried foliage. Over 
the table there was a light under 
atin reflector, and on the mottled 
oilcloth cover of the table were a 
dark bottle, a pitcher and two 
glasses. The man at the table was 
swarthy of visage, wore a cap and 
a neckerchief and, as the tall man 
entered, looked up with a smile 
which showed a set of even white 
teeth. 


“T TELLO, Red,” he muttered as 
they shook hands, and then 
indicated the bottle. The tall man 
refused the invitation, but accepted 
the cigarette that the other offered. 
In the light from the lamp the apt- 
ness of the cognomen was obvious, 
for when the slouch hat was pushed 
back from the brow of the one- 
armed man, a closely cropped head 
of carrot-color hair was revealed. 
His eyes were gray, deeply set un- 
der straight brows, and his jaws 
were heavy and slightly undershot. 
He puffed the cigarette, inhaling 
deeply, his gaze fixed on ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware.” 
“Well?’? asked Tony at last, 
and paused. 
“It goes,” said the one-armed 
man after a moment. 
_ The dark man showed his teeth 
ina smile. 
“That’s-a good, Barney,” ae 
” e 


said. “I was afraid 
paused again. 

“ Afraid of what?’ asked Red 
Barney. 


“That they’d-a—put it over on 
you.” 
The one-armed man’s lids nar- 
rowed to mere slits. 

“Oh, I tried it on, Tony — 


“ All right, but you get me? It’s 
me for the inside.” 

The other man shrugged and 
nodded, and after a while they 
went out by the side door and 
made their way in the direction 
of the bridge, which they crossed 
afoot, and were soon lost amid the 
mazes of the great city. 


' WAS early yet, but they had a 
long way to go, and Red Barney 
was taking no chances in the trol- 
leys. They reached the quiet neigh- 
borhood of the house they sought 
just after eleven, and by twelve 
had climbed the back fence and lay 
hidden behind some empty packing 
cases in the yard. For an hour they 
had watched the rear of the house. 
There were no lights. Tony’s re- 
port, it seemed, had been correct. 
At least for the night the house was 
unoccupied. 

When the light in the wing of the 
building next door, which had de- 
layed them, was extinguished, Red 
Barney straightened. 

“Watch the alley, Tony. If, 
anybody comes in here you fix him, 
y’understand?” 

Tony nodded, and with some 
admiration watched his strange 
companion become a part of the 
deeper shadow along the fence and 
then silently disappear. The pan- 
try window was the vulnerable 
spot, but how Red was going to do 
the job with only one arm was a 
mystery to Tony. He crept to the 

‘back gate—opened it slowly and 
peered out both ways. No one in 
sight. So he crept in again and fol- 
lowed the shadow of the fence. 

In some way Red Barney had 
already hauled himself up to the 
pantry window sill. There was a 
quick sound like the shearing of 
silk, and in a moment he saw the 
figure on the sill noislessly push 
open the window and disappear 
within. Then Tony went back to 
the alley gate. 


ED BARNEY watched a mo- 
ment in the obscurity of the 
pantry, listening; and then, hear- 
ing nothing, settled his automatic 
comfostably in the right-hand out- 
side pocket of his coat, drew his 
electric torch from his trousers 
and looked around. His stock- 
inged feet reached the swing door 
and pushed it gently. No sound. 


broom makin’! Me broom makin’! 
With a chancet of pullin’ ten a 
week—maybe after a hunder and 
fifty weeks—me that could ’a’ made 


. I ain’t forgot it,’ growled Red. “I wisht I could. 

If | hadn’t.lost me arm I might ’a’ took a chancet—livin’ 

Straight. I wanted to, sure as you’re a foot high, Tony.” 
He paused a moment, staring at the table cover. 


“The Other Hand—Up! Do You Hear? Or I’il 
in His Throat and He Stared in a Bewildered Way at the Man Who Was Covering Him 


With a Venomous-Looking Army Revolver 


“Tt ought to be a pipe,” said Red Barney when the Ital- 
ian had finished speaking. 

“Easy. You-a bet. I do de inside job. You-a watch for 
da bull.” ; 

“Me! Me—an outside man!” said Red Barney. 

“It’s—safer,”’ said Tony, “‘for de first-a job.” 

“Safer!” sniffed Barney contemptuously. “And a split 
seventy-thirty, with you on the long end. Nix on that stuff, 
Tony.” P 

“But de-a wing 


” Red Barney’s Light Laugh Died 


He put out his torch and entered 
the dining room. 

Reflected light from the street 
window in the front room showed 
vague shapes of tables and chairs, 
and shimmered (like dawn on the 
blue steel of bayonets, he thought) in dull points of light here 
and there on thesilver of thesideboard. Silver. That would 
help—if it wasn’t phony. He crossed quickly and went me- 
thodically to work, testing each piece carefully and then pack- 
ing it in a strong felt bag which he brought forth from another 
pocket. He was about to lift the bag from the table when he 
paused and half turned, listening. A loose board had creaked 
in the adjoining room. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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twenty at my trade. Nothin’ like _ 
that fer a guy like me—after what I . 
been through. This country took me in the draft, and when a. 
I lost my arm it chucked me. Owes me a good livin’. If it 
Won’t give it to me—I’ll take it.”” Red Barney paused and 
Tony eyed him curiously. 
Forgot all about dat softa stuff?’ Tony asked him 
Narrowly. 


“I Hereby Sentence You to Death! 


You Will be Shot at Sunrise of the First Rainy Morning Next Week” 


professor of the short story at Wallington University, do 
» hereby desire to announce to the world at large that I 
have been persecuted. For this bitter fact I blame the Great 
War and its effects upon our social structure. Even now I 
sit awaiting the end. When the heavy tread of soldie 
comes near my squad room, I start to rise, to accept with 
better grace the advent of the firing squad. 
My only prayer is that I be allowed to finish this full ac- 
count of all that has happened since that inauspicious day 
when I permitted myself to be amalgamated into our Army, 


] ERASMUS SAMUEL WEATHERBUTTON, former 


. e’so that the extent of my persecution during the last few 


months shall be cried aloud in public places and the authors 
of it punished. 

And punished they will be, when it is known that I, the 
celebrated professor of English, have been arrested on ridic- 
ulously false charges, tried by a set of mere boy officers 
and convicted upon the most hopelessly circumstantial 
evidence. Yes, punished and punished well; for they who 
take the sword shall perish by it! 

America entered the war upon the sixth day of April, 
1917, a most auspicious date in our history, if I may say so. 
For it is a startling fact that coincident with our entry— 
upon the identical day of it, in fact—I finished the sixth 
chapter of my book, ‘Reflections Upon the Great War.” 
That was six months ago. Startling as it may seem to all 
who read, I have been able to complete but little more than 
half.a chapter since that time! A mistake, I grant you, but 
I still think my reasons for it were both laudable and 
important. 

First: Soon after I took note of the fact that a state of 
war existed between us and Germany, I decided to enter the 
Army. My idea was—and I still think it worthy and origi- 
nal—that as my book was a work on the war, it could not fail 
to be benefited if I, its author, had an actual part in the 
affair. So I applied for a commission. 

The business of getting it, to my great disgust, took con- 
siderably more time than I had anticipated. They even 
went so far as to demand my presence for a week at an 
entrance examination. Think of it! And the men who 
graded the papers gave me only a passing grade in English, 
despite the fact that I noted upon the edge of the paper that 
I was the author of ‘‘ Reflections Upon the Great War” and 
several standard text books on the short story. 

Further, the examining board insisted upon mounting me 
upon a horse, to test—so they said—my availability for 
mounted service. Now, I have never regarded horseman- 
ship as a necessary part of one’s equipment for the business 
of life, and told them so. But they insisted, and the results 
were disastrous and painful in the extreme. But this—this 
was only the least of my persecutions. Still, after some 
time, my scholarly examination papers brought their fruit, 
and I received a commission as second lieutenant or sub- 
altern in our Army. Directly afterward I was ordered to 
report for training. 


OW, although this order came at a most inconvenient 

time—just when I was dieting and training to begin my 
seventh chapter—I swallowed my disappointment and made 
my report, as directed. Then it was that I was severely 
criticized for failing to report in uniform. This was unjust, 
it seemed to me, as I had merely overlooked the matter. I 
could not but view the future with dull foreboding, if such 
small lapses were to be so rigorously taken to account. 

I was not reassured by my further experiences that day. 
First, I was installed in this bare squad room where I am 
writing now and where there is almost no privacy. I was 
handled in a most dictatorial way by a person who pro- 
claimed himself acting room orderly and who refused to 
allow me more than one small trunk about my bed. I pro- 
tested in vain, and at length put the three larger trunks in a 
storeroom. 

In the matter of saluting, they said I was so lax as to be 
incredible. Now, I was not lax. It is well known to all m 
friends that I am given to periods of contemplation which 


frequently last an hour or more. Wher I am so lost in 
thought I frequently fail to acknowledge greetings or to 
recognize friends. This was my explanation to all of them, 
and particularly to the colonel, who spoke to me regard- 
ing it; and they all of them dismissed what I said in a most 
arbitrary way and commanded me to salute or suffer dis- 
ciplinary action. 

I ask you: Was not this a small matter to be the occasion 
of continued bickering? Yet they were all so outrageously 
noisy about it, the colonel being especially emphatic, that I 
was constrained to obey. Being among soldiers, I decided 
I must do as the soldiers do, so I set myself to remember, 
and with considerable success, I flatter myself, for I was soon 
saluting away at a great rate, and it became such a habit 
with me that I even carried it on mechanically during pe- 
riods of contemplation, acknowledging the approach of all 
who came near. 


\ THEN I summed up the situation I could not discover 

one redeeming feature. My surroundings were most 
unpleasant. The camp was in a most dreadful locality in the 
state of Kansas; I was to have no sort of privacy; and, 
worst of all, I, Erasmus Weatherbutton, a superman of the 
higher race, was regarded as little more than an inanimate 
object by countless superior tyrants who were privileged to 
work their own way with me. 

I shall pass hurriedly over the month or so that followed 
the Army’s acquisition of me. There are those who say I 
make a bad soldier, but I cannot agree with them. I have 
just one fault, previously explained: I go into contempla- 
tion. But what if I do continue walking on alone after the 
command to 
halt? Does that 
make me any 
the less able to 
out-think the 
German com- 
manders in bat- 
tle? Does it 
make me any 


He Informs Me He is Certain to be One of the 


“T Shall Miss,” He Says Kindly, “for I Couldn’t Bear to Think it Was Me” 


And He Tells 


and the Stenographer Tells 
What Happened to Him 


By Capt. Ralph E. Mooney 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR G. DOVE 


the less an author of a great work of philosophical reflec: ion? 
Assuredly not; and therefore these people who persist in 
saying that I am a poor soldier are speaking from the depths 
of abject ignorance. 

Let me pass on to my trial—or rather my mistrial— and 
subsequent conviction, during which Truth was crushed to 
earth never to rise again. Let me proclaim the treachery of 
one Daniel McDermott, who lied, flatly and directly lied, 
to hasten my doom. This Daniel McDermott had, and 
has, the bunk next to mine; and he is as typical an unthink. 
ing, slangy American youth as he is a Judas in the flesh. 

He played football in his college and gained only a siuat- 
tering of knowledge. Afterward he became a contractor and, 
engaging in that business, allowed his studies to drop entirely, 
so that to-day his intellect is just as broad and no broader 
than on the day he was graduated. 


NCE I asked his attention while I read a most beautiful 

and pathetic war letter from the Pedantic Weekly. It 
was indited by a ‘“‘Lonesome Wife,’’ who told most graphi- 
cally her sensations while separated by the war from her 
husband, an officer in the Quartermaster Corps. It was the 
most tenderly perfect expression of the sigh of a war-worn 
soul I have yet seen. 

Imagine my surprise when McDermott interrupted my 
reading to say: “I know why her husband went to war!” 

“Why?” I asked, although I could not see what bearing 
this had upon her letter. 

“To escape the draught,”’ he said chuckling. After he had 
spelled “draught” in the way indicated, he further explained: 
“Draught! Draught! You boob! He had to escape because 
she was too windy! Windy! Windy! Talked too much! Oh, 
my lord! Never mind! I give up! Just stop reading that 
soul sigh and let me alone!” 

“Stop reading?” I asked. ‘‘ Why, I’m only half through!” 

“Then read to yourself,’ yelled McDermott. ‘ Don’t 
bother me with that crazy sob stuff.” 

Whereat I perceived he was wholly dead to all human 
feeling. Actually I found later that all mention of making 
oneself into a hallowed spot of ground in Flanders, of resting 
where a little cross would indicate an heroic soul had been 
given up in the good cause—all such mention only made 
him swear at me. 

“Tf I’m bound to die over there,’’ he told me, “‘I want to 
die cussing and fighting so hard that the devil will be afraid 
to take mein. And once I’m dead, I don’t give a hoot where 
I’m buried or how the turf I’m under is regarded. You've 
let those Germans get your goat, you poor boob. You think 
there’s nothing to do but go over and die in some shady place 
where people can grieve over you. Forget it. Laugh—once 
a week anyhow. Remember Mad Anthony Wayne and 
Admiral Farragut! And let me alone!” ¢ 

And this, my friends, is the sort of man who is supposed to 
set an example of all that is good and noble to our soldiers! 
He refused even to glance at the manuscript of my Reflec- 
tions, saying the Sunday Star was more interesting. Once, 
when I endeavored to read to him some excerpts from 
Chapter Four, he arose and ran from the room. 


URTHER, in this same connection, I have been con- 
stantly surprised at the course of training provided for 
officers. So far we have only been taught the mechanical 
things that are expected of private soldiers. In other words, 
we officers are doing the same work the men do—with never 
a hint at the psychology of leadership nor a word as to what 
to do in case we get into battle. 
Not to mention the fact that this work goes on whether 
the weather is suitable or not. We are expected to drill in 
the open when it is often so beastly hot that work should be 
abandoned for the day, and we are expected to leave our 
studies or whatever reading we may have in hand to rush out 
to various formations at all 
sorts of singular hours. I have 
had to forgo my early morning 
walks because of an institution 
known as reveille. 
If I have in a way confided 
to you my foggy, puzzled exist- 
ence, it will help you to under- 
stand what follows; you wili be 
able to live with me during the 
daysof myagonyhere. Youwill 
feel something of the surprise 
that grasped me at the very 
- first when I was informed I was 
under arrest and must always 
say “sir” to the other occu- 
pants of the squad room, must 
polish their boots when desired, 
and must not eat dessert at 
table, but must pass it to ‘he 
acting corporal. 
I had never dreamed I could 
have done anything actionalile, 
but McDermott assured me 
had, and permitted me to 
glimpse some papers which he 
said were the charge shects 
against me. The charges, how- 
ever, were secret and I could 
not be informed of them until 
» the trial. Imagine such a 
travesty upon justice! Noteven 
d allowed to prepare a defense! 

: Howcan I describe the horror 
of the days that followed my 
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arrest? During drill 
periods and classes 
I was treated as a 
fellow student, but 
the instant we en- 
tered the barracks I 
became a prisoner. 
Ihadtosweep, polish 
boots and carry bed- 
ding about. It was 
only in case I might 

rove innocent that 

was permitted to 
leave the barracksto 
drill, 1 was assured, 
and even then 
McDermott and one 
Brewer were on con- 
stant guard over me. 

Such shame! It 
lasted more than a 
week— until mytrial 
came. Thecourt was 
convened two weeks 
ago, and in order to 
give my classmates 
experience in courts- 
martial, which we 
were studying, itwas 
formed of their num- 
ber. In fact, not one 
of our instructors 
was even present to 
correct their several 
grievous mistakcs 
and unparliamen- 
tary actions. 

Our squad room 
was the scene of 
that blasphemy to 
fair dealing and 
justice. It was held 
in deadly secret, 
after taps, and it was 
necessary to drape 
the windows, even, 
to prevent the pub- 
lic’s getting an idea 
that my case was 
under consideration. 
Should it have been 
known, the others 
told me, the crowd 
would have caused 
endless trouble, and 
might even have be- 
come unruly, had it 
deemed me innocent. 

“Nothing could 
be worse for you 
than to be rescued by a mob,” said McDermott. ‘We 
could never convince the colonel that you hadn’t incited the 
people to rebellion.” 


I Have Never Regarded Horse- 
manship as a Necessary Part of 
One’s Equipment for the Busi- 


ness of Life. . . . But 
They Insisted, and the Results 
Were Painful in the Extreme 


ND so it came to pass that I, Erasmus Weatherbutton, 
sat a week ago in the prisoner’s dock with several other 
culprits, awaiting trial upon charges so terrible that they 
had to be kept secret until read to me during arraignment. 
Mine was the principal case of the evening, but I was com- 
pelled to wait while several smaller matters were disposed of; 
and it was with growing horror that I viewed the-swift and 
summary actions of the military court. The first case was 
that of an apparently inoffensive young man named Griddle, 
who had been a divinity student in civil life. He was 
arraigned upon a charge of defiant conduct, -mutinous 
behavior and direct disobedience of orders. How this unfor- 
tunate, who absolutely had done nothing during.his entire 
training save prove himself hopelessly clumsy and awkward; 
could possibly be guilty was beyond my comprehension, and 
yet court-martial, with its slipshod methods, found him 
guilty —yes, even sentenced and punished him in no time. 

“Call the first witness,” said the judge advocate, a 
ponderous person named Smith, whose entire time until 
that instant had been spent in inane jokery and laughter. 

“Witness,’’ he asked, ‘‘did you ever see this man act 
defiantly ?”’ 

did.” 

“Explain the matter to the court.” 

“He dropped out upon a hike and said, ‘Darn it, I won’t 
go another step.’”’ 

“Did you ever see him do anything mutinous?”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed! One morning when I tried to wake 
him for reveille, he said quite loudly: ‘Darn it, I don’t 
want to get up!’” 

about disobedience of orders?” 

“That was at drill, sir.” 

“What was 

“The command was given, ‘With dummy cartridges 
load!’ and he directly disobeyed by loading his car- 
tridges backward, where ii is only intended in the manual 
that they shall be loaded forward, sir.” 


ib: second witness confirmed the first; but the third, 
Griddle’s own front-rank man, strangely enough said 
he had never seen the person before and had never heard 
him say anything, but added he “looked a hard lot.” 

“Tf it please the Court,” said the judge advocate, “‘as 
two out of three say he’s guilty and the third shrinks at 
the criminal’s appearance, I demand sentence.” 

“Ts there to be no defense?”’ cried Griddle. 

_ “Silence!’’ roared the president of the court. “What 
is our sentence?” 

“Fifty lashes,” said the youngest member. 

“Executioner, administer the sentence.” 

Whereupon the helpless culprit was led without; and 
even before the next case began I could hear the cruel 
blows of the lash and the groans of its victim. 

The next case was that of a young man from Arkansas. 
He was tried for having compared the food at our dining 
hall unfavorably with that at his home. He was given 
thirty years’ solitary confinement—so extreme are war- 
time punishments—and quite broke down as he was led 
away to prison. 

The case that preceded mine was that of a youngster 
who had trifled with the affections of a girl in the town 
near by. It appeared that after meeting her at a Red 
Cross social, he danced eleven dances with her and then 
quite coldly begged to be excused, after which he fled the 
town, never daring to return to it afterward. Believe me 
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or not, he was sentenced to death for conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman and, even as my case was called, 
the guns of the firing squad roared a brutal knell for him. 

As for my own case, kam assured it is a classic in the 
annals of military law and, as one of our company who was 
formerly a court stenographer took it down in shorthand, 
I am able to present it verbatim as it occurred. Classic it 
may be, for I am no expert, but of a certainty it has proved 
a most melancholy classic for me. That, however, is by the 
way; for I am happy in thinking that, if it truly is a classic, 
my trial was at least worthy of me. Its record follows. 
Judge for yourselves! 


GENERAL COURT-MARTIAL No. 222292. 


, KANSAs. Oct. 19, 1917. 


On this date was arraigned before the above court, Erasmus 
Samuel Weatherbutton, criminal. Edward Carey, Prov. 2d Lieut., 
Inf., U. S. A., acted as counsel for the criminal, and George S. Smith, 
Prov. 2d Lieut., Cav., U. S. A., took the leading réle for the prosecu- 
tion. Both attorneys met the guaranteed weight of 192 pounds upon 
weighing in at the bar. The court was called to order at 8:42 P. M., 
above date, and the charges were read to the prisoner. 


CHARGES: 


I. VIOLATION OF ALL THE ARTICLES OF WAR. Specification: In 
that Lt. Erasmus Samuel Weatherbutton did, during the months of 
September and October, 1917, come to Camp , Kansas, and did 
there masquerade as a soldier, and did violate every known article of 
war, and three unwritten articles not yet made public. 

II. Treason. Specification: In that Erasmus Samuel Weather- 
button did, during the months of September and October, 1917, 
attempt to prejudice the future and reputation of the U. S. Army by 
inserting himself into it. 

III. WrittInc AND SPREADING ENEMY PROPAGANDA. Specifica- 
tion: In that Erasmus Samuel Weatherbutton, archspy and traitor, 
did, during the months of September and October, 1917, write and 
seek to disseminate enemy propaganda, to wit: By writing and seek- 
ing to force on others a work known 
as‘‘ Reflections Upon the Great War.” 


THE. TRIAL 


CHARGES READ BY THE JUDGE 
ADVOCATE 


By THE CourT: Erastus 
Samuel Weatherbutton, you 
have 

THE CRIMINAL: Erasmus, sir! 

THE Court: Erasmus Sam 
Weatherbutton, you have heard 
the charges. How do you plead? 

THE CRIMINAL: Erasmus 
Samuel, sir! Why, it’s absurd! 
My book is an intensely patri- 
otic and philosophical discus- 
sion —— 

THE Court: Silence! Guilty 
or not guilty? 

THE CRIMINAL: Not guilty! 

THe Court: The prisoner 
claims he is not guilty. Let the 
trial proceed. 

THE JupGE ApvocatE: If the 
Court pleases, I desire to intro- 
duce as counsel for the defense 
my distinguished contemporary, 
Lieutenant Edward Carey. 

THE Court: Ahem! Isa 
prisoner allowed a_ defending 
attorney in a case of this sort? 

THE CRIMINAL: Most cer- 
tainly, sir, and 

THE Court: Silence, or you'll be shot! Idon’t thinkheis! 

THE JUDGE ADVOCATE: It’s as well to give the poor devil 
every chance, sir! 

THE Court: If he’s guilty, why bother to defend him? 

THE JupGE ApvocaTE: Exactly, sir. 

Tue Court: And if he’s not guilty, why is he here at all? 

THE JupGE ApvocaTE: Ah, yes! He’s guilty, of course! 

THE CRIMINAL (Saluting frantically in all directions): If 
the Court pleases! 

THE Court: Well? 

THE CRIMINAL: If it’s not presuming, I demand a coun- 
sel and—and—a jury, sir. 

Tue Court: A jury! In a court-martial? Unheard of! 


“Forget It. Laugh 
Anyhow. Remember Mad Anthony Wayné 
and Admiral Farragut! And Let Me Alone!” 


He Saluted aT 
Seump, Si. He ty 
fense 


THE CRIMINAL: Every American has a right to a jury 
trial, sir. 

THE Court: Ah! Have you anything to prove you are 
an American citizen? 

THE CRIMINAL: In my Bible, sir, there is a record 

THE JUDGE ApvocaTeE: He has a Bible, sir! 

THE Court: The Bible may prove him a Christian, but 
not necessarily an American. Can we allow this? 

A MEMBER OF THE Court: I find, sir, in the case of the 
U. S. Government vs. Luke McGluke, 1907, A. R. 96, W. S. 
S. 371, Field Service Regulations and Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations, Article Nine and a Half, B. V. D., that a jury was 
once allowed a prisoner vnder similar circumstances. It 
found the accused guilty and sentenced him to be hanged. 

THE Court: That settles it! Impanela jury of nine men; 
we can’t afford twelve in time of war. [A jury was promptly 
impaneled and seated.] 


HE Court: Have any of you a religious prejudice 


against acting on a jury in a criminal case? 

THE Jury: No, sir. 

THE Court: Do you object, through conscientious rea- 
sons, to assessing the death penalty? Are you prejudiced 
against capital punishment? 

THE Jury: No, sir; no, sir. 

THE Court: Let the trial proceed. 

THE JUDGE ApvocaTE: Stop that! 

THE Court: What’s the matter? 

THE JupGeE ApvocaTe: The criminal is attempting to 
intimidate and terrify the jurors, sir. 

THE CRIMINAL: I was not. 

THE Court: Hm! Executioner, do your duty. 


— Once a Week 


THE CRIMINAL: Oh, please 

THe Court: Very well. 
low-brow methods. 

THE CRIMINAL: Oh, no, sir. 

THE Court: What’s that? 

THE CRIMINAL: Yes, sir. : 

THe Court: What do you mean? “No, sir. Yes, sir.” 
Will you, or will you not? 

THE CRIMINAL: | will, sir. 

Tue Court: What? Proceed with your method of 
terrorism? 
THE CRIMINAL: I will not, sir. 
Tue Court: You refuse then to desist from your methods? 

THE CRIMINAL: No, sir. I’m not terrifying them, sir. 
[Which was most manifestly true. The jurors were smil- 
ingly at ease throughout all this.—E. S. W.] 

THE Court: Don’t try to humbug me by confusing 
statements. Gentlemen of the Jury, let me inform you 
that your safety is assured. Proceed, Mr. Smith. 

THE JupGe ApvocaTEe: Gentlemen of the Jury, you 
have heard the charges read and know the criminal’s 
guilt. Nevertheless, I shall prove all the charges, after 
which you will find him guilty, and the court will sen- 
tence him. In order that you may have no hesitancy in 
proclaiming him guilty, let me assure you, upon my own 
spotless honor, that he is guilty of all that we charge and 
more. Mr. Carey? 

CounsEL: Gentlemen of the Jury 

THE Court: What! Is the prisoner’s counsel allowed 
to talk in court? 

THE JuDGE ApvocaTE: There seems to be a precedent 
for it, sir. 

CounsEL: Gentlemen of the Jury, I have only one 
answer to make to my esteemed colleague’s charges. 
The criminal claims he is not guilty. 

THE JupGE ApvocaTeE: The criminal’s statement is a 
lie. Call Mr. Upton. 


Mr. Upton called and sworn. 


THE JupGe ApvocaTE: Mr. Upton, state your name, 
rank and organization. re 

Mr. Upton: Charles Upton, High Private, Rear Rank, 
198th Provisional Battalion. 

THE JupGE ApvocaTE: So you know the accused? If 
so, state who he is. 

Mr. Upton: No, I do not know him. He isa criminal. 

THE JuDGE ApvocaTe: What did he do on that date? 

Court: Objection overruled. 

THE JupGE ApvocaTe: There was no objection, sir. 

THE Court: Overruled anyhow. 

THE JupGE ApvocaTE: What did he do on that date? 

Mr. Upton: On that date? 

THE JUDGE ApvocaTE: Yes. 

Mr. Upton: He saluted a tree stump, sir, intending 
thereby to bring disrespect and derision on the military 
service. He repeated the offense frequently. _ 

THE CRIMINAL: That was merely when I was in con- 
tem 


But no more of your brutal, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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When Our Boys Come Back: By Grace 8. Richmond 


OMEHOW they'll all be different — 


O God, we know it well! 


They're not the same who went away 


To fight the fires of hell. 


Their boyish eyes—now eyes of men — 


Will look us through and through, 


i) To see if what has come to us 
MY D Has made us different too. 


| 
Back From Over The | % 


Oh, they will have new standards then, 
These changed, new boys of ours, 

And by them they will measure us, 
With all their strange new powers; 

They'll find if we are petty still — 
And narrow —and ir, 

And in that searching gaze of theirs 


We'll feel our souls laid bare. 


Against that Day of Judgment Days 
We must make ready fast, 

Lest they shall be ashamed of us 
When they come home at last; 

For we should drink of sorrow, 
Yes, the very deepest cup, 

If in that Day, in their cleareyes, 
We could not measure up! Wy) 


Mrs. Redding’s Boy Comes Home and So Does Kirke Wendell, Junior 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “Mrs. Redding Sees it Through,” Etc. 


RS. KIRKE WENDELL, JUNIOR—our 
Judith—was half sitting, half lying in the 
|| corner of the couch nearest the fire. I sat 
not far away with my knitting. I had 
come over to the Manse to keep her com- 
pany through the December evening in 
the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Wendell— 
Kirke, father and mother—who 
were off in our car with Barry, my hus- 
band, on some errand for the church. 

Judith was not quite strong, even yet, although her baby— 
and Kirke, Junior’s—was more than four months old. She 
had been inexplainably slow in returning to the fine normal 
of physical being which had been hers hitherto. No, it was 
by no means inexplainable after all. Letters from the other 
side during these later months had been pitifully few, and 
since the armistice—well, there had been none as yet from 
Kirke, Junior, although we had had roundabout news of 
our boy Jack, probably still in hospital. And it was four 
weeks to a day since the armistice had been signed. 

Judith’s slender figure, curled im its corner among a heap 
of rosy pillows, had not stirred since she had flung herself 
there, murmuring: ‘Forgive me if don’t say a word for an 
hour, Mrs. Redding, dear? Baby was such a wide-awake 
baby to-night; I had fairly to fight her to get her to lie still.” 
I had begun to think she was sleeping—when quite suddenly 
she spoke. ‘‘ Mrs. Redding,’”’ she said, with a curious little 
thrill in her voice, ‘I have the strangest feeling that Kirke 
is very near me. He seems—oh—right here/—as if I could 
put out my hand and touch him. You don’t think - 
_ Vly heart was suddenly beating fast. I didn’t believe— 
oh, no, I didn’t believe—what I had heard people say. I 
had felt like that about my boy Jack a thousand times, and 
he was still alive and well—except that he had been twice 
wounded and in hospital, and was now safely convalescent. 

“‘T suspect he is thinking very hard about you this min- 
ute,” I said as lightly as I could manage. ‘‘ You'll have a 
letter to-morrow very likely. You should surely hear by now 
that he knows about little Judith.” 

“I wonder if he was badly disappointed.”” She, too, was 
trying to speak lightly. ‘But he won’t be—when he sees 
her. Nobody could be disappointed to have such a daughter 
instead of the-son he wanted, could he? It’s been always I, 
anyway, who wrote so confidently about the ‘son.’ But— 
she is beautiful, isn’t she, Mrs. Redding?” 

‘“‘She’s the most beautiful baby I ever saw,” I answered, 
“except Jack, and Jimmy, and Sally, and Sue. No’’—at 
Judith’s murmur of amused assent—" I’m not denying that 
she may be even prettier than they were, for she has your 
eyes, and no such eyes can be found in our family. There’s 
the car. They’ve come back earlier than they expected.” 
Glancing out of the wide Manse window, I had seen the car 
draw up, showing plainly under the arc light which swung 
at the corner. 

The Manse stood so far back from the street that the 
Wendells seldom drew the shades low in the front windows. 
“I like to have my parish feel that their minister is always 
at home to them,” Kirke, Senior, often said. So from the 

leasant living room one could always see across the lawn 
into the street as clearly by night as by day. } 

“They may have mail!" Judith sat up. ‘Oh, if they only 
would have!” 


N 


ps OUR suburban town it had been possible, since our 
boys had gone across, to go to the post office in the evening 
and get one’s letters at the window on the nights when 
foreign mail was likely to come in. 
We had a postmaster whose two 
sons were ‘‘over there,” and he was 
often known to use the telephone 
in friendly, fatherly sympathy with 
our eagerness to let us know that 
the long-desired letter had arrived 
at last. 

Katherine came into the house 
ahead of her husband and Barry. 
“No foreign mail to-night for any- 
body,” she called cheerfully the 
moment she opened the door. “As 
long as we know there’s none in we 
can’t wonder that we haven't a let- 
ter, can we?”’ 

Judith dropped back into her couch corner as 
Kirke Wendell, coming in rubbing his cold hands 
to warm them after the frosty drive, gave her his 
first glance. He went over and arranged the pil- 
lows for her, with the deft touch of a man accus- 
tomed to do many gentle things for the women of 
his household. “Feeling a bit stronger to-night, 
Judy?” he asked, and sat down beside her. 

After a minute, as Barry and Katherine fell to 
telling me of the call they had just made, I heard * 
eye say softly to her husband’s father what she 

ad said to me—about Kirke, Junior’s, seeming so 


strangely near to her, I didn’t hear what Kirke, Senior, 
answered; I only knew that, whatever he said, it was the 
right thing, because after a minute I saw Judith’s hand slip 
into his and then I heard her low laugh, as of one relieved. 

I can’t tell just how long after that it was when the big 
carful of men stopped in front of the door—men in khaki, 
as under that revealing arc light at the corner we saw 
instantly. Two leaped out, and we saw them turn to help 
out another. Kirke Wendell took three strides across the 
living room, ran down the hall and out upon the porch. We 
all rushed after him. Katherine paused at the top of the 
steps, her hands clenched tight. It couldn’t be—of course 
it couldn’t be 


i pe it was. It was Kirke Wendell, Junior, tall and slim, 
not quite so slim as when he went away, but—different 
somehow. He was coming up the walk, with one of the 
young officers close beside him, the other just behind. He 
didn’t wave at us; he didn’t call out, nor did we. His father 
had him in his arms before anybody had said a word. And 
then his mother, crushing him to her heart, with just one 
cry. And then 

Judith stood waiting, transfixed, as if she hadn’t power to 
run to meet him. She stood there at the edge of the porch, 
staring down at him, her face gone absolutely white. I 
think it was she who knew before any of us that the words 
Kirke, Junior, spoke first, after his two cries—‘‘ Father!" 
“‘Mother!’’—meant that he couldn’t see her. A man 
doesn’t say, breathlessly, ‘‘Where’s Judith?’’ when he is 
apparently looking straight up into the face he has come 
three thousand miles to see. For the brilliant arc light, so 
near the house, was throwing that face into full relief against 
the vines behind it. 
sitet God!”’ I heard Barry’s voice in my ear. ‘‘The boy’s 

ind! 

I didn’t believe it; I couldn’t at first. He stood very 
straight, and the wintry drive had stung the thin face into 
ruddiness; moreover, the beautiful dark eyes showed no 
harm—until later, indoors, where one could look at them 
closely. But the fact was evident. He was feeling of these 
beloved people; he was not seeing them. 

“Never mind, dearest’’—it was the first thing he said 
huskily to Judith, when she was in his arms. 

We turned away then; we had to, to get a grip upon 
ourselves. But we saw her slowly lead him in at the open 
door, ahead of us all, and on, up the stairs, out of sight. 


HE HAD not spoken to Barry and me; of course he did 
not know that we were there, and there was no need to 
tell him just then. He had come home, first of all, to Judith. 
Even his father and mother must wait for at least a little 
while. I think Judith had quite forgotten that there 
was anybody in the world but her man, come home to her. 

It was wonderful to me to see Kirke, Senior, and Katherine 
at once pull themselves together to show hospitality to the 
young officers who had brought Kirke, Junior, up from the 

ship. Never, perhaps, had those 
two known a greater strain upon 
nerve and self-control than 
during the half hour while they 
made ready and served trays of 
food and hot coffee for the 
guests, who must set out at 
. once for the return trip. Their 
thoughts could not have left 
for a. moment the blind boy 
upstairs with the wife whom he 
would never see again, and the 
baby whom I did not dare 
to let myself dwell upon it. 
Neither, I was sure, did they— 
et. 

“The captain’s a wonder, 
Mrs. Wendell,” one of the young 
officers, Lieutenant Ferry, said 
earnestly to Katherine in my 

hearing, as he came to her to 
take leave. Young Ferry had 


three of the “‘ wounded in service"’ stripes upon his sleeve, 
“Till he got his knockout he was the greatest firebrand in 
the regiment. Our company worshiped him; they’d have 
followed him through hell fire—and that’s what they did. 
He certainly was cut out for a soldier. I’m mighty proud 
to have been under him. It’s a darned shame he had to get 
his this way.” 

“Cut out for a soldier!’’ That rating sounded strange 
enough to us, who knew the young scholar of so short a time 
ago. Two years before he had been taking honors at college; 
now he had given such account of himself that a man who 
had fought beside him could speak of him like this! 

When the car with its load of khaki had gone, Barry and 
I made ready to take ourselves off too. 

Both the Wendells had disappeared for the moment and, 
thinking not to disturb them, I slipped quietly into the 
darkened study at the opposite side of the hall from the 
bright living room, in search of a book I had left there. 
When it was too late to retreat I caught sight of a figure 
seated at the desk at the end of the room by the window. 
Kirke, Senior, lifted his head and I saw a ravaged face. 


\ , JITH a murmur of compassion I would have left the 

room; but he stretched his arm toward me. ‘ You’ve 
caught me being weak,”’ he said uhder his breath, “‘ me—who 
preach strength to other people 

“You're not weak; you’re only—human,” I whispered. 

“T’ll come back in a minute,”’ he said; but he clung to my 
hand—dquite unconsciously, I knew. 

It was his turn now to need the friendly clasp he was so 
used to giving without stint to all in need. ‘Shall I send 
Katherine?” I asked him. ‘‘ You and she haven’t had a 
minute alone together since Kirke came.” 

But even as I spoke Katherine came in. And again I 
would have slipped away, but she came close and held me 
there with them. 

“You're such a friend to cling to,’ 
ought to be so happy that we 4s 

Then she laid her head down on my shoulder, and I took 
her to my heart for a minute, before I put, her in her hus- 
band’sarms. . . . 

It was not long before Kirke, Junior, and Judith came 
down—very slowly down—the stairs, and Kirke had the 
baby. I could see his face clearly now, pale and thin and a 
little drawn, showing the long strain he had been under; 
turned down toward the little, warm, fragrant bundle, and 
the young father’s lips were gravely smiling. We all went 
to meet them—Barry, too, who had been waiting in the hall. 

“‘She’s so—light!"" This was Kirke, Junior’s, wondering 
comment, sensing somehow that we were about him. 

“Did you expect her to tax your strength to carry, dear?” 
His mother’s voice had just its old bright, sweet ring. How 
did she manage it? 

“‘Well, I suppose I expected, being so important, there’d 
seem a bit more of her.’’ He felt of the downy head, laid his 
roughened fingers fearsomely against the roseleaf cheek. 

“‘He’s so splendid,” said Judith softly, and her eyes were 
enough to make one weep, although her voice didn’t falter, 
any more than Katherine’s had done, “‘so splendid about the 
baby’s being a girl, when he wanted a boy so much.” 

“Why, I’m glad she’s a girl.” The brave young voice 
took a deeper note. “One soldier boy in the family’s enough.”’ 


’ she said. ‘“‘And we 


ND now, when Barry and I had had Kirke, Junior’s, 

greeting for ourselves we would surely have gone, but 

his father detained us. He said—it was so characteristic oi 

him we couldn’t be surprised—that he wanted us to stay for 
just a word of thanksgiving over his boy’s return. 

““Are you sure we'd better stay?” I whispered it in 
Katherine’s ear. “‘Oughtn’t it to be just you?” 

“Oh, no!”” Her arm caught mine. “ You've been with us 
in everything; we want you now.” 

“Mrs. Redding, Mr. Redding’’—Kirke, Junior, turne: 
toward us—‘‘I’ve a message from Jack for you. I wasn’t 
going to tell it to you till you were leaving; but perhaps 
you'd better have it now before father—it’s like this: Jaci 
thought Well, you see I couldn’t get word to my family 
before I sailed, to let them know about this—accident of 
mine, because I was sent off so un- 
expectedly at the last. But Jack, 
knowing I was coming, said 1"! 
best tell you that he'll be coming 
soon now. And—he’s in fine shape, 
almost as well as ever. And he 
wants you not to mind any more 
than he does, because—his right 
sleeve is empty.” 

His hand was on my arm; some- 
how he had found it. The room 
whirled. I felt Barry’s arm about 
me. I set my teeth and said firmly 
to myself that I, wouldn’t faint. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Mr. Peebles Sang an Old Welsh Song That Mr. Van Winkle Used to Like. He Sang it Lustily, and Mr. Van Winkle Joined Him in the Refrain With Great Spirit 


changes that have transformed New York in the 

last fifty years stands an old brick house, the prop- 
erty of the family that built it more than a century ago. 
For years this gloomy building had been left unoccu- 
pied. Across the street is a small frame dwelling; also 
old and decrepit, which had once belonged to the man 
who still lived there; but he had lost it long since, as he 
had lost everything. He was a singular person, this 
Herman Peebles. His face was framed by waving hair, 
still thick, but- white. His nose was prominent, and in 
the days when life had held a little zest for him it would 
often twitch as his blue eyes twinkled. But now his 
eyes were partially obscured by cataracts; his gentle mouth, 
shaped for smiling, drooped pathetically; his long fingers, 
those once capable servants, were almost useless. His 


|; A PART of the city left undisturbed by the 


house had been mortgaged and sold; his violins had been: 


pawned and forfeited; he could no longer supply orchestra- 


tions for the melodies of song writers. Yet his mind was: 


unimpaired, and he could still hear haunting phrases of 
music that he had never been able to compose. 

Mrs. Peebles was a frail, silent little woman, possessing 
an eager spirit. Herman’s love for her was passionate and 
tender. After the birth of their child, a daughter, she be- 
came an invalid—a fact that filled Herman with self- 
reproach and often bitterness. 


ho three years he had been permitted to remain in the 
old frame house that had once been his. But now the 
property had been sold, and on this December afternoon 
Herman Peebles, almost blind, sat inertly at the window of 
his dismantled parlor and peered across the street at the 
deserted brick house with the rusty shutters. One of them 
at a basement window was hanging on one hinge, clanking 
in a strong wind that drove a light snowfall before it. He 
could see the house only vaguely, but he was familiar with it 
outside and in; in former years he had entertained with his 
music the guests of the rich man who had lived there then. 

He had kept the knowledge of the impending tragedy 
from his wife and daughter. He had, in fact, continued until 
this day to keep them in some comfort by borrowing a little, 
by collecting now and then some old debt, and by more and 
more frequent visits to the pawnshop. And he had also kept 
hope in the house by a deception which he had practiced so 
long that it had become habitual. He had once worked on 
the composition of an opera which he had been unable to 
bring to any definite form. But he assured his wife and 
daughter that it was finished and would sooner or later be 
produced. When despair stood in the doorway Herman 
would rouse himself and say, ‘‘ The opera is to have a hearing 
next week,”’ or ‘‘A friend has taken the opera to a manager 
who is looking for a piece. I really have great hopes for it 
now.” 

Herman, by the window, sat watching until night fell and 
the semidarkness in which he lived became absolute. 

Mona, his daughter, a girl of eighteen, came through the 
house singing. She looked in on her way to the kitchen. 
“Are you there?” 

“Yes, by the window, watching the snow.” 

“Don’t you want a light?” 

“No; I like to see the snow blow through the rays of the 
street light.’”’ He had never told his family how little he 
could see. 


ir. Peebles’ Adventure in Crin 


And the Bad Beginning 


That Made a Good Ending 


_By Arthur Henry 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATION BY CARTON MOOREPARK 


As he sat alone in the dark the house across the way came 
to his mind with a peculiar insistence; he heard the clanking 
shutter. Despairing thoughts scurried through his mind. In 
the midst of them he arose, put on his hat and overcoat and 
left the house, closing the door softly that his wife and 


‘daughter might not hear. 


The street was deserted. He crossed over, guided by the 
rattle of the loose shutter. Then he stood for a moment 
with his hand-upon it, amazed at this thing he was attempt- 
ing. Ever since this shutter had broken from its hinge he 
had intended to repair it, for the sake of old days when the 
master of the house had been his friend. He had often 
thought, “That broken shutter will someday tempt athief”’; 
and now here he was to take advantage of it! 

He pushed the shutter from the lower portion of the 
window, kicked the glass until it fell in fragments to the 
floor inside, entered through the hole he had made, and let 
= shutter fall, leaving everything apparently as it was 

ore. 

It was dark and cold and still in the old house. He took 
a box of matches from his pocket and struck a light, recog- 
nizing the familiar furniture of the dining room. He found 
candles in the candlesticks and candelabra on the table, 
sideboard and along the walls. He lighted them all and 
stood for a minute in the soft glow. Then he hastily snuffed 
them out, all but one. With this in his hand he made a 
tour of the house. 

He went first to the cellar; there were fully a cord of wood 
and some tons of coal in the bins. In a few minutes there 
was a fire in the furnace, and Mr. Peebles was on his way 
upstairs. The floors were all bare, but he discovered rugs 
and bedding wrapped up in large bundles in numerous closets, 
and there was sufficient furniture in all the rooms to make 


them luxuriously comfortable in the eycs of Herman 
Peebles. 


& HE passed from room to room, finding not only beds 
and tables and chairs and soft couches to lounge on, but 
pipes in the pipe rack, books inclosed in the bookcases, and 
almost a complete set of dishes in]the butler’s ey i he 
became excited, going once more over the entire house, look- 
ing this time into bureau drawers and leaving them open in 
his haste. He was no longer hurrying with the thought of 

ursuers, but rather as one runs after good fortune before 
it slips away. 

In two of the bedrooms were canopy beds with the cur- 
tains belonging to them folded on the closet shelves. The 
dresser drawers were full of odds and ends of toilet articles, 
not worth much perhaps to the fashionable ladies who 
had abandoned them, but possessed of great value in the 


half-blind eyes now péering at them, for that his wife and 
daughter could not possess such vanities had been one 
of Mr. Peebles’ greatest sorrows. 

The heat from the furnace began to permeate the 
house, and Mr. Peebles’ nose, poised for a moment 
above these discovered treasures, twitched in a most 
decided and cheerful manner. He found the key to 
the front door in the lock and, drawing back the bolts, 
went boldly forth, indifferent now as to passers-by. It 
was still storming, but he had procured a house for his 
family and was unmindful of the wind and snow. 

As he entered the door of his old home he heard his 
daughter calling to him from the dining room. He 

shook the snow from his hat and overcoat and, hanging 
them in the hall, went with an unusually buoyant step down 
the creaking stairway. He smiled at his family through the 
steam rising from the soup, and cheerfully made the an- 
nouncement which an hour before had seemed like the fall 
of doom. 

“We have no reason to cling to this old house,”’ he said. 
“We no longer own it, and it has required great courage on 
our part to be happy here. Nothing in it is ours except our 
clothes; it will be no trouble to move.” 

“Oh, Herman!” gasped his wife, “‘we’ve got to go?” 

“Never mind, my pet; it’s only across the way to the Van 
Winkle house. I’m to be the caretaker. There is a fire in 
the furnace, I shall spend the night there, and in the morn- 
ing you and Mona can move in.” 


HE Van Winkle house was neither for sale nor rent, and 

the agents of the estate gave it no thought. No one in 
the neighborhood questioned Mr. Peebles’ position, and the 
winter passed, leaving him in undisturbed possession of his 
ill-gotten home. The shutters had not been removed from 
the front of the house, but the entire rear, facing the south, 
had been thrown open to the sun. There were three stories 
and a basement, overlooking a large open area that had once 
been a rose garden and was inclosed by a high brick wall 
covered with trumpet vines. 

[Each member of the family had a sitting room and a bed- 
room, and even Mona, on the top floor, had a bathroom of 
her own. From the odds and ends found two toilet sets had 
been assembled. Mrs. Peebles was at first doubtful if they 
had a right to use these things, but Mr. Peebles assured her 
that everything in the house was at their disposal. “I 
would not have taken this position otherwise,’’ said he. 

Rugs, soft blankets, downy quilts atid embroidered 
spreads, couch covers, curtains and portiéres had all been 
found, pressed and utilized, so that when the New Year 
came and clamoring voices in the night proclaimed it, drown- 
ing the melody of bells, this little family thought themselves 
too comfortable to go out. They lighted candles in all the 
rooms, had fires crackling in the fireplaces, and toasted one 
another and the New Year in affection and gratitude. 

Mr. Peebles found no difficulty in securing from trades- 
people all the family needed. He was known for an honest 
man in the neighborhood, and now, as caretaker for the Van 
Winkles, his credit was good for whatever he might ask. At 
the end of two months he felt that it was necessary to pay 
the bills so far incurred and, after some deliberation, he 
selected a tapestry from a chest in the attic and, taking it to 
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A Romance of the American Girl of To-Morrow: By Martha Bensley Bruére 


XVIII 


HAVEN’T,” said Mildred to the head of 
the employment Agency, ‘ever worked 
before except when I was in the Service’’; 
held out her honorable discharge” 
card. 

“‘Tsee; you made a good record, but it’s 
agriculture. Not much helpto you in New 
York City. Here's this time in the flour 
mill, though—did you like that? We 
might get you a place in a factory.” 

The woman began to look hastily through a card cata- 
logue, and Mildred had a quick vision of Marnie Epstein 
working ‘‘ by ladies’ waists.’ 

“‘Not in a factory where they make clothes, if you please; 
I'd rather not sew.” 

“Well, I don’t blame you; I hate it myself—only there’s 
more girls in that than anything else in the city and, since 
the Service takes so many out, they’re always short- 
handed.”’ She dipped into another file. ‘‘How’d you like 
paper-box making or human hair? I could place you in 
either of them.” 

‘‘[—I—will you tell me what I’d be expected to do?” 

““You’d make switches and wigs and all sorts of fake hair; 
here’s a place in Sixth Avenue wants a beginner; they pay 
five dollars a week to start. It’s a pretty good place, I 
guess; we haven’t had any complaints from it anyway.” 

“‘T think perhaps the box making “6 

The woman filled in a blank with an address and pushed 
it toward her. “I tell you what it is, though,” she said 
finally, ‘‘ you’re a nice, clean-looking girl, and I think you'd 


. learn easy enough—if you want a place as waitress or 


chambermaid in a private family. You can get better wages 
there than anywhere else, if you want to do it.” 

Mildred gasped a little and felt herself flushing. “I think 
I'll go and see the box factory; thank you.” 

“Well, if you don’t get that job, come back and I'll see if 
there isn’t something else. I’m sure we can place you.” 

Mildred went down in the elevator and gave the address 
of the box factory to Wicks as he opened the door of the 
limousine for her. 


| TURNED out to bea rickety old red-brick building in 
the tangle of Greenwich Village, not half a mile from Wash- 
ington Square. The entrance was flanked by waiting trucks, 
so the chauffeur was forced to stop 
some distance away and Mildred 
walked to the door. 

A man in shirt sleeves took her slip, 
looked her over carelessly—one blue 
serge suit is very much like another 
blue serge suit to the uninitiated. 
“Ever worked at boxes?” he asked 
briefly. 

“No, I never have.” 

“Finished your Service year?” 

“Yes, I was through in October.” 

“What have you been working at 
since then?”’ 

haven’t been working at all.’’ 

“‘ All right; I guess we can take you 
on in the pasting; five-fifty to start. 
Report Monday morning. Eight 
sharp.” And then, calling toward 
the back of the room: ‘Hey, Jim! 
Got those invoicesready? Well, bring 
‘em here, can’t you?” 

There seemed nothing further for 
Mildred to do except to go out 
through the door, past the trucks and 
into the limousine again. She took 
her seat, trembling a little; she had a 
job! She was going to work! ‘ Mon- 
day morning at eight sharp.” It 
was quite necessary to have paper 
boxes. It was a useful work, because 
there had to be something to put 
things into; although, of course, it 
wasn’t soimportant as growing things 
to eat. 

She looked up suddenly to find her- 
self still in front of the box factory 
with Wicks standing expectant. 
“Oh, I forgot! Home, please!’”’ And 
then suddenly on the impulse: 
“Wicks, I’ve got a job.” 

The footman started, then smiled slowly: ‘‘Thank you, 
miss; [ hope you'll like it. I thought you’d be doing 
something after the Service.” And, touching his cap, he 
sprang up beside the chauffeur. 


Meo had been hunting work for a week. She 
hadn’t known just how to go about it. The advertise- 
ments, “Help Wanted—Female,” in the newspapers were 
mostly for nursemaids or general housework or stenog- 
raphers or some specialized thing she didn’t. know how to 
do. So she had advertised, and had got nothing except 
offers of work as a clerk or as an office girl, and she wanted 
to really make something, to create. And then she had dis- 
covered the Public Employment Agency, and now she had 
a job, and Monday morning at “eight sharp” she would 
begin to make things that people had to have. 

Mildred thought of it exultantly as Henriette coiled her 
hair afresh and brought her a gold-and-white dinner dress, 
for it was the night of Mrs. Carter’s weekly dinner. 

“The decorations, Mademoiselle Mildred, are of yellow— 
orchids the most wonderful from the gardener at Torexo. 
This white with the gold, if mademoiselle pleases, will give 
the effect.” 

“Oh, thank you, Henriette; it’s quite all right; it’s very 
clever of you to have thought of it.” 

After dinner Apperson Forbes settled himself beside 
Mildred at the coffee table. He watched the girl’s strong, 
slender hands filling the cups from the silver urn in silence 
for a while; he knew how to make silence count toward 
what he was going to say. ‘Do you know what I always 
think of when I see you at this coffee table—and I come to 
watch you as often as Mrs. Carver will ask me?” he said. 

“It must be monotonous, if you always think the same 
thing.” During the moment before “ answered, she 


thought that her remark was unexpectedly clever and was 
pleased with her own finesse. 

“Not if it’s the thing I want to think of all the time.” 

Quick recovery on Mildred’s part and right-about face: 
“Well, I don’t like to think the same thing over again and 
again. I’ve just decided to so something different.’’ Wait- 
ing for his reply, she felt reintrenched behind her inde- 
terminate declaration. 

‘“What have you decided to do—marry?’’ There was an 
uncontrollable change in his voice. 

“Oh, not that; ‘I’m going to work.” 

The man settled himself into the relaxation of relief. 
“Oh, well, if you want to see what it’s like; but I should 
think the Service would have given you enough already. 
I never find you with time to spare for me.” 

“But all this doesn’t count, and the Service was just a 
beginning. I’m going to really work and be paid for it— 
five dollars and a half a week.” 

“My dear girl, what are you going to do?’”’ There had 
been no considering pause before the question. 

“‘T’ve got a job in a paper-box factory—in the pasting 
department. The boss told me to begin ‘Monday morning 
at eight sharp.’”’ 


‘to man was silent, trying to recover his conversational 
voice. He began two quite unrelated sentences and 
stopped them both. ‘Why are you doing this, will you tell 
me, please?’ he said at last. 

“T just can’t stand everything being so dull; nothing 
happens that’s different from anything else—nothing. And, 
ae such a lot of things need to have somebody to do 
them.” 

The coffee was all poured now and the room was full of soft 
talk. Apperson looked hastily about; there was no seclusion 
available, so he boldly trusted in the privacy of the crowd. 

“Things don’t have to be dull; they don’t have to be 
always the same. I could put more variety into your life 
than you know there is in the world. You're right about 
too much of this sort of thing getting on the nerves; but 
why have too much of it? Mildred, Ict me show you what 
there really is in life, if you know how to get it. You know 
I adore you; don’t torment me any longer; marry me, and 
let me give you the real good time you ought to have. 
Mildred—darling—if you knew how I worship you!” 


— Or 
Or 


1 


WOMAN’S LOVE 


BY ROBERTA RUSSELL 


“AS DEEP as Woman’s love,” quoth lightly 
Maid with heart yet free. 
“Speak not, my child, of sacred things in jest” — 
from One who had fulfilled Her Destiny. 
“’Tis Woman’s Love upholds, controls, encom- 
passes the Earth, 
Enduring all, embracing all — all Death, all Life 
and, what is more than these, all Birth!” 


CHILDREN 


BY LEE SHIPPEY 


I BELIEVE that every baby is, like Christ, a 

gift of God, 

Sent into this world to lead us in the paths which 
should be trod ; 

Sent to give us understanding; sent to teach us 
love divine ; 

Sent to be hope’s inspiration. Oh, I thank Thee, 
Lord, for mine! 


The girl rose straight out of her low seat, and Apperson 
Forbes rose with her, almost forgetful of the people about 
him, almost forgetful of himself. She turned a little un- 
steadily and walked toward the library; then, as a sound 
of light laughter stopped her, she retraced her steps and 
sat down at the table again. No one seemed to have noticed 
them, but someone had. 

Old Andrew Carver, who had dropped in after dinner, 
pattered across to the table. “Well, my dear, you’re a 
niece for an uncle to be proud of; have you coffee for me?”’ 

“Oh, Uncle Andrew— Uncle Andrew!” The emotion was 
clear in her voice. ‘‘ But I thought you didn’t drink coffee 
at night.” 

“It depends on the provocation.”’ The old man pulled a 
light chair forward and crossed his immaculate trousers, so 
perfect that it seemed impossible for anything so human as 
legs to be inside them. ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Forbes? I see 
that your horse won the Sienglarhene. Yes—yes—thought 
so; sounds like a good race. I don’t go ayall, but I keep 
‘em in mind a little.’’ 

“Uncle Andrew,” Mildred began breathlessly, ‘I’ve just 
been telling Mr. Forbes that I’m going to work—in a fac- 
tory, making paper boxes!” 

“Well, that’s interesting. When shall you start?” His 
matter-of-fact tone rclieved the tension. 

“They told me to come Monday morning.” 


Cy Andrew stirred his coffee absently. “It’s a new 
thing to me, thinking of a niece of mine as going out 
into the world and working for wages. I have to get ad- 
justed to it; but why a box factory in particular, my dear? 
Have you an affinity for boxes?” 

“Of course I don’t care any more about boxes than lots of 
other things; I just happened to get a job there.” — 


> 30 
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“But how did you find this opening of a career? I’m sup 
Mr. Forbes won't mind if we go into this a little further. 
he’ll excuse a certain family interest.” ; 

So Mildred told him of her search for work; and Qj 
Andrew, watching Apperson Forbes as he listened, thought 
that the box factory at eight sharp wasn’t enough of , 


barrier and, seeing Frank Carver come out of the library & 


just then, beckoned him over. 

“Frank, I want to make a business suggestion to you~ 
and you know that’s a thing I don’t often do: Take this 
girl of yours and put her into that steel mill down in Jersey, 
You still own it, don’t you? Steel rails are more important 
than paper boxes, and that seems to be the alternative.” 

“But there aren’t any women working there—at least | 
think not.” 

“Well, put ’em in. I suspect we’ve got an industrial 
imagination floating round in this part of the family, and we 
don’t want any hated rival to get advantage of it.”’ 

“Oh, father, would you let me work there—on the 
supersteel, you know?” 

“Certainly, Mildred,” said Frank, looking into the ear. 
nest eyes of his daughter and remembering the entreaties of 
the foreman of the mill, his almost son-in-law. 

Apperson Forbes strolled away; he knew himself beaten, 
He really loved the girl with all the energy that was lef: him, 
He had simply overbid his hand. 


Re that is why Mr. Jake Edwards, of the Eureka Paper 
Box Company, Incorporated, received on Friday the 
following note: 

My dear Mr. Edwards: I have decided not to take the position 
you offered me in the pasting department of your factory when | 
called at your office yesterday. I have found work which I think js 
more useful than making paper boxes. I am very sorry if my not 
going to work on Monday morning at eight sharp is an inconvenience 
to you. It was very good of you to offer me the position. 

Thursday the eighth. Very cordially, M1ILprRep Carver. 


Jake Edwards turned the note over in his hands, carried 
it to the dirty window and looked it over carefully. “‘Say, 
I remember that girl—some looker all right. Well, what's 
the game priced, 

And several times durinz the day Mr. Edwards was heard 
to apostrophize some insubstantial atmospheric condition: 
“Well, whada ya think o’ that!” 

Frank Carver might have hung 
fire about his promise of finding his 
% daughter work in the steel mill, but 
‘a > for an official document that arrived 

for her during the week. It was an 
offer of a position as professional 
“<S) Oo, , tractor driver and team leader for the 
following season in the Agricultural 
Service. The document stated that 
her record in the Service had been 
high enough to entitle her to this po- 
sition, and offered her her expenses 
and sixty dollars a month from the 
beginning of April to the last of Octo- 
ber. Mildred showed it to her par- 
ents without a word. 

After they had read it she made the 
succinct remark: ‘ Well!” 

She had a month in which to con- 
sider the Government offer, and 
Frank bestirred himself to bring his 
rival job in quiek competition. 

So that a square, businesslike desk 
in the little office next to the labora- 
tory was the door of the world that 
opened to Mildred. And she set her 
feet joyously and with a good deal 
of confidence in the new country she 
found beyond. 

Her first interest was to find uses 
for the new supersteel in agriculture. 
The fact that she had broken so many 
reaper blades in North Dakota was 
her point of departure, and from that 
bit of sure knowledge which she had 
acquired by original research, so to 
speak, she had to find out other di- 
rections where supersteel could be 
used. And this led her into the realm 
of mechanics, and she found herself 

* sitting at the feet of the machinists 
in the mill and studying trade journals and technical papers; 
and this again led to a study of advertising as a means 0 
making the people who ought to use supersteel know that 
such a thing existed. Mildred, provided with a stenog- 
rapher of her own, plunged delightedly into them all. 

Her plunging didn’t of course result in immediate finan- 
cial advantage to the firm, nor in immediate industria! ad- 
vantage to the potential users of supersteel; but it did 
result in the immediate solution of her own distressing 
problems—all but one. 


| Bp six mornings in the week, Mildred went over to 
the factory office. She arrived there at nine—late fora 
factory hand; early for Mildred. All day she worked in the 
office, trying to discover new uses for supersteel or trying to 
get in touch with people who might be expected to use It. 
Her letters, signed “ M. Carver,’’ were taken to be from 4 
member of the firm and treated with respect. 

When she called in person on representatives of manu- 
facturing plants, the appearance of a lovely young git! 
where they had expected to find a mature business man 
sometimes created confusion. It is not probable that Mil- 
dred was the best promoter the firm might have con 
manded—how could she be? But that was not the reason 
she was there. 

Frank Carver gave her that chance, as he would have 
given her necklaces and rings, as he had given her dolls 
the past or would buy her a duke in the future i! she 
wanted one. But it is true that some of the qualities that 
had been bred into the Carver line from generations ° 
having what they wanted, the tacit habit of success, thé 
expectation of being listened to, carried her a long way: 
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This Done, He . 
Went to the 
Coupé, Lifted Out 
the Child, Carried 
Her to the Road- 
side and Set Her 
Down onthe Grass 


There Was a Mo- 
ment When He 
Crossed the Full 
Gush of Illumi- 
nation and Fergu- 
son Had a Clear 
Glimpse of Him 


XXI—(Continued) 


OR some seconds after failing to find the cigar 
band in the box with the crystal lid, Ferguson 


receptacle. He had seen the band there a few days 
before; he was certain he had. He shook up the con- 
tents and overturned the box, strewing the studs and 
pins on the bureau. But it was fruitless; the band, 
crushed and flattened as he remembered it, was gone. 
Asoft step on the staircase caught his ear and, look- 
ing up, he saw Willitts’ head rise into view. 

The man came down the passage and spoke with 
his customary deference: ‘‘I saw the car, sir, and 
knew you’d come back. Would you like dinner?”’ 

“No.”’ Ferguson’s voice was short. “I dined in 
town. Look here. I’ve lost something.’’ He pointed 
to the scattered jewelry: ‘‘I had a cigar band in that box, 
and it’s gone. Did you see it?” 

Willitts looked at the box and shook his head: ‘ No, sir. 
A cigar band, a thing made of paper?’’ He moved to the 
bureau, began to shift the toilet articles and look among 
them. ‘I’m afraid I didn’t see it, sir, or if 1 did, I didn’t 
notice. Maybe it’s got strayed away somewhere.” He 


stood before his bureau, staring at the opened. Myste 


continued his search, Ferguson watching him with moody - 


Irritation. 

“What the deuce could have happened to it? I put it in 
that particular place myself for safe keeping.”’ 

Willitts, feeling about the bureau with careful fingers, 
said: it of any value, sir?” 

“Yes.”” Ferguson turned away and threw himself into a 
chair. “It was of great value; I wouldn't have lost it for 
anything. It was evidence ” He stopped, growling 
under his breath. 

“I’m very sorry, sir; but it doesn’t seem to be here. 
Perhaps the chambermaid threw it away, thinking it had got 
in the box by mistake.” 

“I dare say; it sounds likely. Well—have the car taken 
to the garage; I’m not coming down again. If anyone calls 
up I’m out. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,’’ said Willitts, and softly withdrew. 


XXII —Molly’s Story (Continued) 


FTER that Monday night when Ferguson went off in a 
rage he didn’t show up at Grasslands for several days, 
and I had the place to myself, and I went back to the job | 
was engaged for—the robbery—with a fresh eye, the old idea 
cleared out of my head by Mrs. Price’s confession. She’d 
explained the light by the safe at one-thirty. With that out 
of the way I could get busy on the cigar band. I was just 
aching to do it,:for, as I'd told Ferguson, it was an Al 
Starting point. 

For two days I collected data, ferreted into the move- 
ments of every person on the place, gossiped round in the 
village, picked up a bit here and a scrap there, and made 
notes at night in my room. Before I was done I knew the 
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movements of everybody in that house on the night of July 
seventh as if I’d personally conducted each one through that 
important and exciting evening. It wasn’t love of the work 
alone, or the feeling that I ought to earn my salary, that 
pushed me on. There was something else: I wanted to clear 
Esther Maitland. I kept thinking of her eyes looking at me 
when I gave her the drink of water, and it made me sort of 
sick, 


Bee ge ted morning I'd got all I could and, with my 
notes and my fountain pen, I went out on the side piazza 
by Miss Maitland’s study; there was a table there and it was 
quiet and secluded. Taking the cigar band as the central 
point, I built up from it something like this: 

It had been dropped by a man between half past eight, 
when the storm stopped, and half past ten, when Miss Mait- 
land found it. The man could not be Mr. Janney, who had 
driven both ways; nor Dixon or Isaac, who had walked to 
the village by the road and come back the same route; nor 
Otto the chauffeur, as he had stayed at Ferguson’s garage 
visiting with Ferguson’s men. The head gardener had gone 
to the movies with the other Grassland servants, and the 
undergardeners had been in their own homes in the village, 
as I had taken pains to find out. Therefore, it was no man 
living on the place at that time. But it was someone who was 
familiar with the house and its interior workings; the dogs, 
heard to start barking, had suddenly quieted down, and a 
rose from Miss Maitland’s dress had been found inside the 
safe. 

The rose figured as a proof this way: it had been put inside 
the safe to throw suspicion on Miss Maitland; the thief was 
aware that she knew the combination. This would argue 
that he was acquainted with the habits of the household. 
Where his plan slipped up was Mrs. Price’s coming ¢ ter, 
finding the rose, salting it down in a piece of tissue paper and, 
for some reason of her own, not saying a word about it. How 
did he get the rose? As far as I could see, there was just one 
way: Esther Maitland had spent part of the afternoon of 
July the seventh altering her evening dress. Ellen had pinned 


it on her, and she’d taken tne waist down to her study 
to sew on, as her room was too hot. When she’d 
gone upstairs again—it was Ellen who gave me all 
this—she’d left part of the trimming on the desk. 
The next morning the parlor maid had given it to 
Ellen—all cut and picked apart, some of the roses 
loose in a cardboard box—to put in Miss Maitland’s 
room. It had lain on the desk all night. 

Now one man, who would be familiar to the dog 
and might know Miss Maitland’s privileges and 
habits, was Chapman Price. But it wasn’t he, fo 
at nine-thirty, the hour when the thief was busy, 
Mr. Price was crossing the Queensboro Bridge, 
headed for New York. When I’d got this far I sat 
_ _ biting my pen handle and sizing it up: A thief, pro- 
fessional, had taken the jewels. He was someone unknown, 
having no connection with Mr. Price or Miss Maitland. 
The two crimes had been committed by different parties; 
I was as sure of that as that the sun would rise to-morrow. 

After dinner that evening I went out on the balcony and 
sat there, turning it all over in my head. Presently I heard 
the gravel crunch under a foot, a soft padding on the grass, 
and then a long, lean figure came into the brightness that 
shot out across the drive from the hall behind me—it was 
Ferguson. 

He dropped down on the top step, settled his back against 
one of the roof posts and took out and lighted a cigar, all with 
a serious, glum look. 


| gna out a long shoot of smoke, he said: ‘I’ve come 
over to speak to you about that idea of mine, that cigar 
band I told you about.” 

“Oh,” answered, ‘‘ you’ve got round to that, have you?” 

“‘T have, or perhaps you might say halfway around.” 

PM I’m the whole way. I’ve spent three days getting 
there.” 

on thought you’d beat me to it. What have you arrived 
at ” 

“The certainty that the man who dropped the band was 
the thief.” 

“We're agreed at last. Have you gone far enough around 
to come to a suspect ?’’ 

“*No, I’m stuck there.” 

He blew out a ring and said: ‘‘Soam I; and the worst of 
it is that our main exhibit, the cigar band, is gone. I looked 
for it last night and found it was lost.” 

“Lost!” I sat up quick. He'd told me where he kept it, 
and right off I thought it was funny. ‘Gone out of that box 
you had it in?” 

“Yes. I wanted to see it when I came in—I’d been in 
town—and it wasn’t in the box.” 

“Had it been there recently?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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_« Phe elder man was obviously impressed by it, 
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Miss Maitl 


“Um; I can’t tell just how recently, perhaps a week ago.” 

“Did you ask about it 

“Yes, I asked Willitts. He said he hadn’t seen it.” 

Pa you tell me you kept studs and jewelry in that 

x 

“T did; that’s what it’s for. I don’t see how he could have 
helped seeing it. I dare say he did and, thinking it was no 
use, threw it away and then, when he saw I wanted it, got 
scared and lied.” 

A thing like a zigzag of lightning went through me. My 
voice sounded queer as I spoke: ‘‘He could have known, 
couldn’t he, of that walk you and Miss Maitland took—that 
walk when you found the band?” 

He had been looking dreamy and indifferent; now he 
turned to me a little surprised, as if he was wondering at my 
questions. ‘‘I suppose so. He knew all my crowd up there; 
they’re forever running back and forth from one place to the 
other. I’ve no doubt he heard it talked threadbare—the 
boss walking home with Mrs. Janney’s secretary.” 

Something lifted me out of my chair, carried me across the 
balcony and plunked me down beside him on a lower step. 
“‘Someone, who knew the family,” I said slowly, ‘‘someone 
who knew it was out that night, someone who knew Miss 
Maitland had the combination, someone who could have got 
a key to the front door, someone the dogs were friendly with!” 

He was staring at me as if he was hypnotized. 

I put my hands on his shoulders and gave them a shake. 
‘Why, man, wake up. It’s Willitts!” 


XXIII 


| SPITE of Molly’s excited certainty that Willitts was 
the thief, Ferguson was not convinced. Willitts had gone 
to the movies with the Grassland servants, and if he had 
been with them the whole evening he was as innocent as 
Dixon or Isaac. Ferguson had a restless night. 
He felt that he ought to be in town where he 
could keep Suzanne under his eye, and decided to 
motor in in the morning. Also, he began to think 
that Molly was probably right; she was shrewd 
and experienced, knew more of such matters than 
he. He would go to the Whitney office and put 
the Willitts affair in their hands, then run up to 
the St. Boniface, take a room and have a look in 
at Suzanne. 

He left the house at nine-thirty, telling the but- 
ler he was called to the city on business, and 
might be gone a day or two. At the Whitney 
office he was informed that Mr. and Mrs. Janney 
were in consultation with the heads of the firm, 
and, saying he would not disturb them, he waited 
in an outer room, from where he telephoned to 
Suzanne, telling her he would be at the hotel later. 
When the Janneys had gone he was ushered into 
the old man’s office, where he found that a move 
on Price had been planned for that ‘afternoon, 
when he was to be summoned to the office, charged 
with the kidnaping, and commanded to render up 
the child. 

Whitney and his son listened to Ferguson’s 
story of the cigar band with unconcealed interest. 


and decided that he would see Willitts as soon as 
possible and put him through a grilling examina- 
tion. O’Malley could be sent to Council Oaks at 
once to bring him in,_and his business could be 
disposed of before they got round to Price. As 
Ferguson rose to go, George had the receiver of 
the desk telephone down and was giving low- 
voiced instructions to O’Malley to report imme- 
diately at the office. 

It was nearly one o’clock when the young man 
found himself on the street level. There was no 
use going to the St. Boniface now, as the family 
would be at lunch and speech alone with Suzanne 
impossible. On the way uptown he stopped at a 
restaurant, and had lunch himself, lingering over 
the meal. At the desk in the St. Boniface he 
waited while Mrs. Price’s room was called up. 
There was no response. Mrs. Price must be out. 
He engaged a room and left the message that he 
would be there and to be called up as soon as she 
came in. 


UZANNE had gone to Larkin’s, called there 
by a telephone message. She had scrambled 
into her street clothes and, shaking in every limb, 
slipped out of the hotel’s side door and sped across 
town in a taxi, eager to hear how Bébita was to be 
found. 

She was hardly inside the door, her veil lifted 
from a face as pale as Cesar’s ghost, when Larkin 
answered her look of agonized question: ‘‘ Yes; the 
letter’s come—what we expect, very clear and ex- 
plicit. It was sent to me this time—came on the 
two o’clock delivery.” 

He turned to the desk and took up a folded 
paper. Before he could offer it to her, however, 
she had leaned forward and snatched it out of his hand. 
Instantly her eyes were riveted on the lines it contained: 


Mr. Horace LARKIN. 

Dear Sir: In answer to the ad in the “Daily Record” we are 
dealing through you as the agent named by Mrs. Price. Before we 
enter into details we must again repeat our warnings—not only the 
return of the child, but her life, is dependent on the actions of her 
mother and yourself. If you are wise to this, and follow our instruc- 
tions, Bébita will be restored to her family on Saturday night. 

The plan of procedure must be as follows: At eight-thirty a road- 
ster, containing only the driver and marked by a handkerchief 
fastened to the windshield, must leave the village of North Cresson 
by the Cresson turnpike. At a rate of speed not exceeding fifteen 
miles an hour it must proceed eastward along the pike for a distance 
of ten miles. Somewhere during this run a car will pass it and from its 
tonneau flash an electric lantern twice. Follow this car. Make no 
attempt to hail or overtake it. It will turn from the main road and 
proceed for some distance. When it stops the driver of the roadster 
must alight, place the money at a spot indicated, and submit, without 
parley, to being bound and gagged. When this is done the child will 
be left beside him. If agreed to, insert following personal in the 


“Daily Record” of Saturday morning: “James. Meet you at the. 


time and place specified. Tom.” (Signed) CLANSMEN. 


mg letter fluttered to the desk, and Suzanne sank into a 
chair. 

Larkin looked at her; his glance showed some anxiety, 
but his voice was hearty and encouraging: ‘‘ Well, you agree, 


PA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


of course?’’ She nodded, swallowing on a throat too dry for 
speech. 

He picked up the letter and ran a frowning eye over it. 
“It simply confirms what I thought—old hands. It’s about 
as secure as such a thing could be. I don’t seea loose end.” 
She made no answer, and he went on, still studying the 
paper: “I’m not familiar with this Section of country. Do 
you know it?” 

“Yes; well. I’ve driven over it often.” 

“Am I right in thinking there are numbers of roads 
leading from the Cresson turnpike?”’ 

“Lots of them, to the Sound, and inland.” 


“T TMPH!” He threw the letter on the desk and sat down. 

““Now we must settle this, and then i’ll go out and 
have the ad inserted. We've got to hustle; they’ve given us 
only a little over twenty-four hours.” 

She looked dazedly at him and murmured: “What have 
we got to do?” 

““Why’’—he was very gentle, as to a stupid and bewildered 
child—‘‘ we have to arrange about this car, our car, the one 
that gets the signal.” 

‘“We can hire it, can’t we?”’ 

‘“Well, we could hire the car, but the driver—we can’t 
very well hire him. He must be someone upon whom we can 
rely. Is there anyone you can suggest—anyone that you 
know you could trust and who would be willing to undertake 
it?” 

“Yes.”” The word came with a sudden decision. ‘I know 
someone.” Larkin eyed her sharply. ‘‘I know exactly the 
person— Mr. Ferguson; Dick Ferguson.” 

“Oh, yes; Ferguson of Council Oaks.” He mused a 
moment under her hungry scrutiny. ‘‘Do you think he’d be 
willing to—er—agree to their demands, as you have?” 


: 


THE GUEST ROOM 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


OW do you greet a friend? With finger 
tips 
And most exact. politeness when you meet? 
With idle glance that is not fellowship’s — 
With words that root no deeper than your 
lips, 
Concealing all your heart from him you 
greet? 


It is not so that we would greet a friend. 
When eye meets eye, and hand in hand is 
set, 
The moments are so rare we do not spend 
A single one in phrases that pretend; 
But look and word and handclasp cry: 
“Well met!” 


So we would have the room that holds our 
guest. 
Not formal, not reserved; no poor alloy 
Of what we'd seem with what we are. Not 
dressed 
In more pretentious fashion than the rest; 
But chairs and books that we ourselves en- 


JOY. 


And in the cup of friendship offered there, 
A satisfying draft, and not the foam — 
A friendly room, with welcome in the air, 
That bids you rest and throw aside your 
care— 
The hearty, ungloved handclasp of our 
home. 


e 


“Yes; he’d do it to help me. He’s an old friend; I know 
him through and through. He’d do it if I asked him.” 

The detective was silent for a moment, then said: ‘‘ Well, 
we have to have someone and, if you’re willing to vouch for 
him, I'll abide by what you say. Before you came in I was 
thinking of offering to do it myself. But there are reasons 
against that: I don’t mind helping you this way—dquietly, 
on the side; but to be an actual participant in the final deal, 
handle the money, be more or less responsible for the person 
of the child—I’d rather not; I’d better not.’ Now, as to 
Ferguson—you'll have to get word to him at once. Is he in 
the country?” 

“No; he’s here. I had a telephone from him this morning 
to say he was in town and would be at the hotel later in the 
day. He’s probably there now, waiting for me.” 

“Um.” Larkin considered fora moment. ‘That's lucky. 
There’s no time to waste. Get his consent and then phone 
me here. He'll have to know the circumstances if he’s to 
play his part.” 

Suzanne had lied so long and so variously that she did it 
now witha natural ease. ‘‘Of course; I know; I understand. 
It’ll be a dreadful surprise to him, but he'll see it as I do. 
And he'll do what I ask; I’m as certain of that as I am of his 
secrecy.” 

She would have to have the letter to show him, and Larkin, 
after a last careful perusal of it, handed it to her. At the 


nd, Private Se 


cretary 


desk in the hotel she learned that Ferguson was there anj 
she asked to have him sent at once to her sitting room. 


XXIV—Molly’s Story (Continued) 


Edy. morning after that talk with Ferguson, at breakfag 
I led Dixon round to the old subject. Of course 
remembered everything. Willitts hadn’t joined them at th 
movies till nearly ten, been delayed on his way in frop, 
Cedar Brook. His landlady’s little girl had been took bag 
with croup, and he’d gone for the doctor— Doctor Bernarq 
who was off on a side road halfway between Cedar Brook anj 
Berkeley. 

That ought to have been enough for me; but, having 
started, I thought I’d clear it all up; so I borrowed a “‘ bike’ 
off Ellen and rode to Doctor Bernard’s. I saw Mrs. Bernard 
and heard all I wanted. Willitts had been there on the night 
of July seventh, and gave his message about the sick child, 
She thought it was somewhere between eight and half past. 
the storm was just stopping. I lit out for home. I’d got it alj 
now. He’d gone straight from the doctor’s to Grasslands 
taken the jewels, and made a short cut back to the main 
road through the woods to where he’d hidden his wheel, 

When you get this far on a case there comes over you a 
sort of terror that you may slip up. This seized me on the 
ride back to Grasslands. Why was the cigar band gone if he 
wasn’t wise to what it meant? He might be gone already 
have taken fright and skipped. I’d go to town right noy: 
there was an express at eleven. But before I left I’d call up 
Council Oaks and find out if he was there. 

As I ran up the piazza steps the hall clock chimed out a 
single note—half past ten; I had plenty of time. I called to 
Dixon to order the motor; I was going to town; whisked 
into the telephone closet and made the connection. The 
voice that answered lifted me up out of the depths, for it 
was Willitts’ by the dialect. To make sure | 
asked and it answered, smooth as a summer sea— 


ee I was talking to Mr. Ferguson’s valet, Willits, 


4 Mr. Ferguson was not at ’ome; ’e’d gone to the 
7 city to be away a day or two. 

With a deep breath I dropped back to normal, 
smoothed my feathers, powdered my nose and, 
when the motor came round, looked like a sly 
little nursery governess, snitching a day off in 
town. 

At the station something happened which ended 
my peaceful state and gave ime a day I'll remem- 
ber as long as I live. Just as I was stepping on 
the train I took a glance back along the platform, 
and there, close behind me, dressed as neat as a 
tailor’s dummy, was Willitts, with a bag in his 
hand. Of course he didn’t know me, never having 
met me. I mounted up the steps and went into 
the car. From the tail of my eye I saw him in the 
doorway, and when he’d taken the seat in front 
of me I dropped against the back of mine, saying 
to myself: ‘‘Hully Gee, he’s going!”’ 

All the way into town I sat with my eyes on his 
hat, thinking what I’d better do. There was one 
thing certain: I mustn’t let him out of my sight. 
I tried to think how I could get a message to the 
Whitneys’ office, but I didn’t see how I was going 
to find the time or opportunity. If the worst came 
to worst I could call a cop; but, if I knew anything 
of men like Willitts, he’d keep a — out for 
anything that wore brass buttons and connected 
with the law. 

The station in the city was as hot as a Turkish 
bath and through it you can imagine me trying 
to trip light and airy and keeping both eyes as 
tight as steel rivets on that man’s back. I’ve 
never shadowed anybody; but I knew I mustn't 
get him suspicious. So I trailed after him as far in 
the rear as I dared. 


= 


UT in the street he turned and shot a glance 

like a searchlight round behind him. It swept 
over me and took no notice, which was consider- 
able of an encouragement. If it was warm in the 
station it was sizzling outside. But Willitts didn't 
mind the sun; I guess when you’re making off with 
a fortune you're indifferent to temperature. 

After walking down Seventh Avenue for a few 
minutes, he turned into a side street to Sixth 
Avenue. Halfway down the block he went into a 
men’s furnishing store, and, sauntering slow past 
the window, I saw him looking at collars. There 
was a stationer’s just beyond and I cast anchor 
there, by a counter near the door set out with 
magazines. 

A salesgirl lounged up, chewing her gum like the 
heat had made her languid. ‘‘ Awful warm, ain't 
she said. 

And I answered, picking up a magazine: “It’s 
something fierce. I'll take this one.” 

“You got that one already,”’ says she, pointing 
to the magazine I’d bought at Berkeley. ‘Don't 
you wanna try something new?” 

“Oh! It’s the heat; the sun gets my head woozy.” | 
picked out another and gave her a dollar, the smallest change 
I had. As she was walking to thecash register, Willitts passed 
the door and I was out on the sill, moving cautious to the 
sidewalk. ‘Say,’ comes the girl’s voice from behind me, 
“‘you ain’t got your change yet. You'd oughtn’t to be let 
out in this sun.” 

“Keep it,”’ I called back. ‘I was a working girl once 
myself.” 

At the corner of Fifth Avenue he stopped and, a bus 
coming along, hailed it. Being quite a ways behind I ha: to 
make a dash for it, waving my magazine. He was up on the 
roof and the bus was moving when I lit on the step and was 
hauled in friendly by the conductor. We jolted downtown, 
me sitting sideways in a rear seat, watching the stairs for 
Willitts’ legs. 

It wasn’t till we were below Twenty-third Street that they 
came into view, stepping lightly down. The bus heaved up 
against the curb and he swung off, me behind him. Whea I 
got down on the pavement, he was walking along the cross 
street back toward Sixth Avenue. Midway down the block, 
he stopped and disappeared through a doorway. I was quite 
a piece behind him, and when I saw him fade out of sight I 
forgot everything and ran. 
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= IOR Jim Ashton the predominant question 
F\1\|| had become, How would Stella take it? 

|| Partly because he could not answer it, 
||| partly because of the immense influence 
Vm || the answer, whatever it might prove'to be, 
EN || would surely have upon his future. ‘Over 
there’? he had been merely a cog in the 
great war machine, a cog whose individual 


Nee desires and impulses must of course be 
|} subordinated to the good of the whole. 


Now, with every throb of the screw driving forward the 
great ship that was bearing him home, personal wishes, 
personal claims, began to assert themselves more and more 
emphatically. And what claims and what wishes could be 
so interwoven with the very fiber of his being as were those 
which concerned his wife? Hence the dominance of that 
question, How would Stella take it? What would be the 
ultimate effect upon their relationship of his crutches, of the 
lost leg he had left up there in the forests of the Argonne? 

For himself, the brief, inevitable period of rebellion once 
over, it had not seemed to matter so very much. That his 
fighting days were at an end—here indeed was cause for 
regret; he’d like to have had another go at the boches! But 
that the life of pre-war times could never be resumed—why, 
he hadn’t, he discovered with some surprise, the smallest de- 
sire to resume it. It had been pleasant, no doubt; but 
now, looking back upon it from the changed stand- - 
point of his two years’ experience, it seemed, not so 
much foolish and futile, though rather foolish and 
rather futile it certainly was, as—uninteresting. That 
was the exact word for it, uninteresting. Yet it was 
precisely of this old life that Stella had been so integral 
a part. Would she fit so well, could she indeed—gay, 
irresponsible, society-loving Stella—fit at all into the 
new? How would she take it, the “it” which was ex-. 
panding from its primal significance of his lameness 
into the larger meaning of his changed ambitions and 
changed outlook? 

He loved her of course; he had loved her from their 
first meeting at the Danes’ costume ball. They had 
danced together most of the evening; in a way of speak- 
ing, they had danced together ever since—until the 
war came. And even after. For whatever he might 
think of it all now, he knew he had gone to Plattsburg 
inthe same spirit in which he might have gone into 
training fora big polo match; he had wanted to have 
ashare in the game. Stella had understood that; she 
was a good sport, Stella was. Even in those countless 
flirtations of hers which had so often annoyed him, she 
was always sporting. They had 
had an immensely good time; they 
had danced and dined, golfed and 
tennised, ridden and motored to- 
gether. 

But they had never worked to- 
gether, they had certainly never— 
well, thought together. 


OTH of them, and he espe- 
cially, had had a good-natured 
contempt for brain workers in gen- 
eral and feminine brain workers in 
particular. And now, now that he 
couldn’t dance or ride or golf with 
Stella, what on earth were they to 
do, and what could they possibly 
find to talk about? He couldn't 
expect her to feel any special in- 
terest in that work of helping the 
men of-the returning armies about 
which centered all his own hopes 
and plans for the future! She’d 
probably laugh at many of his 
ideas as “high-brow,” exactly as 
he himself —he had sufficient sense 
of justice to admit the fact, albeit 
somewhat ruefully—would have 
One two years. ago. 

Those women ‘over there” — 
they had seen and touched; they 
could understand. But in far- 
away New York, sheltered, un- 
scathed, how could the essence of 
the war be truly felt or realized? 
t was too much to ask. He 
couldn’t in fairness expect Stella 
to be other than she always had 

n, and he himself was changed. 
How greatly changed he had not 
teamed until now, when he was 
about to confront again the con- 
litions and complexities of his old 
ile, 
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As the sky line of New York came slowly into view he 
grew more and more thankful that, in accordance with 
the doctor’s advice, Stella was to meet him at a little moun- 
tain inn, away from the distractions of the city,where they 
were to stay fora while. He felt that he could not all at once 
bear the brunt of what had been, impinging on his altered 
consciousness. 

It was sunset when at last he arrived at the mountain inn 
and saw Stella waiting for him, with the light of the dying 
sun making a glory about her slender figure and uncovered 
chestnut hair. She knew of his lameness, of course, but he 
had been nervously afraid that she would cry when she saw 
his crutches. . 

And the first thing he was conscious of was the exaltatio 
in her ‘shining eyes as she came to him and drew his head 
down to her breast. . . . 


| Spine a few days love lighted. Then clouds began to gather, 
and with ominous rapidity. Only a little more than a 
week after his return, Jim was sitting on the little balcony 
outside their rooms, waiting for Stella to come with the mail. 
And he was wondering whether she would be hurt if he sug- 
gested their going to New York. He was impatient to get 
to work, the more impatient because, although he wouldn’t 
yet admit it, he was beginning to feel bored. Stella and he 


He Gave a Little Gasp, and, 
Forgetting the Lost Limb, tog 
Tried to Start Up From His i 
Chair 


in Which 


“Where Have You Been?” He Demanded 
Abruptly, Almost Harshly. It Was Not the Way 
e Had Meant to Speak 


lla lake It? 


How She Did, and Then How 
By Louise Maunsell Field 
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had, it seemed, astonishingly little to talk about. Already 
he had told all the tales he thought might amuse her, and 
she apparently hadn’t much to say. 

But what on earth was keeping her? The evening paper 
ought to be in the mail, and he was eager to see it. He 
twisted about in his chair, turning to look through the open 
French window into their sitting room. As he turned, the 
door opened and Stella came in. Unconscious of his gaze, 
she crossed the room slowly, her usually light footsteps drag- 
ging a little, her pretty forehead puckered in a frown. 
Besides the newspaper, she had half a dozen letters. Separat- 
ing one from the rest, she put it carefully away in her 
dressing case and turned the key. 

Jim watched her with surprise bordering on amazement. 
Stella, who usually scattered her letters all over the place 
and never was known to lock up anything! He sank back 
in his chair, and when she joined him on the balcony he 
stared at her as though he had scarcely seen her before. And 
it seemed to him that she was trying not to meet his eyes. 
She gave him his mail; and his word of thanks was followed 
by one of those long and rather dreary silences no longer 
unfamiliar to them. 

It was Stella who broke the silence at last. “Jim,” she 
said with some hesitancy in her voice, ‘‘do you know 
we've been up here more than a week?” 

“T’mafraid I haven’t kept count 

of the time, dear,”’ he replied, a 

” trifle mendaciously, it must be 
confessed. 

“T was wondering’’—her voice 
had sunka little—“‘I was wonder- 
ing whether—whether it mightn’t 

trhaps be better for us to go 

ome.” 

“Getting tired of it here?” he 
asked rather curtly. 

‘*No, oh, no indeed! Still, 
aren’t there—aren’t there things 
you ought to attend to? I thought 
perhaps ’” She left it there, 
vaguely. 


EO it wasthat vagueness which 
stung him. Had she come to 
him with any sort of concrete rea- 
son for their return, he would have 
welcomed the proposal. But her 
vagueness suggested a wish rather 
than a reason. He told himself it 
was no wonder that she, who was 
so active, should quickly tire of 
being alone with him—as he was. 
And not until later did he re- 
member that he, too, had become 
tired of being “alone with her,’ to 
whom he had so little to say. 

“All right; let’s go back to- 
morrow,” he replied. Then, with 
that instinct to hide pain which 
his two years’ experience had in- 
creased a thousandfold, he added: 
“‘T promised Tom Ferris and Jack 
Raynor I’d see Phyllis and Elsie 
and tell them the latest news.” 

She gave him a quick look— 
was it, could it bea look of alarm? 
And when she presently spoke 
there was a note in her voice which 
puzzled him. 

“Oh, I’m glad!”’ she exclaimed. 
“T wanted you—I mean, I know 
they’ll be so delighted to hear 
about their husbands.” 

This time the evasion, the cov- 
ering over of something was so 
obvious that he could not even 
try to refuse to see it. He won- 
dered that their second honey- 
moon should have lasted as long 
as it did. 


HE train was late, and it was 

too dark to see much as the 
motor bore them uptown to their 
apartment on Park Avenue. In 
the apartment itself nothing 
seemed altered, and Jim attributed 
his consciousness of a changed at- 
mosphere entirely to his imagina- 
tion. Why, even Mary, the parlor 
maid who had been with them 
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We are Always Babbling in This Country About Our Self-Made Men,—But How Little We ; H 
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E ARE forever babbling, in this great and 
|} curious country of ours, about our self- 
|| made men. These exist in every country. 

i The really extraordinary feature of this 
Aj) country is its self-made women. The 
manufacture of anything requires time and 
money and constructive ability, and of 
these American women have more than 
most other women; so their output is large. 

= = Francesca is one of the most remarkable 
examples I know of. Her grandfather was a successful 
country storekeeper. He sold everything from garden hose to 
quinine capsules; he drove a pair of good horses on Sunday, 
took a hot bath every Saturday night and was a firm sup- 
rter of Lincoln. Of his two elder sons, both of whom 
ought through the Civil War, one got into politics, worked 
up to be the superintendent of the county almshouse, and 
was quite the important member of the family. 

The youngest son was Francesca’s father, and he gave the 
old gentleman a great deal of trouble first and last. He was 
the youngest child of all, and only fourteen at the time of 
the war. He was clever at his books and was the only one 
of the boys to go through the high school. After that he 
wanted to go to college. This was quite impossible, although 
the old gentleman was secretly impressed by the idea. He 
was short-handed, business was poor, expenses heavy; 
Wilbur was needed in the store. 

He disliked the store extremely and, although his good 
nature and dislike of argument kept him his father’s assist- 
ant, he made a very poor one. His nose was always in a 
book, he was slouchy and a little frowsy and quite absent- 
minded. He was very bad at figures. 

He married a delicate, pretty girl who was fond of music 
and knew how to make herself the most charming clothes 
out of nothing at all. She papered their little house herself 
and got the idea that old-fashioned things were really fash- 
ionable after all. So that the commercial travelers—they 
called them ‘‘drummers’’—who came up to supper with Wil- 
bur were always surprised at the delightful little house and 
wife this queer dick of a general storekeeper had managed 
to find. 


HE business had changed with the times. A clever 

young grocer had captured the provision market; aclever 
young chemist had opened a “drug store” and sold ice- 
cream soda to a growing town. Wilbur had just enough 
sense to go definitely into hardware. He was now thirty- 
four and had no children. Neither had he many friends. 
He was passionately in love with his pretty, dark little wife, 
who accepted his devotion easily. She was supposed to be 
shy; and the old gentleman, who liked her, regretted that 
there were no jolly parties at the little house. 

“You c’d have a good hot supper,” he used to say; “‘oys- 
ters and crullers and coffee don’t cost s’ much. Then 
y’ c’d have singin’ or recitations or somethin’ to keep ’em 
goin’.”” 

He urged the young couple, more than once, to live with 
him in the old, comfortable house across the street from 
“the store”; and Wilbur would have been willing enough, 
for he was always pinched for money. But Mrs. Wilbur 
would not. The reason was not that she was shy at all, but 
that she found the house smelly and musty, the food care- 
lessly served, the familiarity of ‘“‘the girl” who served it 
unpleasant and the language of her father-in-law a little 
coarse. Wilbur never dreamed of this, nor that she hoped, 
at his father’s death, to have him sell out his share of the 
business and leave it for good. 

But this death, when it occurred, had a very different 
result. Wilbur was left harnessed to a hardware concern 
already on its way down hill, with the weight on his shoul- 
ders of a wife broken in health after the birth of a rather 
delicate little girl. For a brisk young merchant this might 
not have been too much, but it was too much for Wilbur, 
who was not brisk, nor really a merchant. 

He gave notes and notes and more notes. The house was 
mortgaged; the store was mortgaged; the business was 
mortgaged. When Francesca was six or seven he quietly 
lapsed into bankruptcy and got a clerkship in a hardware 
manufactory in the next town. To Francesca he became the 
man that got on the trolley car at eight and got off it again 
at six-thirty. Saturdays and Sundays he sat in the dining 
room, reading, in a worn corduroy coat. Francesca sat 
reading in some other part of the house, and her mother, 
assisted by a woman, half servant, half distant relative, moved 
languidly through the housework, complaining vaguely of 
a pain in her back. 


RANCESCA never cared for exercise. Otherwise she was 

perfectly healthy, and good-looking enough ina pale, dark 
fashion. She went to a little school that somebody’s aunt 
opened, because the public school was far across the town. 
For some reason this aunt considered herself of higher 
social standing than most of her pupils, and made a distinct 
difference in her treatment of the few whose parents, as she 
said, she knew anyway. The others she didn’t know at all, 
and Francesca was one of the others. 


Along 


Bacon 


“She didn’t ask me to 
stay to supper for her 
birthday,”’ said the child 
to her mother. 

And her mother an- 
swered impatiently: ‘Of 
course not; what did you 
expect? Don’t be silly, 
Franny.” 

“Is it because we’re 

“Oh, I guess so. That 
and other things,” said 
her mother, with a sort of 
weary cynicism. The days 
when she had papered the 
little house and hoped to 
know nice people seemed 
very long ago. 


HEN Francesca was 
ten her father died 
of pneumonia; and she 
was very sorry, for he had 
always been fond of her 
and told her stories. In 
summer he would often 
take her to an ice-cream 
parlor, and once he and 
she went for a week-end 
trip to the Catskill Moun- 
tains. They stopped for 
the night at a large hotel, 
and in the parlor, after 
supper, four little girls in 
fresh white dresses with 
colored ribbons danced 
the lancers with four boys. 
One of the girls went to 
Francesca’s school, and 
Francesca, who loved 
music and knew the lanc- 
ers, asked her father if she 
might join them. 
“We-ll, I guess perhaps 


not,” he said in his slow, 
absent way; “I guess 
we’re not just in that set, 
are we? Is that Henry 
Hart’s girl? I used to play ball with Henry. I don’t know 
if your mother’d think you’re dressed up enough.” 

Francesca had only her brown-cloth traveling dress. 

The girl she knew nodded to her, good-naturedly enough, 
and danced on. 


FTER her father’s death the distant cousin who helped 
her mother with the housework took them with her to a 
big, cold, rambling old farmhouse, so deeply buried in the hills 
of New England that Todd’s Junction, the nearest town, 
was five miles away. Here Francesca grew to be fifteen, a 
silent, dark girl with a curiously firm, athletic figure, con- 
sidering that she was not in the least athletic. She drove 
herself to the district school behind a ramshackle, dun- 
colored horse, and learned all that the different teachers 
knew. She was so dreamy and so bad at housework that no 
one bothered her with it; she could not even help her 
mother make her dresses. 

Her mother had by this time a deep-seated and consistent 
grudge against the universe, and moved, sour and pinched, 
among the household tasks, eternally wrapped in a woolen 
shawl. She took to coughing when Francesca was sixteen, 
and the indefatigable distant cousin packed her off to another 
semirelative in the South, but refused to send Francesca, 
too, who, she said, must now apply for the post of teacher 
in the district school. 

Now there was no reason in the world why the girl 
shouldn’t have done this. It was a perfectly possible job; 
it was the only job for which she was at all fitted; it wasa 
job she might have captured. But she didn’t wish to cap- 
ture it and told her cousin so. 

““What do you want to do?”’ her cousin inquired with 
some irritation. Franny always put on airs in her opinion; 
but somehow, when you tried to teach her a lesson, she 
always made you feel a little awkward and hot. 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet,” she answered serenely. 

The district school-teacher, a young college graduate, 
was much interested in Francesca, and continually urged 
her to try for a scholarship at her own college and earn her 
living while there by tutoring. Francesca now decided to 
do this, won a scholarship, packed her few old-fashioned 
dresses in a funny little hairy trunk, and went, entirely 
alone, to college. 

The cousin was outwardly scornful, but secretly impressed, 
as Francesca’s grandfather had been when her father wanted 
to do this. She gave her a cameo pin, a worn, ugly ulster 
and a Bible, and wrote to her mother that though it seemed 


They Were Married, With Great Dignity and Quiet, in the Whytton Chapel 


a terrible risk, still, if the girl kept her health, she’d be able 
to get a much better positton as teacher when she’d finished. 
The cousin was willing to lend her fifty dollars and suggested 
that her mother should sell an old mahogany bureau she 
had picked up at an auction years ago, and help out with 
the money. 

Francesca had not been a term in college before all that 
it had meant to her when first she saw it changed and 
melted imperceptibly into another point of view. The girls 
in the cheap boarding house where she lived were, she per- 
ceived, in the same relation to the really important people 
that she had been to the children whom somebody’s aunt 
“knew anyway” in that first childish school in her father's 
town. Mere learning her lessons would not take her out 0! 
this class. She blindly felt, though perhaps she could not 
have phrased it, that it was not for education in books, 

rimarily, that she had come to college, but for education 
in the world. 

Miss Hunt, her old teacher, no longer appeared to her 
the competent, assured professional young woman she had 
seemed against the background of Todd’s Junction. She must 
have been, Francesca now saw, one of these unimportant, 
serious students whose answers in class were so correct and 
whose clothes and personalities were so far from interesting. 

In Miss Hunt’s place now loomed the most attractive 0 
the women professors—handsome, well-dressed, mildly pat- 
ronizing even toward those easy, laughing, managing groups 
who had known each other always, it seemed, or begat 
immediately, by some mysterious chemical attraction, to 
know each other. How did they do it? Francesca watched 
them. It was characteristic of her that she made no effort to 
join them, however. 


See teachers were interested in the quiet, dark girl, so re 
served, with the suddenly flashing eyes that illuminat 
her face so startlingly, and procured for her plenty of the 
tutoring whose fees she needed so much. One of her pupils 
was a sulky, stupid Westerner, beautifully dressed, who 
apologized carelessiy for her lack of promptness in paying 
her bills. 

“Daddy forgot my allowance this month. And every: 
thing goes so fast here, even clothes. I have to throw this 
away; look at the way the laundry tore the flounce.” 

“Give it to me instead of the money for the lesson, why 
don’t you?” suggested Francesca quietly. 

“You bet I will!” the young lady cried joyfully; and 
Francesca tutored her for the summer term on that basis. 
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So Here is a Tale of One of These, and a Wonder! 


A Rare Treat 


iy IN store for you. In an 
early number of THE Home 
JourNnAL will be published 
Burton Kline’s latest—and 
best—romance: “A Knight, a 
Knave and Antoinette.” 


The odd little American with the pearls died, 
suddenly—a tragic, snuffed-out, little victim of 
a motor collision—and her shocked young hus- 
band leaned heavily upon Frances till sisters and 
mothers, hurrying across the Atlantic, gathered 
up the children and took them protesting from 
“Aunt Frances.” 

They looked askance at first upon the pale, 
dark-eyed girl in the black sash whose name had 
signed all the cables, whose firm, kind hands had 
dressed their dead in her coffin. But when the 
saw how utterly unconscious she was of the look 
in their young widower’s eyes, when they learned 
that she had no intention of returning to Amer- 
ica, but was going to England, indefinitely, with 
the colonel and his wife and Trixie and Charlotte, 
they too joined the circle of her friends and ad- 
mirers, applauded the princely check the poor, 
dazed father pressed upon her, and selected, 
themselves, out of the sadly familiar cases, the 
beautiful pearl-and-sapphire pendant the chil- 
dren gave her in their gay little mother’s memory, 

““A wonderful girl,” they said, and perhaps 
she was. 

‘ So the Harvard secretary faded from her mind, 
and Lady Honoria Whytton-Plagheot, Whytton 
Hall, Whytston, Sussex, took his place, after 
which Frances chose no further models. 


HE colonel’s delightful rambling old country 
house near by—somehow the pony cart, the 
cuckoos and the quince marmalade always typi- 
fied that family for Frances—taught her by how 
many generations the Hartmanns had failed to 
realize their ideal of a county family. She became 
enuinely fond of Trix and Sharlie, and found 
zique with the colonel picturesque. But it was 
Lady Honoria, framed in the rich dimness of 
Whytton, who showed Frances, once for all, what 
a great lady could be. 

She was Trixie’s godmother, and a little too 
awe-inspiring for that young lady, who found 
Whytton, frankly, rather too much like going to 
church, as she put it. But to Frances, the quiet, 
stately pageant of life in the great hall was the 

rfection of hitman intercourse. The rich and 

aded stuffs of the drawing-rooms, the imme- 

morial oaks and beeches that rose from its plush- 
like lawns, the quiet certainty of its grave, 
domestic ritual, where a servant was “new” 
whose father had not preceded him in service, all 
satisfied some unaccountable longing, some in- 
herent sense of fitness in the girl. 

It was just then that her mother died, as casu- 
ally and unimportantly as she had lived, and 
Frances found herself quietly transported to 
Whytton, to avoid a gay house party of Trixie’s, 


and after a while it seemed that she had always 
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Wr ear About Our Sel -Made W omen 
; 


dodging thrives among frivo- 

lous women, society women, Mi 
widows with hopes and all other women 
who, however indirectly or unanalyzed on 
their part, stake their outlook for happiness 
on their youthfulness. Now what, really, is 
the correct attitude of woman toward her 
years on earth? How does her attitude 
toward her age affect her attitude toward 
life? Let us rescue this subject from the 
funny-column list and place it in a more 
dignified one. 

Women in this matter can be divided 
roughly into four groups: First, there is the 
woman who frankly misstates her age, tak- 
ing occasion to do so when the subject is in 
no way up for discussion, thus giving evi- 
dence ofits preéminencein her mind; second, 
the woman who unnecessarily plants her 
age, like a bulletin from the front, directly 
before your eyes, the ‘“ Well, when you’ve 
reached my age” sort of woman who ex- 
pects concessions because of it; third, the 
woman who will not misstate her age, but 
who is unhappily conscious of it; and fourth, 
the woman for whom age apparently does 
not exist, who has not the subject on her 
mind in one way or the other. The third 
group forms the big majority, the second 
comes next, while the first and the last are 
the rarer exceptions. 

That women think of age fearfully —going 
so far as to misstate it—indicates a survival 
of the attitude of that earlier period when 
a woman was regarded lightly as a pet or 
plaything of man, whose serious purpose 
ended with reproduction; a period when a 
woman married at fifteen or was an “old 
maid” at twenty-three and a hopeless spin- 
ster, a subject for jeer and jest, at thirty- 
five. There was no special plan for her after 
the reproductive activities were over, so 
that even marriage provided a vocation 
limited largely to this one period of her life. 


SEEMS-—reading about it all and re- 
ferring to ancestors—that these young 
mothers generally passed out early; and two, 
three.and often four stepmothers were re- 
quired to bring up one man’s progeny, to 
say nothing of numerous maiden aunts. The 
thinkers of that day seemed not to go into 
the cause of this heavy mortality. This was 
the age of mystery in sex reproduction and 
all matters pertaining thereto, children com- 
ing into the world by divine arrangement 
under the temporal guidance of an ignorant 
midwife, a superstitious negro “mammy,” 
or a male physician who had little idea 
about it all. 

Thus the helpless mother, caught in the 
evolution between raw nature and crude 
science, could only take the penalty. While the man, 
although he carriedthe burden of providing fora large family, 
had his life varied by outside contacts, his lungs filled with 
outside air, and lived to a ripe old age. 

Limited as this life was, it was better than that of the 
“old maid,” as it carried no stigma; and naturally every 
woman wanted to remain eligible as long as she could, which 
meant she must remain young. The fixed penalty of life in 
the old-fashioned small town was that everyone knew to an 
hour everyone else’s age, and this provided fuel for those who 
varied monotony with cattiness. I can hear now from neigh- 
bor to neighbor: ‘‘ Jenny Jenkins eighteen years old! Huh! 
You can’t tell me! I was there when she was born; she 
is exactly to a day six months older than my Nancy and 
three months younger than Mrs. Brown’s girl Hetty! and 
both are out of their teens!”” With a ‘‘So there!” and a 
“‘That’s all there is to it!’ tone of voice that left no loop- 
hole for hope, she was a positive witness. 

And if there still was doubt, she would lead you to the 
old family Bible in the middle of the Jenkins’ center table 
in the parlor, and almost vindictively she would turn the 
leaves past the cooling and consoling Psaims to the vital part 
of the book, those ruled-off records where, with long, deter- 
mined finger pointing out the line, you could read for your- 
self that Jenny Jenkins was born at such-and-such an hour 
on such-and-such a day of such-and-such a month in such- 
and-such a year. 


Te popular idea is that age- Sw 


MUSEDLY I think of a friend who, as I remember, began 
announcing her age in her twentieth year. She was very 
beautiful, wholly untouched by time save to have blossomed 
out in it without a physical blemish, and I do not imagine 
anyone present was the least curious about her age. But 
it seems to me there was never a small party of girls 
together at tea or luncheon with her that she did not an- 
nounce: ‘ Well, I’m twenty!” 

I missed her for several years. Five years later, I think 
it was, I heard her proclaiming, with a positiveness that 
suggested the possibility of a dispute, that she was twenty- 
three; some six years later, meeting her after a long sepa- 
ration, she sat firmly on being twenty-six; the following 
afternoon one of those wretched ‘“Twenty-five-years-ago-to- 
day” columns in the “home paper’”’ reprinted an old item 
about my friend to the effect that “Littl Gracie Jones, 
the lovely young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jeremy Jones, 
celebrated her sixth birthday,” etc. 

But, notwithstanding the futility among the knowing of 
this ostrich-hiding-its-head method, my friend complacently 
remarked the other day—some three years since the birth- 
day episode: ‘Yes, my brother is nineteen—just exactly ten 
years younger than I.” 


What Should be Her Attitude 
Toward Her Years on Earth? 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


DECORATION BY 
FRANKLIN BOOTH 


The funny part is that my friend is more beautiful than 
ever, more admired by men, more gay and happy and forward 
looking, but still she retains this strange attitude toward her 
age, which shows that this old “hant” of a dead-and-gone 
generation still shadows her otherwise modern mind. Sub- 
consciously she fears the day when age will make her 
unwanted, undesired, unbeautiful, wholly forgetting that all 
that went with the old-time penalty of age in women has 
passed away never to return. 

I was introduced to a very beautiful woman—everyone 
said she was very beautiful—of fifty. She had held scrupu- 
lously to the old ideal and managed her life so that there was 
not a line in her face, not a shadow under her eyes, not a 
gray hair, not a bend in her faultless form. The proud 
friend who introduced her told me she never had any hard- 
ships, never allowed herself to become tired, slept like a 
baby, taking her naps regularly, regardless of everything else, 
never read a disagreeable book or harbored an unpleasant 
thought, and ‘Look at her! Fifty, and she has the skin of 
a girl of sixteen!” 

I did look at her—again, and I thought: Fifty years on 
the earth and not a thing to commend her to us except that 
she has achieved the appearance in flesh of sixteen. She is 
not sixteen, she only looks sixteen. She has spent years in 
achieving what every sixteen-year-old girl in the world has 
as a birthright, the freshness of being untouched by experi- 
ence. Think of having lived fifty years in this world of 
strife between good and evil, weak and strong, and have 
mapped on your face no record of understanding, of suffer- 
ing or of sympathy! 


Ba again there is the woman who hoists her age like 
a placard squarely in front of you, as if it were a personal 
attainment or an argument. A friend whom I have never 
known to be keen about mentioning her age in the past 
seemed to get this bug with her fiftieth birthday. She is one 
of those fair, plump, ageless souls, with many children, a 
devoted husband, and no reason that I can see for being 
conscious of her age. And yet on a motor trip last summer 
she announced six times in two days: ‘‘ Well, I’m fifty!” 

It was difficult to know whether to sympathize, as for a 
calamity, or to remark on her youthful appearance. Know- 
ing her so well, I really think that it is a shock to her to be 
fifty; she can’t in her secret soul bear the idea; and, being 
an open person who takes everyone into her confidence, she 
hands over this paramount bit of information. There were 
other women of fifty in the car, but they only smiled and 
kept silent. 

Another type is the dear old lady who tells her age to 
prove to others that they don’t need to be inactive because 
they’re old. I know one such intimately, alive in face, figure 


and, above all, in mind, who goes 
everywhere and does everything she 
wants to do—except fly; she hasn’t 
flown yet, but she will; a splendid specimen 
of her race. Wanting to hearten others she 
hasa way,of bringing in,“ Well, I’m seventy- 
five, and I haven’t slowed down yet!” or 
“When you get to be my age, my dear ——-” 

Now, I wouldn’t try to change this old 
lady, for she has carried so few flaws irto 
her ripening that she is entitled to this one, 
if itisa flaw. But I question if she wouldn’t 
be a still more perfect demonstration of 
splendid active life if she would never men- 
tion her age. 

Then ther> is the woman who represer ts 
the big average, the woman sensitive to tlie 
passing years, but incapable of doing any- 
thing about it. It is just life, and she his 
to stand it. She is wholly limited to the 
terms granted her by preceding generations, 
wholly ruled by tradition and precedent; at 
twenty you marry, at thirty you begin to 
watch your husband’s stenographer; at 
forty you become apprehensive about the 
physical change impending; at fifty active 
life is virtually over, and you retire into the 
emptiness of being just an old lady. 

The very emptiness of life leaves this type 
ample time for hurt feelings, for imagined 
neglects. She likes her birthdays celebrated 
with candles, each one seeming to proclaim 
that her burning light is all behind her; 
and she dwells largely in reminiscence. 
This is not a happy state. Her unwilling- 
ness or inability to make new ties and con- 
tacts leaves her terribly alone; her life is 
pitiful, because she has ceased to be useful, 
of the world or for it. She is not to blame 
for this situation; it is her inheritance, 
along with her conception of life and age 
and the proper close of a lady’s years. She 
has accepted her inheritance, where others 
throw it off. 


jg pots comes that other, rarer type, the 
person who never tells her age, never 
thinks age, never mentions age; the person 
who seems to us to have popped into life 
with a strong-going engine in her frame and 
a mind well lighted, who, as experience opens 
vistas, is filled with the urge to explore, to 
know life, to start things, to help, to serve; 
in other words, to spend herself steadily; 
the person who early gets a vision of things 
to be done, the person bursting with initia- 
tive who must open closed channels and 
penetrate forbidden nooks and corners. 
To this person, always interested in 
work—a poem to write, @ picture to paint, 
music to be made, a character to be inter- 
reted, laws to be improved, opportunities 
or others to be provided—to this person 
who studies the stars and finds there the universe going 


grandly on with no suggestion of limitation, who studies the. 


earth and finds life endlessly reproducing itself for an ever 
better future, who stands in the splendid stillness of far 
mountain tops and sees in interminable space and repeating 
ranges and plains only continuation, who in long tramps 
braces against the vigor of plains winds and knows that they 
blow from no beginning and to no end—to such a person, 
getting down to her own life, it would be impossible to 
think of it in cycles. Sucha person could never say: “I am 
twenty, ’tis time to marry; I am thirty, ’tis time to droop; 
I am forty, ’tis time to fade; I am fifty, ’tis time to wilt; I 
am seventy, ’tis time to die.” 

Can you imagine such a full-charged soul dividing off her 
precious time into segments, or going back to the attitudes 
of a past generation in any of its limitations? 


CAN recall fleeting pictures from my childhood: There 

were the women who would stand by a neighbor’s sick bed 
and with a doleful shake of their heads and drooped mouths 
and long noses—it seems to me they always had long noses— 
make their pronouncements one to another: ‘Her mother 
died at thirty and her grandmother at thirty-two; she hasn't 
much chance, poor thing!’’ Or: “All that family are subject 
to tumors; her father died of tumor at forty-nine.” Or: “On 
my father’s side we live till eighty or eighty-two, and one 
—— lived to be ninety; but on mother’s side we dic 
early.” 

Perhaps that is the trouble with us—on one side we all dic 
early. Unfortunately, those women who uttered this plaint 
never seemed to adopt the most desirable inheritance pos- 
sible, but the least, in these bemoanings; when sickness 
came, they didn’t remember that one grandparent lived to 
be ninety, but that one died at thirty-two. 

I know an old lady of eighty, who has in her home a scrics 
of photographs of herself taken one every year since she was 
twenty-nine; her mother died at twenty-nine, and she was 
not very well that year and fully expected to die and leave 
all her little children; the first photograph of the series was 
taken asa last farewell. She has buried most of the children, 
but kept the photographs. Only last year she was talking 
about having a ‘picture made” because she could “ hardly 
last out another year”’; and yet the year is out and she is stil! 
going strong. 

Just think what that steadiness of thought on one subject 
might have accomplished, had she put it all on something 
useful, something constructive to leave to the next genera- 
tion; think what her gift might have been compared with a 
long row of photographs! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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The Ladies’ 


in 1909, in time of peace. 


Hic Agai 
ome Again 
By the Author of “Little Rivers,” “The 
Story of the Other Wise Man,” Etc. 


Music by C. Austin Miles 


These verses are a sequel to “America for Me,” a song written 
America now means more 


to us than ever before 


Home Journal for February, 1919 


© KADEL & HERBERT 


1. Oh, gal - lant-ly they fared forth, in kha - ki and in blue, A- 
2. Our boys have seen the Old World as none have seen be = fore. They 
3. They bore our coun-try’s great word a- cross the roll-ing sea, “A- 
4. Oh, wel-comehome in heay-en’s peace, dear spir --its of the dead! And 
Piano f > mp 
| | 


mer - i-ca’s cru-sad - ing host of war - riorsbold and true; They bat - tled for the rights of man be-side our brave al - lies, And 
know the gris - ly hor - ror of the Ger --mangods of war; The no - ble fcith of Brit - ain and the he - ro heart of -France; The 
mer - i - ca swears broth-er-hood with all | the just and frec.” They wrote thatword vic-to - ri-ous on fields of mor - tal _ strife, And 
wel - come home, ye liv - ing sons A - mer - i -.ca_ hath bred! The lords of war are beat - en down, your glo - rious task is done; You | 
Refrain 
rit. a tempo 
now they’re com - ing home to us with =. glo - ry in their eyes. Oh, it’s home a- gain, and home a - gain, A- 
soul of Bel - gium’s for - ti-tude and It - a - ly’s ro = mance. 
many a val - iant lad was proud to . seal it with his life. | Last Refrain 
fought to make the whole world free, and the vic - to - ry is won. Now it’s home a- gain, and home a- gain, our 
a tempo 
4-9-4 rit. = — = a ee. 
mer - i - ca for mel! Our hearts. are turn - ing home a- gain, and there we long to be, In our beau - ti - ful big 
hearts are turn - ing west; Of all the lands be - neath the sun A - mer - i - Ca is _ best. We're go - ing home to 
rit. a tempo 
. 
rit. A 
coun - try be - yond the o - cean bars, Where the air is full of sun - light and the flag is full of stars. 
our own folks, be - yond the o - cean bars, Where the air is full of sun - light and the flag is full of stars. 
rit. colla ms Sf 
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IVE years ago few 

r ople would have be- 
ieved that food some 

day might be the ammuni- 

tion that would win a great 

world war; or that food 

could be the means of mak- 

ing secure the peace we 

had won. Yet to-day, as 

the noise of battle has been 

substituted by the noise of 

economic disturbance and readjustment, food is the basic 
commodity which, if improperly distributed, spells discon- 
tent and anarchy in many parts of the world, and which, if 
wisely apportioned, means contentment and a reign of peace. 

Most people imagine that wars begin and end with the 
boom of cannon. They visualize the conflict in terms of 
persons killed on a field of battle. But if some statistician 
could gather figures from all the countries of the world dur- 
ing the last four years, he would probably find that disease 
and lack of food killed more people than did the war itself. 
Nobody knows what numbers of humans have starved to 
death in Russia. Nobody can estimate the indirect effect of 
undernourishment on the death rates of neutral countries 
contiguous to the belligerents. 

The signing of an armistice or a peace treaty is but an inci- 
dent in the ending of a war if the economic adjustments 
following it do not mean an arrangement to stop suffering. 
A cessation of hostilities on the field of battle means a lease 
of life for the soldier; but does it always mean the same for 
the civilian populations who have been hungry during the 
war itself? 


President Wilson Saw the Need 


ss DENT WILSON worked indefatigably to wage 
effective war in order to bring an early peace. His wish 
as well as the heart’s passion of 100,000,000 of his fellow 
countrymen has now been granted. But in those critical 
days when the President was arranging with the Allied gov- 
ernments the terms of the armistice that was to make it 
impossible for Germany ever to renew hostilities, there was 
one subject which gave Mr. Wilson more concern over the 
future than anything else—the food problem. 

And the Allied War Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution appended to the terms of the armistice itself 

roviding that food be given the liberated peoples. The 

resident summoned Herbert Hoover to the White House 
and asked him to go to Europe to consult with the various 
governments there and determine upon a plan for feeding 
the,world. Mr. Hoover’s familiarity with European food 
qutstions, dating back from his remarkable work in organiz- 
ing the relief of starving Belgium, and his virtual manage- 
ment of the whole food business of the Allies during the war, 
made him the logical man for the huge task assigned to him 
by the President. - 

Before Mr. Hoover went to Europe, I spent an evening 
discussing with him the outlook. In this article I am repro- 
ducing many of his ideas. We talked particularly about feed- 
ing the Germans, and the question immediately arose as to 
what the American people would think of conserving food 
for the benefit of a nation we had learned to think of as 
outlaws. 

But Mr. Hoover said there was far less to be concerned 
about with respect to feeding the German people themselves 
than the millions of men, women and children in the areas 
over which the German Government had exercised a despotic 
control. 

“Germany,” he remarked, “‘ has not alone sucked the food 
and the food-giving animals from all those masses of people 
she has dominated, and left them starving, but she has left 
behind her a total wreckage of social institutions, and this 
mass of people is now confronted with engulfment in abso- 
lute anarchy. 

“If we value our own safety and the social organization of 
the world, if we value the preservation of civilization itself, 
we cannot sit idly by and see the growth of this cancer in the 
world’s vitals. 

“Famine is the mother of anarchy. From the inability of 
governments to secure food for their people grow revolution 
and chaos. From an ability to supply their people grow 
stability of government and the defeat of anarchy. Did we 
put it on no higher plane than our own interests in the pro- 
tection of our institutions we must bestir ourselves in solu- 
tion of this problem. There are millions of people now 
liberated from the German yoke for whose interests we have 
fought and bled for the last eighteen months. It is not up 
to us to neglect any measure which enables them to return 
to health, to self-support and to their national life.” 


One of the Tragedies of the War 


M& HOOVER had in mind particularly the peoples of 
Austria-Hungary—the Czecho-Slovaks, for instance— 
and the Serbians and the Rumanians and the Ukrainians 
and all those nationalities on which the Hapsburgs im- 
posed their tyranny, peoples of whom many were in sym- 
pathy with us from the start of the war and manifested that 
sympathy by frequent mutinies or instant desertions—regi- 
ments of them—when they once reached the front lines. 
Nay, more, men of these races often volunteered {in the 
Allied forces, knowing full well what the fate of legal traitors 
might be if captured. None of the consideration of prisoners 
of war would be given them, but—execution. 

The story of how the peoples of various nationalities inside 
Austria-Hungary stood the oppression of the Hapsburgs is 
one of the many tragedies of the war. Now they have been 
liberated. Their farm products were stolen by the German 
High Command for the armies. They will require some time 
to get established in agricultural pursuits again. But if 
Americans read about food going into Austria-Hungary, 
they must think of the millions who in their hearts chemua: 
out the war wanted democracy and finally contributed 
almost as much to the chaos that brought on Austria’s 


Od 


separation from Germany and thereby the downfall of the 
Berlin government as go peas from the outside. 


As for the people of Germany itself, many of them mis- 
guided from childhood as to what constituted the aim of the 
individual in life, many of them taught a fanatical devotion 
to the Kaiser and his precepts, and even a cold-blooded 
participation in the brute-force ideas advanced by the 
Prussian militarist—Mr. Hoover himself, who has seen the 
suffering of Belgium and dealt with it first hand, has not a 
shred of sympathy for Prussianism. 

ut, as he himself says, if it isn’t a sentimental question 
to relieve suffering—if, as Premier Clemenceau of France 
expressed it, ‘‘We make war for humanity, not against 
humanity ’’—then indeed it is a practical question, a simple 
problem in self-preservation. 

That is what most Americans will be interested to 
analyze—the practical reasons why we must feed Germany, 
not the sentimental ones. True enough, there are Americans 
who preach a doctrine of kindness to a downtrodden foe, who 
argue that America has always been magnanimous in vic- 
tory and that our national altruism and unselfishness never 
had a better opportunity for expression. But that is a con- 
troversial subject, and many people who have lost sons in 
this war, and many who have read of the atrocities of the Hun, 
will find it difficult to reconcile themselves to a spirit of 
brotherly love so soon after the commission of the worst sins 
humanity ever had recorded. So the question can be 
approached entirely from another viewpoint: How does it 
help America and the rest of the world to feed Germany? 


The Root of Bolshevism and Anarchy 


ie IS no longer a theory but a fact that lack of food is 
the root of Bolshevism and anarchy in Europe. Hungry 
stomachs obey no government. The instinct to rob and 
pillage arises as intensely to-day as ever it did in primitive 
man. In pursuit of food thousands of people emigrate to 
other countries. They will fill England and France and Italy. 
They will work for lower wages and upset the economic 
structure of any country. Immigration laws do not always 
prevent their influx. But even if they were kept isolated in- 
side Germany and Austria, how much of a chance would the 
peoples of France and England and Italy have to sell their 
wares to the peoples of Central Europe? 

If the middle of the continent, with its trade routes to the 
East, is tobe a caldron of trouble and starving humanity, 
there will be no markets for‘any business. There will be 
little profit for the French or British or Italian tradesmen. 
And if the people of Great Britain, France and Italy find 
themselves in financial straits, they will not want to buy 
much from America. Indeed, they will not have the money 
to pay for it. And they will not have the money to pay the 
taxes which must be collected in order that Great Britain, 
France and the other Allied countries shall be able annually 
to pay back portions of their great war debt of billions of 
dollars to us. 

And how much would Liberty Bonds be worth if the Allies 
were unable for a long time to begin to pay the interest on 
their debt? 

And how many Americans in need of money and anxious 
to convert their Liberty Bonds into cash would like the idea 
of taking a large discount on their bonds just because the 
world economic situation had been mismanaged and, instead 
of order and peacefulness in Central Europe, we had bluntly 
invited chaos and anarchy and a continuation of the un- 
settled state in which world business and commerce has 
found itself during the last four years? 


All Europe Must be Reconstructed 


|. es Europe has to be reconstructed—not merely the dev- 
astated areas of each set of belligerents, for that is a 
small proportion in square miles of the continent itself. 
Business in cities and towns not touched directly by the war 
but whose everyday transactions have been affected must be 
restored to normal. People must be fed in order to get them 
to work on the farms and in the factories. To rehabilitate 
Europe financially, commercially and economically there 
must be food. 

And after the peace treaty is signed and all nations again 
trade.with one another there must be food. It is impossi- 
ble to keep up the lines of hostility or cleavage which existed 
during the war without destroying the structure of business 
and commerce on the whole continent. 

So America, which is the food reservoir of the world, 
anxious, indeed, to perform in reconstruction days the same 
great service for humanity that she performed in the days of 
war; America, whose democracy was tried in hours of crisis 
and proved itself efficient; America, whose willingness to 
help nations three thousand miles away revealed that she 
was not provincial in her outlook, but broad-visioned and 
big-hearted—America must do the job of feeding the world. 

True enough other countries which were unable during 
the war to do their share in furnishing foodstuffs will come 
to the rescue, too, but the task of ordering and adjusting the 
whole food problem rests upon us. The European countries 
realized this when they asked that Herbert Hoover be sent 
abroad to discuss the situation with them. But food con- 
trol was recognized both here and abroad as: necessary for 
another reason—the price. 

Consider what would happen to the cost of living in 
America if suddenly every restriction were withdrawn on the 
export and import of food to and from other countries. 
Underfed Europe would send agents to America to buy 
foodstuffs. The supply being much smaller than the amounts 
Europe would like to get, everybody would begin to bid 
and food would go to the highest bidder. Prices would 
soar as they always do when there is a scarcity of anything. 
Flour might go to twenty dollars a barrel and sugar to 
twenty cents a pound, and what not. 

Mr. Hoover realizes that much of the restriction upon the 
food business ought to be withdrawn now that larger supplies 
of foodstuffs are available, as for instance from Argentina. 
But he believes in a rigid control of the amount that should 


be sold European countries and the price thereof. In other 
words, his idea is that the United States Government should 
continue to act either as buyer for European governments 
or in’codperation with their agencies so that Europe will not 
be able to send our prices sky high. 

Our Government can insist on being given the market 
price for foodstuffs whenever anything is bought for European 
consumption. Buying in such quantities, the Government 
at Washington can supervise the inroads which European 
countries shall be permitted to make in our supply and can 
appeal to the American people to conserve certain amounts 
of food so that there will be enough available for export to 
Europe. 

Looking at the world’s balance sheet in the different great 
groups of commodities, Mr. Hoover estimates the quantities 
remaining until the next harvest about like this: 

First, there are sufficient supplies of wheat and rye to meet 
the demand, provided there is economy in consumption and 
no waste. 

Second, about three million tons of high-protein feeds for 
dairy animals are iacking. This means a great need of con- 
servation and even apportionment of supplies. 

Third, of other feeds there is enough available, with 
economy, to meet the situation. 

Fourth, beans, peas and rice are not exactly plentiful, but 
with economy in use no great shortage will occur. 

Fifth, pork and dairy products and vegetable oils reveal a 
shortage of about three billion pounds. 

Sixth, sufficient supplies of beef to load all refrigerating 
ships to capacity are on hand or in sight. 

Seventh, if other nations retain their present short rations 
on sugar, there will be enough for our normal consumption. 
Mr. Hoover planned to make an international agreement to 
cover the consumption of sugar. 

Eighth, we have a surplus of coffee. 

Thus we have practically enough of everything for our- 
selves with the exception of protein feeds. To produce the 
foregoing result, however, our Government is estimating 
that North America will furnish rather more than sixty per 
cent and the United States, including the West Indies, will 
be in a position to furnish a total of about 20,000,000 tons 
of food of all kinds for export as against exports of only 
5,000,000 tons before the war. 

. Examining each group of foodstuffs, we find that in wheat 
and rye, for example, large supplies have been accumulating 
in Argentina and Australia and other places inaccessible 
during the war through a lack of tonnage or a lack of coal to 
send ships such great distances. This makes a splendid addi- 
tion to the amount of clear wheat bread which the world 
will have. 


We Cannot Go Back to Pre-War Waste 


} that doesn’t mean we can go back’ to our pre-war 
waste. We must still be economical and avoid waste. 
We are able indeed to abandon the use of substitutes in our 
wheat loaf. This is a blessing, for while bread comprises 
only twenty-five per cent of our national diet, fifty to sixty 
er cent of the food of Europe is simply bread. We are 
ortunate in having such a large wheat harvest, for with our 
production and conservation we are giving the world its 
daily bread. 

There has been and is a world shortage in fats because 
Europe has been underfeeding dairy herds. We can only 
supply the deficiency by increased production and conserva- 
tion. America will be able to export seven times as much 
as before the war. By promising the farmer a fair return on 
his hogs, he responded to a remarkable degree. It will be 
two or three years, of course, before conditions will be nor- 
mal with respect to the supply of Tats, but gradually we shall 
be able to diminish suffering everywhere by scrupulous 
economy. 

As more ships become available to carry pork products 
abroad, large sacrifices will be necessary. On the other hand, 
we are so short of dairy products that their export has been 
limited. Nevertheless, it is the duty of America to reduce its 
unnecessarily large consumption of butter and condensed 
milk. Both these articles are needed for the protection of 
child life throughout the world. 

Beef is in a far better position. There is enough to fill all 
the refrigerating ships available. This doesn’t mean that 
Europe can have all that is wanted there, but transportation 
prevents us from filling the demand abroad. 

When the Government in Washington imposed restric- 
tions on sugar during the war, North American sugar was 
alone accessible. There were no ships to get Hawaiian and 
Java sugar. All that becomes available now, which makes 
possible a relaxation of rules. In a word, we shall have 
enough to go around if people in all countries do not waste 
sugar. 


These Things Must be Conserved 


WE CAN now advantageously abandon the use of substi- 
tutes in our wheat bread. We must still insist on econ- 
omy in consumption of wheat. We must conserve butter and 
fats. But we must not think that by economizing in one 
commodity and living luxuriously on other products little 
harm is done. Commodities substitute for each other more 
or less and large quantities of food will be needed to relieve 
famine-stricken areas as soon as transportation opens up, 
especially in the spring months. 

It was estimated that there are 40,000,000 people in 
North Russia alone who probably could not be reached this 
winter on account of the demoralized condition of the rail- 
roads. Many ports are frozen over and hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons probably will perish through hunger. Not 
much can be done to try to save these humans, but the job 
of the relief commissions will be to save more hundreds of 
thousands from dying in subsequent months of the year. 

Continuance in some measure of all the food organizations 
in the various countries will be necessary to secure a proper 
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rlative sight—that label so bright! 
It 


Is me with visions of coming delight. 


 dosepy CAMPBELL core’ 


‘‘Now for the treat that you never can beat! 
It fills me with pep from head to my feet!” 


What will they do to it? 


And a more important question—what will it do to them? 


Do you realize that the very reason why children are so fond of Campbell's 

Tomato Soup is the same reason it does them so much good? The same 

qualities that make it so tasty and appetizing also make it strengthening and 
nutritious. You find health as well as enjoyment in 


Tomato 


One of nature’s most healthful tonics is sup- 
plied by the fresh vine-ripened tomatoes from 
which this tempting soup is made. And by 
blending the pure juice with other nourishing 
ingredients we produce a food as wholesome 
as it Is inviting. 

It is good both for young -_" old. Tomatoes 
are specified by our Government authorities 
as a food which our soldiers must have, to 
keep them in prime condition. And Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup is one of the favorite home com- 
forts enjoyed by all ranks both in our armies 
and our fleets. 

You should remember, too, that this is 
among the most economical of foods. Every 
can gives you two cans of satisfying soup. 
You have no waste and no cooking cost. The 


“soup comes to you completely cooked, 


seasoned, blended—ready for your table in 
three minutes. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case so you will always have 


it at hand. Enjoy it at its best. 
always serve it piping hot. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 

Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


Serve it as a Cream of Tomato. And 


12c a can 


Mock Turtie Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Westclox alarm 


OOD alarm clocks are not 
as easy to get as they used 
to be. The war has made them 
scarce. Yet they are more in 
demand today, as household 
timekeepers, than ever before. 


As long as the present short- 
age exists it will pay you to 
take good care of the Westclox 
alarm you now have. Careful 
treatment will make it last 
longer. 


The better you understand 


La Salle, Iil., U.S. A. 


a clock, the better service it 
will give you. To get you 
better acquainted with your 
Westclox alarm we have pre- 
pared a booklet that tells you 


_more about your clock. 


Since July, 1918 this book- 
let has been packed with every 
Westclox alarm. If you bought 
your clock before that time 
you may have one of these 
booklets by mail. A_ postal 
card from you will bring it. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


Factories at Peru, Ill. 
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Sdead of a Forward Looking Woman- 


E HEAR and read a great 

deal about our boys’coming 

home from ‘over there.” 
That is natural. It is the question 
closest to us all. We want our boys 
home. And we are told that they 
are coming back to us different from 
the boys we sent over. That is also 
natural, and from my work over 
there among them I know this to be 
true. These boys have faced the 
stern elemental facts and forces of 
life in a way they never dreamed of 
doing. That makes for real man- 
making almost overnight. _ 


Will Our Girls be Up to 
Our Boys When They Come Back? 


7. {ERE is a note of wonder, however, in all this writing 
bout our boys that is not baldly expressed perhaps but 
strongly suggested all the same: whether our girls have 
dev loped to a like degree, and whether these suddenly 
dev:loped men will be disappointed in finding our-girls the 
same as when they left them. Now, there are, of course, here 
anc there, girls whom no experience would teach anything. 
But my observation convinces me that these are exceptional. 
The average American girl has, in her mind and soul, been 
mace over by her experiences in this war. I know it because 
during the past four years I have worked with thousands of 
then in canteens, at railroad stations, in camps, in hos- 
pitals, in workrooms, in all capacities, and all over the United 
States and in England and France. I have been driven by 
them in motors for days; I have gone out with them at 
night, and I have marveled at the way they endured the 
strain. I have seen girls made over from the flirtiest butter- 
flies to sober, clear-thinking women,—not here and there one, 
but hundreds of them. These girls will be mates, in every 
sense, for our boys. As a matter of fact, it is not we who are 
going to be surprised at the development of our boys so much 
as the surprise will be theirs at the way our girls at home 
have progressed. That’s the foot on which the boot of surprise 
is going to be. 


The Average Girl No Longer 
Has a Single-Track Mind 


ih doesn’t mean that our girls have grown less girlish, 
that they have lost their femininity, and ail that sort of 
talk. Atrue woman never loses her fundamentals. 

She couldn’t if she tried, or would. Nor does a 

man want her todoso. A man wantsa woman first 

of all to be pretty, dainty: to be feminine. What 

the experiences of the war have done is to give 

something to the average girl and woman in addi- 

tion to her natural qualities. Before the war thou- 

sands of us had single-track minds; our lives did a. 

not encourage expansion; we were too prosper- 
ous, too soft, too self-sufficient. But this fear- 

ful cataclysm came along and developed latent 
powers. It.showed women what they could do. 
Women were surprised themselves at finding 
themselves doing things they never dreamed they 
could do. The men were sure that women could ~ 
not do them. The net result is that they have 
done them, and there you are, or rather there we 
women are! 


Now, Then, What are Women Going 
to Do With What They Have Gained? 


OW, then, what? It isidle to say that women > 
are going back to where they were. That , dey 


isn’t the feminine. A woman never develops a 
new power that she doesn’t use. Thousands of 
women have found themselves, praise be! And 
they’re not going to be pushed back into the 
cubby-holes of their past lives. So whatever the 
men do with the lessons they have got out of 
the war, one thing is certain: the women are 
going forward to incorporate some of the les- 
sons of the war into their normal, peace-day lives. 
For the present, of course, thousands will remain 
in the service of the war-work organizations. 
They must.until our boys are all home and back 
into civil life. Other thousands of women will 
continue with their Red Cross work. It won’t 
be so picturesque, perhaps, to patch and mend 
aid cut refugee garments as to make bandages 
or knit sweaters; but if that is the work to be 
done, that is the work that women should do. 
We must carry on and carry through. 


The First Thing to Do: 
Find and Place the New Woman 


¥ THE same time our hands won't be so busy, 
- \ nor will all our hours be so full as before. 
: nd now is the time to begin to keep an eye open 
and a mind alert so as to see in which direction 
\ e shall go, so as to use the new powers we have 
Ceveloped and the new time we have found we 
lad to give to outside things when the call de- 
manded that it should be done. With the new 
}roblems coming out of the war, there will be 
large room for women’s interests. Many will go 
back to our clubs and revive them to their pre- 
war status. In that case, we should see to it 
that we line them up with the new 
problems. Women’s clubs can be a 
yreater power now than ever they were 
in some of the largest questions that are 


going to come up, provided we see the vision and show our 
communities that we do. Fortunately the war has developed 
new leaders among women, where the gift of leadership was 
never suspected. These are the women for our present and 
future work, and in every case should they not be allowed 
to slip back out of sight. That is the first thing to do: to 
make a census of our neighborhood and get a new alignment 
of clear-minded women, each in her best place. 


A Woman Will See Where 
a Man is Blind, and Vice Versa 


eg let us be done with sex clubs. Let us line up with 
the men, side by side. Men and women, not men or 
women, is going to be the order of the day. Men can broaden 
women, and women can point the way to men. And my 
war experience has certainly taught me to a wonderful 
degree that the men are ready. There was not the slightest 
uncertainty or qualification in the tone of the hundreds of 
men whom I asked whether they thought men and women 
should work together. The answer was always full-hearted 
and full-throated. A woman can many times point the way 
for a man, and vice versa. The ‘‘vice versa” happened the 
other day when I was going through Camp Dix with a man. 
He stopped and watched a soldier at work in the road, and he 
said: ‘* Now, look at that simple thing. And yet in it there is 
a saving of thousands of dollars for every community in the 
United States.” It had rained a downpour the day before, and 
as fast as a pool of water had made a puddle and started to 
make a hole in the road, a soldier came along, took a shovel- 
ful of gravel from a pile on the side of the road, dumped it 
into!the road and raked it smooth. Our army officials had 
learned this little trick of road-saving from the English and 
French and brought it over here into the camps to keep the 
roads up at small expense. But why not incorporate a simple 
little thing like this into our community life? I have done so 
already, in my community, by calling upon the Road Super- 
visor, and last week the little piles of gravel appeared at the 
side of our roads ready for the ravages of the winter storms. 
A small thing, yes; but, first and last, it is the small things 
that make up the large things. 


An Excellent Idea is This 
About the Returning Doctor 


; LARGER idea, if you will, and one that concerns every 


woman, is in a thought about those hundreds of splen- 
did doctors of ours who have been at the front over there and 


in the camps here. Never in their professional careers have 
these doctors had a chance so thoroughly and effectively to 
rove out their theorieS that the average dreaded disease, 
like typhoid fever, for instance, was something that could 
be prevented, instead of waiting until a man or woman had 
it and then curing it,—perhaps. Never have so many ex- 
cellent ideas of sanitation been tried out with such wonder- 
ful success .as with our armies. These doctors of ours are 
coming home as masters of sanitation. Now, are we going 
to let them slide back into their private practices and give 
the benefit of their invaluable ideas alone to their patients? 
Some of us cannot afford these doctors. Why, then, should 
not the women see to it that these doctors, with their minds 
full of sanitary ideas for the health of large groups, be made 
our state, city or community health directors; or go on our 
health boards so that entire communities would feel the 
benefit of their ideas? These wonderful doctors of ours will 
come home fresh with their laurels for services rendered, 
equal heroes with our boys; their word will go far in our com- 
munities. They will be listened to and their opinions received 
with respect because they will be based on experience. If 
as it is said, our army boys are going to control the votes of 
the country, why shouldn’t our army doctors control the 
health of our communities? See any reason why not? If not, 
let us women go to it and see that an idea becomes a fact. 


The First of the New Ideas 
That are Coming Into Our Homes ‘ 


UPPOSE we are housekeepers. The air is full of the 
dining-roomless house. Uncle Sam has put this new idea 
into hundreds of the houses he has built, and I understand 
THE LapiEs’ HOME pounaal is going to stress it,—show it 
in this number, as a fact.. To my mind, the idea is bound to 


take hold. At first it seems impracticable. It did to me. 


Then I began to think about it, and the more I thought . 


about it, the more reasonable the idea became. “Why the 
dining room?” at last I began to ask myself. It is a very 
expensive room in a house; expensive to furnish, expensive 
to maintain, and then we use it how much? About three 
hours a day. The truth of the matter is that we have always 
just docilely accepted the dining room as an absolutely 
necessary part of a house, and its elimination never occurred 
tous. That is why it is such a jolt when someone suggests 
taking it away from us. It was the same with the parlor. 
Who thinks, when he is building a new house now, of a 
parlor? We have the sensible living room or library now, 
and we eliminated a useless room. Now, out will go the 
dining room; not so readily, perhaps, but just as surely. 
And we need to think of it seriously, especially 
those of us who have to do our own work, for it 
gives us a room less to look after. And where 
there are servants the question is a pertinent 
one, for servants won’t be so easily secured as 
before the war, nor, perhaps, will so many of us 
be able to afford them at the higher wages that we 
wilhave to pay. So look at the dining-roomless 
house, if it is in this number, with respect and 
thought. It is worthy of every woman’s interest. 


How Women Can Spend One 
of the Best Mornings Possible 
WE WOMEN ought to take a stroll some 


one of these mornings and go into our near- 
est school—public or private, it makes no differ- 
ence—and see what effect the war has had upon 
the teaching of our children. There is a feeling 
that the public school has felt the world war and 
that it is beginning to be reflected in its studies. 
Good,—if it is true. But let us be sure that it 
is true,—and particularly of the school where our 
child goes. Because some public school in Wis- 
consin has responded to the war does not mean 
necessarily that the same is true of the school 
nearest to us. Our schools should be made more 
interesting. Then the children will be inter- 
ested. When we say that a child doesn’t care for 
its studies, it may be the fault of the studies as 
well as that of the child. More often it is. But 
let us be careful of one point: don’t quarrel with 
the teachers. They are often just as conscious 
of the foolishness of devoting six hours a week 
to primitive history and one hour to the live, 
throbbing history of to-day as anyone else. They 
are for the most part powerless. It isthe system 
prescribed for them, and that means by the men 
above them: the Boards of Education. That is 
the pdint where argument and reason should: be 
made. And even when we go there, let us not be 
destructive without being constructive at the 
same time. It is easy enough to tear down, but 
not so easy to build up. We should do both, and 
in nine cases out of ten we will find that theteacher 
is ready tohelp. For don’t let us forget that most 
of the later improvements that have come into 
the public schools have been brought there by 
They know. 


pay thing above all let us keep well in mind 
in the days to come: to keep our minds open 
to new ideas. They are coming, and there is ‘no 
use saying that ‘this won’t do” or “that won’t 
work.” Let us be receptive. A great many 
things in our lives are going to change, and we 
must change with them, for most of them will be 
for the better, although we may not think’so when 
we hear of some new idea at first. I like 
the spirit of the Western man who sé@id 
he was ready to try anything once. Let 
us listen, weigh and try. 
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Our soldiers over seas needed 
these Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes, our Government 
wanted them, and though it may 
mean that there will be a scar- 
city of Pro-phy-lac-tics in Amer- 
, ican stores until next summer, 
we are sending the brushes across. 
. Don’t lose or mislay the brush 
you now own. 
In youth’s and children’s sizes 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
will still be on sale, but practically 
every machine that makes a 
man’s size brush is now making 
it for a soldier. 


Florence Manufacturing Co. 


110 Pine St. Florence, Mass. 


‘The Art 


ny That Has Come to Stay 


The President Has Given $200,000 to Keep it Up 
and to Increase its Strength From Two to Five Million Members 


_By Franklin K. Lane: Secretary of the Interior 


= |HE entrance of America into the 
| Great War brought into exist- 
ence many organizations and 
societies fired with one object— 
#4) victory. Some of these carried 
i] out the plans for which . they 
were organized and are passing 
into history. Others have come 
to stay. Among these, I hope, is the United 
States School Garden Army, composed of nearly 
2,000,000 American boys and girls. 

About a year ago the call went forth from the 
Bureau of Education that the Government 
wanted the children in cities, towns and indus- 
trial villages to form themselves into an army to 
spade and plant vacant lots, fight potato bugs 
and cabbage worms and grow food for a hungry 
world. 

The President gave his indorsement to the 
plan, as outlined by the Bureau of Education of 
the Interior Department, and set aside $50,000 
of his national security and defense appropria- 
tion to pay for the organization of the work on 
a national basis, and to furnish the children 
with the best possible printed instructions for 
making gardens. He also wrote a letter to me 
expressing his belief in the importance of the 
plan and his hope that the teachers and children 
of the schools of the United States would see 
their obligation and respond in a patriotic man- 
ner. 

His trust was not misplaced. Hundreds of 
patriotic teachers, with a vision of what such 
work would mean in edu- 
cational assets as well as 


These companies were officered by a captain, 
a first and a second lieutenant. Insignia consist- 
ing of a bronze bar with the proper marks of 
distinction for rank were furnished every mem- 
ber of a company by the Bureau of Education. 
In some schools the gardening formed a regular 
part of the school course and credits were given 
for the work. This was one of the paramount 
ideas in the organization of the army, and it is 
the ultimate aim of those directing the work that 
the value and wisdom of this method of incor- 
porating gardening into school work will be 
generally recognized by school authorities. 


UT now that actual fighting has ceased on 

theotherside, is therestill a job for the United 
States School Garden Army? Is it to be de- 
mobilized and the hoes and rakes given a place 
of honor in the souvenir chest along with 
Brother John’s fighting equipment and trophies 
from the war? 

Washington’s answerisno. President Wilson 
has set aside the sum of $200,000 to carry on the 
work, which shows that he believes it should 
continue. Mr. Hoover has told us that a larger 
food production is of even greater importance 
now than it was during the war. There are 
more people to feed and the contents of the 
storehouses of the world must not be allowed to 
become too low. He wants the U. S. S. G. A. 
and its work to continue. 

The Commissioner of Education said: “I 
think that this need for the effort of the children 


their support this year, even though we have 
with us no longer the slogan: ‘“ Food will win 
the war!” 

The President has told us what America 
must do in helping to heal the scars and repair 
some of the damage of nearly five years of 
devastating, world-wide conflict. Each of us, 
even the children, is called upon to do his part 
in the new though less spectacular tasks. 

There need be no difficulty in arousing and 
holding the interest of the children, as the 
experience of last year’s campaign proved con- 
clusively. Some schools held exhibits toward 
the end of the season and awarded prizes. The 
spirit of competition and teamwork was de- 
veloped among classes, schools and even com- 
munities. 


OME supervisors used the “ Four-Minute- 
Men” plan with great success. These “ four- 
minute” pupils either wrote themselves short 
addresses concerning the value of and necessity 
for gardening on a national scale or memorized 
addresses furnished them. These were delivered 
at various gatherings, and in some instances in 
the theaters and moving pictures, just as the 
grown-ups did for the Liberty Loans and other 
matters requiring the united efforts of our 
citizens. 

To provide greater interest in the work and 
give the imagination of the children leeway, 
many of the gardens were named for boys of the 
vicinity who were in the United States Army. 

One imaginative youth 
wrote the National Di- 


increased food produc- 
tion, and thousands of 
children whose vision ran 
to large red tomatoes, 
luscious beans and tempt- 
ing cantaloupes grasped 
the significance of the 
opportunity. 

The national Director 
of School Gardening at 
the Bureau of Education 
told the teachers how the 
work was to be organized; ' 
the teachers passed it on 
tothe children. The chil- 
dren went home and told 
their parents, and things - 

began to happen. 


ESPITE the fact that 


PHOTO. FROM FREDERICK W. MARTIN 


the U.S. S. G. A. was 
not inducted into service 
until March of last year, 
there were 1,500,000 chil- 


rector that he had the dif- 
ferent varieties of garden 
pests named after imple- 
ments of warfare em- 
ployed by the Germans, 
and he and his two play- 
mates represented the 
English, French and 
American armies. The 
moles were submarines; 
the neighbors’ chickens 
were boche airplanes, be- 
cause they sometimes 
flew over the fence, and 
the big green worms were 
tanks, 

The U.S. S. G. A. can 
render a service to the 
children themselves, and 
indirectly to their par- 


Children Have Healthful Fun While They Help Uncle Sam 


ideals of citizenship and 
national service, and by 


dren in its ranks for last 
season’s work. The army 
was an outgrowth of the 
home and school garden 
work that the Bureau.of 
Education already had 
under way. 

The record of what 
this army of American 
children accomplished 
last year, under super- 
vision, is amazing. They 
converted sixty thousand 
acres of unproductive 
home and vacant lots into 
productive ground. Sixty 
thousand acres of soil, 
much of it perhaps given 
over to rubbish heaps, 
was made to yield its 
quota toward our national 
food supply. 

The Bureau of Educa- 
tion has distributed to 
the children of the U. S. 
S. G. A. more than a mil- 
lion and a half garden 
pamphlets written espe- 
cially for them. Over 
50,000 men and women 
have received instructions 
on how to teach garden- 
ing. These teachers had 
to be‘‘ made,” because the 
art of producing food is 


1,500,000 of Uncle Sam’s pa 
- to produce food for the war. 


Q. Has it been demobilized? 


A. It has not. It is going to be a standing army. Uncle Sam 
intends that it shall become a regular part of the school work of his 
boys and girls. 


Q. What is the big job before it now? 


A. ‘The big job before it now is to make all the mothers and 
fathers and school-teachers and Boards of Education see how 
important the U. S. S. G. A. is, organize a company in every school 
and enlist an additional 3,500,000 children to grow food to help 
increase the supply for this year. 


Q. What have I got to do with the U.S.S.G.A.? 
A. If you are a boy or a girl who has not already enlisted, 


organize a company in your school and get a supervisor. A com- 
pany may have from 10 to 150 members, a captain, a first and a 
second lieutenant. 

If you are a mother or a father or a 
good of the children at heart, help boost the U. S. S. G. A. in your 
town. The United States Bureau of Education will help. 


Q. What is the U.S.S.G. A.? 


_A. It is the United States School Garden Army in which 
triotic boys and girls enlisted last year 


wn-up 


rson with the 


teaching thrift and in- 
dustry. The boys and 
gitls who enlist in the 
school-garden army this 
year will get a practical 
demonstration of the 
principles of organization 
and direction of effort for 
a definite end, and of how 
to utilize time and en- 
ergy to attain a desired 


will learn something of 
the spirit and practice of 
coéperation. Gardening 
can develop responsibil- 
ity perhaps in a way that 
no other subject now 
taught in the public 
schools can. 


IDE by side with re- 
sponsibility goes the 
sense of power of achieve- 
ment that is learned from 
gardening. It is never too 
soon to begin to teach a 
child the power of 
achievement. That is the 
‘idea that the designer 
must have had in mind 
when he worked out those 
ingenious blocks that 
keep children happy and 
busy by the hour, build- 
oe ing up and tearing down, 


just coming to be recog- 
nized as a science. 
Boards of education and civic, commercial 
and patriotic societies have given financial and 
moral support to the school-garden work and 
have helped to provide funds for services of 
supervisors and for petty expense. Hundreds of 
thousands of parents became interested in the 
garden movement and learned to work with their 
children in home gardens. In Salt Lake City 
alone, fifty-two hundred mothers, representing 
sixty-two parent associations, are actively sup- 
porting gardening in the public schools. 


HEN the U.S. S. G. A. was organized the 

prime motive at that time. was a patriotic 
one—to produce food. Theidga appealed imme- 
diately to the children in whom a strong desire 
“to help” with the war had already manifested 
itself. The testimony of, the supervisors is that 
those who failed to be impressed sufficiently by 
talk of “‘ being patriotic” succumbed to the plan 
of organization along military lines, and the 
response was enthusiastic and substantial. They 
were organized into companies containing from 
ten to a hundred and fifty children. 


is so great and so important that we are going 
to do everything we can to get 3,500,000 addi- 
tional children to enlist this year, making an 
army of 5,000,000 in all. : 

“Tt is our hope that the U.S. S. G. A. will be- 
come a permanent part of our educational sys- 
tem. Aside from the immediate need for food 
we believe that, there are great benefits to be 
derived, for both the children and their parents, 
by making gardenirig a* part of regular school 
work. It is for these reasons that we make a 
special appeal to the mothers and fathers, school- 
teachers and local authorities in charge of our 
public schools to give careful consideration to 
the opportunities the work of thearmyopens up.” 


school-garden army can rendera service 
by producing some of the food of which the 
world. stands sorely in need. A million and a 
half children cultivated 60,000 acres of vacant 
lands last year. Five million children should 
cultivate at least 200,000 acres this year.” 
It is our earnest recommendation that moth- 
ers, fathers, teachers and children give this work 


‘tions that may come up. 


to achieve one formation 
and then another. 

A boy in a Middle-Western state wrote me 
last autumn that he sold enough vegetables 
from his garden to pay for his music lessons 
during the summer and then had money left 
with which he bought a War Savings Stamp. 

The action of the President in sponsoring the 
work of the U. S. S. G. A. is an indication that 
he is convinced of its educational value to the 
children of America as well as a means of adding 
to our home food supply. 

It should be thoroughly understood, of course, 
that this plan of organized gardening by chil- 
dren is not intended in any way to interfere 
with the work of the many boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs already in existence; these 
clubs are for the most part composed of children 
over fourteen years of age living in rural dis- 
tricts. The plan of the U. S. S. G. A. is to or- 
ganize, on a permanent basis, garden work for 
children under sixteen years of age in the schools 
of our cities and larger towns. Those in charge 
of these respective organizations may be relied 
upon to adjust in complete harmony any ques- 


result. Above all, they. 
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Pineapple dessert—Honolulu 
° Drain the syrup from a container of Libby’s Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Soak 1 tablespoonful of gela- 
tine for 10 or 15 minutes in a little pineapple syrup, 
then add 1 cup of the syrup boiled. Stir till dissolved, 
4 add two tablespoonfuls of cane syrup, vanilla flavor- 


a ing, vegetable coloring and a little shredded cocoanut. 
gi ee Pour into small molds and put in cool place to set. 
Py ‘ Sweeten and slightly thicken the remainder of the 

; ; syrup with a little gelatine, pour over pineapple slices, 
garnish with the molds of set syrup and inkle with 
shredded cocoanut 


A favorite pineapple salad 
Wash, dry, and crisp lettuce leaves by put- 
ting on ice. Thoroughly mix minced parsley 
and a little salt with cottage cheese, form 
into small balls and set in refrigerator. When 
ready to serve, remove the fruit from a con- 
tainer of Libby’s Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple 
and drain. Line salad bowl with the lettuce 
leaves, arrange the sliced pineapple—the slices 
may be divided if desired—on lettuce and 
pour over a Russian salad dressing. Russian 
salad dressing: Mix equal portions of mayon- 
naise dressing and Chili Sauce, and add a 
little green pepper cut fine 


f 
3 


; Pineapple glacé 
Remove label from a package of Libby’s 

pple and let the 
package stand for two hours in an ice- 
cream freezer, jar or bucket, finely packed 


. : sharp knife. Serve in chilled serving dish 


with marshmallow sauce. Sauce: Cook 


. in a double boiler 15 marshmallows, 1 cup 
) 


milk, %4*cup of water, a pinch of salt and 
Gprnstarch to thicken, dissolved in cold 
water. (The cornstarch in which the marsh- 
mallows were packed is nice to use.) Cool 
before serving, 


Ripened sun! 


— Another triumph for the Libby ideal! 


IN the tropic islands of Hawaii grow the finest pineapples in all With the Libby ideal of flavor in mind the pineapples are allowed 
the world. But fine as they are, all of them can not meet the to ripen on the plants to a glorious golden color and sweetness. Then 
exacting Libby standards. The pineapples that come to you under they are picked and rushed to the nearby Libby kitchens — all their 
the name of Libby are selected from the finest—largest—tenderest flavor caught and imprisoned the very day they reach perfection! 
of all the Hawaiian crop! You have never dreamed of such particular exactness as the 

Open one of these packages — see how the pineapple fragrance Libby chefs insist on as they cut and prepare the fruit! Every slice 
fills the room—notice the large, thick slices of juicy fruit—see how must be the same—and not one that is ever so slightly bruised can 
fresh and inviting they look, how sweet and flavorous they are! go into the packages! 

From planting to packaging Libby experts are busy watching over It is all this watchfulness and care that makes Libby’s Hawaiian 
the fruit. Their care begins with the selection of the best soil. It Pineapple so much better. Order a package from your grocer today 
ends only when the rich slices of fruit — perfect, every one — have —phave it in one of these tempting salads or desserts tonight. One 
been packed in thick syrup of cane sugar and sealed tight in packages! taste—and you will say you never tasted such pineapple before! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 102 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited 
45 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Another appetizing way to serve sausage 
Remove core from apples and fill centres with 


. runes (pits removed). Put apples in pan, cover 

of pan an eighth of an inch deep with 
7. water and bake in oven. When apples are done, 
a) heat Libby’s sausage in its own container in hot 


water; when thoroughly heated remove from 
the package, arrange them and the apples on 
hot dish. Garnish with parsley 


A soup so good it dresses up the whole meal 
Heat a package of Libby’s Concentrated As- 
paragus up in hot water. Then scald—but 
do not boil—an equal amount of milk. Mix the ad 
two together just before serving. Serve with Jb 
croutons or crackers. Your family will smack 

their lips over the fresh asparagus flavor of 
this soup! 


A delightful meat substitute 


Pare and boil the required amount of parsnips 
until they are tender, then quarter them and 
toss about in butter or butter-substitute till a 
light brown. Heat two packages of Libby’s Chili 
Con Carne in water. When thoroughly heated, 
empty the contents in the center of hot serving 
dish, arrange parsnips around the mound of 
Chili Con Carne and serve at once 
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Launder them so they wont thicken or shrink 


FTER the children have worn their 
sweaters, their mittens, their skat- 
ing caps, and scarfs a little while, 

you wonder: 


**Shall I let them go on getting grubbier 
and grubbier—shall I send them to the 
cleaner’s, or shall I hand them over to the 
laundress and have them come back harsh 
and shrunken ? ”’ 


Today you can cleanse them yourself 
without hurting them. From Dad’s sport 
stockings to Baby’s little shirt, you can 
trust every single woolen you have unhes- 
itatingly to the delicate Lux suds. 


When you twist woolens or rub them with 
soap, they becomestiff, matted and shrunken. 


But with Lux there is no rubbing. Only 
sousing in the rich pure lather, gently press- 


ing the suds through the soiled parts. 


Lux comes in pure delicate flakes. They 
dissolve instantly in hot water. In a moment 
you whisk them up into a rich lather. 


Quick? Unbelievably so. And so pure, 
so cleansing that your woolens will look as 


they did the day you bought them. 


Wash your sport woolens this year. the 
Lux way. Remember how precious they aré. 
They need never shrink or thicken. 


Your grocer, druggist or department 
store has Lux. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX WON’T INJURE ANYTHING PURE WATER 


To wash your colored 
woolens 


Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very 
hot water — two tablespoonfuls to the 

allon. Add cold water to make suds 
ukewarm. Swish your woolens about 
in the suds. Wash quickly, pressing 
the suds through the woolens, but do 
not rub. Rinse three times in luke- 
warm water. Dissolve a little Lux in 
the last rinsing to leave your woolens 
soft and woolly. Never wring woolens. 
Squeeze the water out, and spread on 
a towel to dry in the shade. 


© Lever Bros. Co., 1918 


ALONE WON’T INJURE 


Vv 


If you are not sure 
a color is fast 


If you are not sure a color is fast, first 
wash a sample and dry it. If the color 
runs, try to set it in the following way, 
first testing a bit of the woolen: A half 
cupful of vinegar to a gallon of cold 
water may be used to set most colors of 
woolens. Soak the article, then rinse 
thoroughly before washing it. After 
washing, add vinegar or salt to the 
last rinsing to hold the color. Always 
wash colors as quickly as possible. 


Lux won’ t cause any color torun which 
pure water alone will not cause to run. 
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T IS surprising how easily 
and inexpensively one can 
“make over” the furnish- 

ings of the house nowadays. 
The paint pot alone can work 
wonders, but when used in 
conjunction with remnants of gay-figured 
materials there is seemingly no end to the 
possibilities. 

The chest on the right is constructed of 
light strips of wood, the thin wood boxes are 
covered with lightweight cretonne, chintz or 
wall paper and the framework and top are 
enameled white. A useful screen for the 
kitchenette or at the bedside in a drafty 
room has panels of burlap and strips of cre- 
tonne set on to enliven it, but stencil designs 
could be used instead. 

The group of cushions is interesting. The 
first one may be of cotton crépe or similar 
material, stenciled; or a square of figured 
silk will do nicely, even if it is necessary to 
face the back with some other material. 
The foulard or China silk dress that you 
discarded is just the thing for this purpose. 
A black silk with bold white figures would 
make a stunning cushion. The round one 
is of unbleached muslin stenciled and out- 
lined with coarse thread; next to it is one of 
fine checked gingham, and the fourth may 
be of any material at hand that will combine 
with a strip of cretonne. 


HERE closet room is scarce nothing 

takes its place more acceptably than a 
box like the one pictured. It is provided 
with short, turned legs and a hinged top. 
Covered with a two-toned striped material 
and finished with fringe, it becomes an orna- 
mental as well as a useful piece of furniture. 
It might be desirable to cover it with 
cretonne or chintz to match the window dra- 
peries. The cushions then should be of plain 


The Transformed 
Chiffonier and Mirror 


A Dress Box That is a 
Comfortable Couch as Well 


A Happy Combination of Design and Color 


A Unique Piece of Furniture 
is This Chest of Boxes Fin- 
’ ished in White Enamel 


A Gayly Painted - 
Wooden Chair 


‘reshening Up Your Home 
At Little Expense: By Jane Porter 


YS 


A Good-Looking Stenciled Cushion 
and One of Muslin Stenciled and 
Embroidered 


wall. A secondhand ladderback chair, painted 
and decorated, may be used in the hall, or wherever 
an odd piece would fitin. The striking color note 
in a room can often be supplied in this way. 

This tall, good-looking lamp would be most strik- 
ing in ‘black and white enamel with a black and 
white shade, but the color scheme could be changed 
to suit your other furnishings. The shade may be 
of flowered wall paper, decorated parchment or 

_ figured silk finished with old-gold braid. 


NE would not expect to evolve from such a 

material as kitchen toweling these most at- 
tractive draperies and couch cover that are shown 
in the-room below on the left. The wood-block 
design is in orange, black and blue, and strips of 
silk to match one of the colors were used as facings. 
Unbleached muslin in the hands of the ingenious 
woman can be used in all sorts of unique ways. 
It dyes beautifully and is therefore suitable for 
couch and bed spreads, drapes and portiéres, and 
may be further ornamented with stencil, appliqué 
or embroidery designs. Nothing could be more 
serviceable for porch-furniture covers or for cush- 
ions than this very material. 

Sometimes one is confronted with the problem 
of furnishing a little “‘cottage by the sea” or a 
summer bungalow in the woods. Now, if you are 
“‘penny wise” you'll collect the odds and ends 
from the attic and elsewhere and put them through 
a course.of this treatment. The money thus saved 
will buy furniture for the ‘‘town” house. 


A Round Cushion of Checked 
Gingham and One With Flow- 
ered Appliquéd Band 


material and color. 
choose the predominating one, 
though one that contrasts is 
equally good. The bay window 
seems to be its natural environ- 
ment, but.it is a good substitute 
fora couch at the foot of one’s bed. 

Painted furniture is the vogue, 
and for once we are given a 
“vogue” that is within reach of anyone’s purse. The chiffonier of shiny 
yellow oak, that was discarded, can be made to look like the one here 
pictured. First remove the varnish, refinish in black enamel and stencil a 
floral design in bright colors on the front of each drawer. The frame of 
the glass is finished to match it and may be detached and hung against the 


bes 

A Threefold Screen of Burlap With “ 
Decorated Panels Set On y 


ix 


Vas 


It is well to 
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A Painted Lamp 
With Fancy Shade 


A Charming Dining Room Made Cheerful With Painted Furniture 


and pretti- 
est of Fifth 
Avenue’s 
spring Fash- 
ions. All 
shown and at 
prices fully ~ 
third less than 
you would ex- 
pect. peg = 
marvelat the 
Postal for it Today beautiful things 
you can buy now 
that possibly you have thought you could 
not afford before. Remember—we pay 
mail and express charges 
and guarantee to please 
you absolutely or re- 
fund your money. 


Poplin 


$498 


G93—An ainazingly low 
priceforsuchacharming 
dress of silk poplin 
(with a small percent- 
age of cotton) and of 
spring's fairest styles. 
The waist is cut on the 
latest lines and has the 
modish round neck so 
much in voguethisseason. 
A becomingly shaped col- 
lar and cufis add adainty 
touch. The high girdle, 
richly braided in hand- 
some design, is a smart 
feature. The skirt is of 
correct width, has grace- @f 
ful sweep and fallsin soft j 
thers. Sizes 32 to 44 
nch bust; Misses 16 to 
20 years; Colors: Navy, 
black, grey and _ copen- 
hagen. Postpaid $4.98. 


We Pay Mail 


and Express 


~ 


silkTaffeta 
gown with 
front and 
98 pockets 
trimmed 
with self- 
covered 
buttons, sleeves long 
with poiuted flare cuffs. 
Neck is finished with a 
dainty georgette plait- 
ing. The pocket open- 
ings are corded, This 
dress is of unapproach- 
able style and unques- 
tionable quality. Sizes 
32 to 44 inch bust; 
Misses’ sizes 16 to 20 
years. Colors: Black, 
Navy, copenhagen and 
grey. Postpaid $9.98. 


We 


Guarantee 
to Please You 


or Refund 
Your Money 


Check 


G95—A Bargain! Only 
$2.98 for this handsome 4% 
Black and White ; 
Shepherd Check dress! act 
The material is splendid ort? 
quality and the model 
most becoming. The be 
sailor collar is trimmed 4 
with narrow folds of 
satin to match belt 
pockets and simulated 
cuffs. Full flaring skirt. 
Fancy button trimm 

It and novel patch 
pockets. Sizes 32 to44 , 
inch bust; Misses 16 to 
20 years. Colors: Black 
and white only. Post- 


paid $2.98. 
CKE ORDER CO. me 


Dept. G8—142 Fifth Ave., New York City _ 
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that will make Any food appetizing 
Flavor is the basis of all foods! No food is 


better than its flavor! 


Sauer’s offers you 32 flavors to ‘blend your various 
ingredients into a harmonious whole and make your 
dishes more inviting, appetizing and tasty. 


| ERS 
EXTRACTS 


ALMOND 


PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
have proven a real aid in conservation and transformed a 
patriotic duty into a pleasure. 

Winner of Grand Prize, Highest Award at Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, and sixteen other awards 
at American and European Expositions for 

PURITY, STRENGTH and FINE FLAVOR 

Largest Selling Brand in the United States. 


THE C. F. SAUER CO. 
‘RICHMOND, VA. 


The war is over, but the necessity for conservation not yet past. 
We must still save food to help feed the world. 


RASPBERRY 


VANILLA 
WINTERGREEN 
APRICOT 
BANANA 
PISTACHIO 
MAPLE 
VIOLET 


INSPECTION! 


OTHER smiles with relief when she sees 
how SLIPOVA play-clothes resist the 


strain of rough and tumble fun. 


She knows that no matter how soiled the SLIPOVA garments may become, she 
can plunge them into the tub and wash them hard without fear that they will 
run. They are guaranteed fast color. 


SLIPOVA play-clothes are put_on in a jiffy. Roomy and easy, with strong 
double seams to resist strains. Buttons on so tight they can’t be ripped off. 


Made in many styles and hundreds of fabrics, all standard and guaranteed fast 
color. In full sizes from 2 to 8 years. Prices to suit the individual pocketbook. 


Look for the SLIPOVA label. It is the sign of standard quality, workman- 
ship and cut. 


Economy Clothes for Children 


- McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Sales Office, 253 Church St., New York 
Factories, Baltimore, Md. 


SLIPOVA garments. 70 DEALERS:—Our garments are sold Look for the SLIPOVA label 
are guaranteed fast exclusively through the jobbing trade. in the pocket, note 
color. Consult the nearest jobber. the strong double seams. 


Use More Mutton for 
Economy’s Sake 
By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


pIUTTON is usually classed with 
beef in nutritive value, and the 
|| Snappy, tasty sauces for which 
I} it calls make it very appetiz- 
4\ing. Beef has slightly the ad- 
vantage in protein, but mutton 
has the lead in fat, which gives 
——— it more fuel value. Mutton, like 
be, is “easily digested and almost completely 
assimilated by the human system. It may be 
used somewhat more economically than beef, 
as the small size of the carcass permits a quar- 
ter to be purchased at one time, thereby effect- 
ing a saving in price. The leg is a suitable size 
for family use and can be kept in the refriger- 
ator a longer time, until wanted, than a cut 
piece of beef of the same weight. But the 
housewife, must be a judge of quality. She 
must choose meat which is firm, finely grained 
and of a deep red color, with white, flaky fat 
covering the leg and with a thick layer of fat 
over the back. 

Mutton has a very characteristic “strong” 
flavor which, in excess, is disliked by some per- 
sons. This flavor can be lessened by various 
methods of cooking. One is to place a little 
vinegar or lemon juice in the water used for 
cooking; another, to mask the mutton flavor 
with savory substances. 

It would make for economy if mutton fat 
were more commonly used in the kitchen. The 
fat of mutton is usually too hard to be used 
alone; a good recipe for ‘“‘trying” it out in- 
cludes other softer fats. 


Culinary Mutton Fat. Put two parts of 
mutton suet and one part of leaf lard through 
the meat grinder; place in a double boiler, with 
whole sweet milk in the proportion of half a 
pint of milk to two pounds of ground fat. 
Strain after the fat is thoroughly melted, and 
then cool; remove the cake of fat from the 
liquid. This may be kept for several weeks in 
a refrigerator and used in cooking. 


Savory Mutton Fat is prepared by heating 
the rendered fat above with an onion, a sour 
apple and a teaspoonful of ground thyme tied 
in a cloth. Allow to cook gently until the 
apple and the onion are browned, then strain. 

There are two general ways of cooking mut- 
ton: One in which the natural flavor of the 
meat is preserved and brought out; the other, 
by uniting it with highly flavored vegetables or 
other substances to produce a different com- 
bination of flavors. While there are many 
elaborate dishes which may be prepared, it is 
not so necessary to know how to prepare them 
as it is to be very careful to remove all portions 
of the meat which have an unpleasant odor, to 
be able to make a simple and delicious gravy 
and to be sure that everything in connection 
with hot service is kept “ piping hot.” 

Unless everything used in the serving of 
mutton is kept very hot the fat solidifies so 
quickly that an unpleasant “furry” feeling is 
noticeable on the tongue. This can be avoided 
by mixing the flour which thickens the gravy 
directly with the fat and cooking until brown. 


Boiled Leg of Mutton. If it is desired to boil 
a leg of mutton the process may be hastened 
by covering with hot water. Cook for about 
fifteen minutes for each pound and keep the 
temperature slightly below the boiling point; 
a slight bubbling will give the proper indica- 
tion. When the meat is partly done add salt. 
The meat may be served with caper, oyster or 
horse-radish sauce and the water in which it 
was boiled be reserved for the base of soup. 


Oyster Sauce. Drain half a pint of oysters 
and heat and strain the liquor. Wash the 
oysters; add them to the hot oyster liquor, 
and cook them until they are plump. Take out 
and keep warm while making a sauce of one 
tablespoonful of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
culinary mutton fat, half a cupful of the water 
in which the mutton was boiled, and the oyster 
liquor. Add the oysters, and season with pep- 
per and salt. Serve with the boiled mutton. 


Caper Sauce. Melt one-third of a cupful of 
culinary mutton fat (or butter); add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook thoroughly. 
Pour on gradually one cupful and a half of hot 
water or mutton broth; add half a cupful of 
capers drained from their liquor, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Chopped sour pickle may 
be substituted for the capers. 


Horse-Radish Sauce. Cook one cupful of 
milk, a quarter of a cupful of grated horse- 
radish root and two tablespoonfuls of cracker 
crumbs for twenty minutes in a double boiler; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt and two table- 
spoonfuls of culinary fat. Serve hot or cold. 


Cream Horse-Radish Sauce. Whip one-third 
of a cupful of thick cream; add three table- 
spoonfuls of grated horse-radish root, salt and 
cayenne to taste, and one tablespoonful of 
vinegar. 


Braised Breast of Mutton. Braising is an 
easy way of cooking and is very well adapted 
to the less tender portions of mutton. Line the 
bottom of a casserole with a few slices of bacon, 
lay on it a breast of mutton and cover the mut- 
ton with slices of (peeled) lemon; cover with 
more slices of bacon, and one onion, cut up 
small, and pour on half a pint of stock. Cover 
closely and cook on top of the stove or in the 
oven until the mutton is tender. 


Roast Saddle of Mutton. A ‘saddle of mut- 
ton” consists of the two sides of the loin cut off 
in one piece. It is a favorite roasting piece. 
Sprinkle the meat with salt and pepper; place 
it upon a rack in the baking pan and dredge 
with flour. Bake in a hot oven, basting fre- 
quently, and allow from ten to fifteen minutes 
to the pound, depending upon whether it is de- 
sired rare or well done. The leg of mutton is 
roasted in precisely the same manner. Serve 
with a brown gravy, either plain or flavored 
with currant jelly. 

Allow two level tablespoonfuls of fat for each 
cupful of gravy desired. Pour off all the fat 
and return the desired amount to the pan. 
Add three tablespoonfuls of flour for each cup- 
ful of gravy and cook thoroughly, browning 
well, but being most careful not to burn it. 
Add salt and pepper; then add as many cup- 
fuls of boiling water or broth as proportions of 
flour and fat allowed. 

To make the currant-jelly gravy, add about 
a glass of currant jelly to each cupful of brown 
gravy. This makes an especially delicious 
gravy in which to warm up cold mutton. 


Mint Sauce. Mint sauce is a favorite addi- 
tion to mutton. In a bowl put one cupful of 
vinegar, a quarter of a cupful of finely chopped 
mint leaves, one tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. Let stand 
in a warm place until the mint flavor has pene- 
trated the liquid. This may be made with 
either fresh or dried mint. Mint jelly is made 
by stiffening one cupful of mint sauce with 
half a tablespoonful of gelatin soaked in cold 
water to cover it. 


Dressing for Roast Mutton. Soak one pint 
of stale bread crumbs in cold water; press out 
nearly all the water; add half a cupful of 
cracker crumbs, half a teaspoonful of sage, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of 
sweet marjoram, a few drops of onion juice and 
salt and pepper. This may be baked in a pan 
and basted with the muttonédrippings, or the 
leg may be boned and the incision stuffed with 
the dressing. 

Thick “‘ English” mutton chops are delicious 
broiled over a clear fire. When broiling is not 
convenient much the same result may be ob- 
tained by pan broiling, or cooking in a hot 
pan lightly greased. An appetizing sauce for 
broiled mutton chops is the famous one that 
nearly caused Mr, Pickwick to lose the suit 
brought by Mrs. Bardell. 


Tomato Sauce. Cook one cupful of stewed 
tomatoes with one stalk of celery, one sliced 
onion, a few cloves and salt and pepper; cook 
two tablespoonfuls of flour in two tablespoon- 
fuls of fat, and strain in the tomatoes. Cook 
until smooth, stirring constantly. 


Onion Sauce. Cut six large, white onions 
into two or three pieces each and cook for ten 
minutes in boiling salt water. Strain them, 
and cook in a covered saucepan with a quarter 
of a cupful of butter until they are very ten- 
der—about three-quarters of an hour. Press 
through a purée sieve and reheat; sprinkle one 
tablespoonful of flour over them, stirring in 
thoroughly; then add one teaspoonful of sugar, 
salt and half a cupful of cream. Cook until the 
flour is thoroughly cooked. Onion sauce is 
esteemed an cspecial delicacy to serve with 
loin chops. 


Green Peppers Stuffed With Mutton. Left- 
over mutton is in many households regarded 
as an unavoidable catastrophe; we even have 
a proverb about giving the “‘cold shoulder” to 
unwelcome guests; and the French proverb, 
“vevenons @ nos moutons,” means to return to 
a slighted subject. There are many appetizing 
ways of preparing cold mutton, and there is no 
necessity that any but the most tempting 
slices from a leg of roast mutton should return 
to the table without being treated in a way to 
improve both looks and flavor. Cold mutton 
may be reheated in gravy or sauce and served 
with rice or on toast, or on split baking-powder 
biscuits. In serving any made dish it is well to 
remember that a bit of tasteful garnishing 
helps surprisingly to make it attractive and 
acceptable to the palate. 

Cut green peppers in two lengthwise and re- 
move all the seeds. Fill with a mixture of 
equal parts of chopped cold mutton and boiled 
rice, well seasoned and moistened with stock, 
gravy or water. Bake until the peppers are 


tender. 
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Made New ana Better Way 


BAKING 
Gives the appetizing flavor and distir tive 


Raisin Tea Ring 
3 Cupfuls of Flour 3 Tablespoonfuls of Shortening 
5 Tablespoonfuls of te or Syrup 1 Egg 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder 1 Cupful of Raisins, Washed, Drained 
1% Teaspoonfuls of Salt and Flour 
\% to % Cupful of Milk \% Cupful of Chopped Nuts 


IFT the dry ingredients together; add raisins; to 44 cupful of milk add 

melted shortening, syrup and beaten egg; mix thoroughly and add to the dry 
ingredients; add milk sufficient to make a soft dough; roll out lightly about 
\% inch thick; divide into two long strips of dough and twist together to form a 
ting; put into greased pan and sprinkle with a little sugar and nuts; allow to 
rise in pan fifteen to twenty minutes and bake in moderate oven twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. This is delicious served hot for breakfast or luncheon 
with honey or marmalade. 


Boston Brown. Bread 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMP: 


1 Cupful of Corn Meal 5 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder 
A 1 Cupful of Entire-Wheat or Graham 1 Teaspoonful of Selt 
jour % Cupful of Molasses 
1 Cupful of Ground Rolled Oats 1% Cupfuls of Milk 


py the rolled oats in food chopper. Mix thoroughly the dry ingredients. 
Add the molasses to the milk and add to the dry ingredients. Beat well 
and put into greased molds two-thirds full. Steam 344 hours, remove the covers 
and bake long enough to dry the top. 
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The Best Records of the Newest Music 


Modern music on a modern instrument—that is the 
Columbia keynote. The Columbia Record Catalog is 
musically as up-to-date as the newest Grafonola. No true 
lover of music, and. least of all no Grafonola owner, can 
afford to be without this complete encyclopedia of the world’s 
best music, new and old. Every page is full of fascinating 
suggestion and all the joy of anticipation. This book has a 
big message for music lovers. It says to you just this—*‘all the 
music of all the world is yours on the Columbia Grafonola.”’ 
Get your copy and see if it isn’t so. Any Columbia dealer 
will gladly send or give you a complimentary copy. 


Columbia Grafonolas— Standard Models up to $300. Period Designs up to $2100. 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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a A Corner and Sections of 
a Tea-Cloth Lace 


Floral Design Inset in a Heavy Scrim Table Cover 


ILANNING ahead for new homes, as many brides-to-be are now 
doing, is sure to include perhaps first of all as many linens as 
means will permit, for nothing adds more to the beauty and comfort 
of a house than well-made table and bedroom furnishings. Crocheted 
laces for both combine beautifully with linen damask, muslin or scrim 
in their separate qualities, since the threads for making them may be 
matched. From among these beautiful samples one may also make, 
in fine cotton, the loveliest of’ bands for camisoles. In fact all the 
designs open up a wonderful opportunity to crochet workers to make 
new laces, after nearly three years of knitting which, while still in 
demand, does not now exclude all other forms of handwork. 
The Needlework Editors are planning a revival of decorative hand- 
work in new designs in cross-stitch and embroidered initials. 


me Rose Motif is Seldom Found, in a Running Design and Corners, for Border Trimming 


Filet With Picots Edging 
a Buttonholed Scarf 


Package Outfit, No. 107—$1.75. 


Every Woman Joves 
Bedutiful ‘Things 


Be it Undergarments, Children’s Dresses 
or articles for the home, all are instances 
wherein individuality may be expressed 
and economy exercised; and in no more 
pleasing and inexpensive a manner may 
she add the touch of style that counts, 
than by a little colorful embroidery. 


MBROIDERY 
VACKAGE: OUTFITS 


Offer every woman an opportunity to em- 
ploy her, spare moments) profitably and 
pleasantly‘by sewing and embroidering her 
own Lingerie, Children’s Dresses, etc. And 
for women who do not care to sew, there 
are ROYAL SOCIETY Packages already 
sewn, requiring only the embroidery. The 
finest materials possible are put into Royal 
Society Packages, and the Flosses are the 
perfect result of many years’ manufacturing 
experience—yet Royal Society Products are 
inexpensive and cost no more than inferior 
brands. 


Send for new Spring Circular of 59 Articles 


A Dainty Brassiere 


The making of which will not take too 
many hours if you use ROYAL SOCIETY 


@Cordichet 
The Perfect Crochet Cotton 
which works so smoothly and has so last- 
ing a lustre. And a Brassiére of Cordi- 
chet will give most wonderful service. 
Colors in Sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. White 
and Ecru Sizes 1 to 100. Directions for 
Brassiére and many other articles are in 
Crochet and Knitting Book, No. 13 
Just Issued. Send for Copy. Price 10c 


Royal Society Products are 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


H. E. Verran Co., Inc. 
Union Square, West New York 
Directions in CROCHET BooK, No. 13 
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Makes Perfect Mayonnaise 
Easily—Quickly—Surely 


This is what every woman who tries Douglas Oil hastens to tell her 
friends. That it makes dandy mayonnaise—sure and certain mayonnaise 
—thick, stiff mayonnaise—with only a few minutes of beating. That it 
blends so perfectly with the egg that it makes this once hard task easy. 


Douglas Oil 


For Salads, Shortening, Frying 


Douglas Oil is a cooking oil, too, a perfect shortening and the de luxe frying fat. 
It is very economical however it is used, and also highly nutritious. 


It is made from the heart of the corn alone. The starchy part of the kernel makes 
Douglas Corn Starch. No portion is wasted. 


Try Douglas Oil Today 
Your dealer has Douglas Oil or can get it for you. 
If you can’t secure it write us direct and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Send for the Douglas Book of Recipes, Free 


Compiled by experts and published to sell for 50c. 
For a limited time we offer it FREE to women who use 
Douglas Oil. If you are unable to get Douglas Oil send us the 
name of your dealer and we will see that you are supplied. 


Douglas Company, Dept. 200, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Manufacturers of Corn Products (122) 


DOUGLAS CORN STARCH Makes Smoothest Gravies—Instead of that spoonful of wheat 
flour use Douglas Corn Starch to thicken soups, sauces and gravies. They will be far smoother and richer. 


Specialize on Douglas Corn Starch desserts, especially for the children. They need its invaluable 
nutritive qualities. Mixed with wheat flour in the proportion explained in the Douglas Book of Recipes, 
Douglas Corn Starch gives you superior pastry flour. Made by the world’s largest exclusive starch 
manufacturers, the finest quality which can be produced. Be sure to specify DOUGLAS. 


TOWLE’ S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple |; f 
PANCAKES and Log Cabin Syrup! You'll 


never know how good pancakes can be till 
you eat ’em with Log Cabin Syrup. Its mellow 
maple flavor gives them a luxurious taste that no 
other syrup can add. 


With a twangy grapefruit its taste is indescrib- 
able. Waffles? Log Cabin makes them melt in 
yourmouth. It’sgood on cereals,corn muffins, 
French toast. It adds a luxurious flavor 
at luncheon to fried hominy or fried mush. 


Treat the kiddies to Log Cabin spread on 
bread when they come in from school. Make 
plain ice cream into wonderful maple nut 


sundaes by adding Log Cabin and nuts. 


The Log Cabin Products Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
(The Center of North America) 


Hospitality Parties 


Hospitality, the truest form of entertainment, 
has been the keynote of our attitude toward 
soldier and sailor in the months now past. 


Over and over we have welcomed them to our 
churches, clubs and homes. 


Service of this kind is still ours to give those 
who have not yet been relieved from duty. 


Parties should be planned for them. 

Invitations should be numerous and hearty. 

The thought of the welcome to our own home- 
coming boys does not relieve us of this 
responsibility. 

And so let us promise ourselves that: 

Lonely lads shall be given companionship; 

Invalids shall be given hope and cheer; 

Tedious hours for all shall be lightened; 


Youth, then, will come into its own again and 
that through—Hospitality. 


NTERTAINMENT of large groups is 
easily achieved by carrying out a set 
program, but the fellowship of a social 

evening will give the greater pleasure. 

“Where do you come from here, boys?” 
may be the question of the hour at one such 
gathering, as good-natured quizzing will bring 
about the “get-together” feeling needed for a 
genuine good time. 

A “Tag Social” in church or other large 
auditorium will answer the purpose admir- 
ably. We have all worn so many decorations 
the past two years that no one will mind being 
tagged with a card, reading: 

My name is 

My home town is 

What is your name? 

Where did you come from, here? 

The blanks are filled out and the guest is 
invited to make a tour of the room, further 
decorating his person with other tags as he 
collects them, which encourages conversation. 

The amateur photographer has charge of a 
tripod from which he distributes prints of the 
town’s places of interest. 

In a blank space on his tags is written: 

I have a camera, size 

My favorite photographic subjects are 

Let’s talk about our successes and failures. 


Pictures of musical instruments pasted on 
tags suggest that: 


My favorite piece of music is 
What is the latest song? 


Advertisements of wrist watches attached to 
ribbons may be inscribed with the words: 

I spend my time 

How do you spend yours? 

Everybody loves a good joke. It’s always 
something to pass on when you meet a friend. 
Joke tags may be used at this party—the 
funny, the clever, the dialect, each pasted on a 
card. Form an inner and an outer ring and 
march to music. When it ceases, all halt and 
read the joke tags on those who stop directly 
opposite. This may be kept up until all the 
humor has been duly “circulated.” 

The last sets of four tags each to be distrib- 
uted should contain pictures of animals. 

The master of ceremonies announces refresh- 
ments and startles the company by saying that, 
since pigs are always hungry, they may proceed 
to the table first. There will be a great laugh 
when the pigs arise. Monkeys may be called 
next, and so on through the list. Fowls may 
also be included, ducks, geese and chickens 
creating no end of fun. If possible have sepa- 
rate tables for the different groups. On being 
seated, it should be announced that those who 
call the loudest shall be fed first, which is the 
signal for grunts, neighs and quacks. 


HE war brought about unusual interest in 

geography in general and maps in particu- 
lar, so that a “‘State-ly Get Acquainted Recep- 
tion” could be made a great success. The 
reception committee should meet the guests 
with boxes containing irregular pieces of colored 
cardboard. These, they are told, are parts of 
states, or countries if preferred, every section 
being one-sixth of the whole. Each person 
then selects a card and goes in search of the 
other five. 

The committee then asks each group to 
bring forth all the pennies in its possession. 
The group presenting the most pennies is 
named the richest state, and that having the 
smallest number the poorest state. After the 
oldest penny is discovered, its holder is de- 
clared to belong to the stingiest state, because 
“it held on to its money so long.” The most 
progressive state is that which can show the 
newest penny, while the most patriotic is indi- 
cated by the number of Lincoln pennies. 

The pieces are next ordered dropped for 
“heads and tails.” The group having the 
greatest number of tails discovers that it is the 
“slowest”? state, and those having the heads 
are chagrined to find themselves the most 
primitive, because they are still “Indians.” 


VALENTINE party always makes a nat- 
ural appeal to the young, and boys away 
from home will no doubt enjoy a little senti- 
mental nonsense. A piece of a cardboard heart 
should be given each man as he arrives. He is 
told to find the remaining portion of the heart 
to make him “heart whole,” which of course 
sends him in search of his “‘ better half.””, When 
found, the two exchange autographs, inscribing 
them on their hearts, after which other couples 
are visited and names are exchanged until each 
man has a complete list of the girls present, and 
each girl a list of the men. 

No valentine party is complete without a 
fortune-telling game, and variety may be intro- 
duced by writing names of those present and 
distributing them, girls receiving men’s names 
and the reverse. Each is then told to write 
a fortune for the one whose name has been 
drawn. The reading of these after being col- 
lected and redistributed will interest everyone. 

Comic verses can be essayed, the couplets 
rhyming with “heart” or other chosen words. 
When finished they should be collected and 
cut to leave a line only on each piece of paper. 
The lines are then passed to the company to be 
read aloud in turn, but as this will not be the 
order in which they were written the result will 
be most laughable. 

The hostess may now bring in two little 
baskets full of candy hearts, the contents of 
each basket being connected with the other by 
a perfect cable of tangled baby ribbons. The 
girls each select a heart from one basket and 
the men from the other. Lined up on opposite 
sides of the room the two groups are connected 
by the tangled ribbons. 

At a signal from the hostess they begin to 
unwind, only to become more enmeshed and 
confused. A fresh start is made, the bantering 
becomes spicy and everybody gets in some- 
body’s way, but at last the heart of the girl and 
the heart of the man are — from the others 
and united. 


Bh - hospitality which a men’s club can 
offer is entirely different from that extended 
by the gentler sex. “A Basket-Ball Curtain 
Raiser”? may begin the program. This consists 
of a contest between ‘“‘Suffragettes” and 
‘Mixed Nuts.” Five men dress as women, 
impersonating a waitress, a débutante, a farm- 
erette, a suffragette and an aviatrix. They 
play against five others posing as a policeman, 
a fireman, a farmer, a baseball pitcher and a 
chef, with a lawyer as referee and a “trained 
nurse” to patch up the unfortunates. 

Each must play true to the character, with a 
kindergarten rubber ball instead of a basket 
ball. The laugh over this game is sure to “set 
the ball a-rolling.” 

Guests should next be given cards on which 
are written such words as “ Rookies,’ “‘Sam- 
mies,”’ ‘‘Tommies,” “Dubs,” ‘ Fats’”—any 
name, in fact, to designate a “gang,’’ the 
different members of which get together as 
speedily as possible. The groups are then 
given five minutes in which to compose a yell, 
song or stunt to amuse the others. A prize 
may be awarded to the group making the 
greatest hit. 

The men may now draw lots for participa- 
tion in various events such as “spider race,” 
done on all fours; an “‘ Eskimo roll,’’ in which 
contestants jump from one goal to the other, 
with unbended knees, feet together and arms 
folded; or a ‘‘toe wrestle,” a hopping contest 
in which each participant tries with his own 
uplifted foot to make his opponent put his 
raised toe to the floor. 


UT, after all, it is in the home that the true 

hospitality can be offered. The limitation 

in the size of the group entertained is in itself 

an advantage, permitting the hostess to give 

her personal attention to each guest in turn. 
And how the men enjoy it! 

Real entertainments can be given in hos- 
pitals, consisting of readings, recitations and 
musical numbers. Even plays and charades 
may be acted in the aisles of the wards when 
no scenery is required. After the ‘ perform- 
ance” each patient should be spoken to by 
those who have taken part, as the exchange 
of pleasantries will mean much to the “shut 
in.” Flowers, puzzles and stories cut from 
magazines and lightly bound may be distrib- 
uted. 

Service.of this kind in the hospitals has been 
organized among church and social workers 
and is found to help the spirits of the patients 
wonderfully. Let the word “ Hospital’ stand 
for “‘ Hospitality” too. 

In all our work for the men who have been 
fighting our battles for us, let us remember the 
words of a soldier poet: 


“It takes so little to make us glad! 
Just a cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 
‘Just a word from one who can understand, 
And we finish the task we long have planned, 
And we lose the doubt and the fear we had— 
So little it takes to make us glad.”’ 
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“Simon Pure”. Itgoesfarther. Ifvegetable perfect results. Make the Oval Label your 
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Many Kinds—One Quality 


N2 MATTER what shortening or cooking fat you prefer, your dealer 
can supply it under the quality guarantee of the Oval Label. Fats are an 
essential element in the dietary. They constitute the heat and energy - pro- 
ducing factors of life.. In cold weather especially, health depends upon them. 


If the kind of shortening or cooking fat you Save the drippings from Star Ham and 
are accustomed to use is not available, or Star Bacon—that is real conservation. 
is being conserved, there is an alternative ; 
of Armour quality under the Armour name All — foods ee 
that assures most satisfactory results. ity, uniformity and punty by the Uva , 
& Da the mark by which Armour identifies the 
you favor lard, use Armour s top grade product in each line. insure 
If f lard A 's Valbea p grade prod h | All 


fats are preferred, use Vegetole, Nut-Ola, | buying guitle and be sure of quality and 
Veta Oi) or Vea Peanut Butter: value in all kinds of food products. 


Our free book, ‘‘ The Business of Being a Housewife,” contains valuable information on the use of all Armour’s q 
Cooking Fats, Shortenings and other products. Send for it.. Mention your dealer's name and state whether or : 
not he sells Armour’s Oval Label Products. Address Armour and Company, Domestic Science Division 24, Chicago. . 
ARMOUR 4xo COMPANY 

ember ; Every woman who fights waste is in 4 

| Pood the forefront of a crusade that is 

Z making the world a better place in 
which to live. 2624 
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Make This Your Home Building Year 


That charming bungalow Home—bordered in flowers—bathed in sunlight—the one you have 
dreamed of—can now be yours. The Aladdin book will help you build it this year. Over 100 
types of Homes—bungalows, dwellings, cottages—from $300 to $8000. Besides this, there 
is a message for every builder in this most remarkable building book. Send for it today. 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses Save Waste 


‘ You can save more money by saving labor in building your home and 
en eliminating waste of lumber. Aladdin Readi-Cut houses are cut to fit, 
bs saving labor and eliminating waste of lumber. 
for this. 


Book of Aladdin Price Includes All Materials 


H Aladdin houses are complete. Price includes all materials cut to fit as fol- 
omes lows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, win- 
’ dows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, nails, paint, varnishes. Send 

stamps today for your copy of the book ‘‘ Aladdin Homes”’ No. 110. 


THE ALADDIN CO. 
111 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
Canadian Address: C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Ont. 


from Switzerland 
this woman wrote 


She had been traveling about from London 
to Paris, to Switzerland and beyond. Then 
the War came, making shipments difficult, 
and she learned the discomfort of traveling 
without CREME ELCAYA. And so began 
the search for it, ending with this letter: 


Dear Sir: Aarau, Switzerland 

I have used ELCAYA products ever since 

they could be had at Selfridge’s, in London, but am 

no longer able to obtain them. You would oblige me 

very much by kindly letting me know whether you 

have a depot in Switzerland, or whether it would 

be possible to get ELCAYA direct from New York. 

Yours truly, 

This letter tells its own story of the place 
CREME ELCAYA, the non-greasy, disappear- 
ing toilet cream, has made for itself with 
women who are careful about the little nicetics 
of their appearance. They write us frankly and 
unsolicited that there is no substitute for 
CREME ELCAYA, and they go to no end of 

trouble to get it. 


It is not alone what CREME ELCAYA does 
to protect and soften and clear your skin— 


It is the unbelievable attraction it adds to 
your personal appearance which will make you 
love CREME ELCAYA just as every woman 
does who uses it rightly. 


Begin today to make your skin beau- 
tiful by this easy method — 


A little CREME ELCAYA rubbed gently into 
the skin; then if you need color, a little ELCAYA 
rouge spread carefully over the chceks before the 
cream is quite dry; and after that the film of face 
powder over all. 


Before you'd believe it possible, your skin will be 
so good to look at that you will go often to your mir- 
ror. And the joy of knowing that you give pleasure to 
all who see you will add new joy to life. 

We want you to learn the easy way to have a skin 
like velvet. Send 10c in a letter marked Department 
““S” to the address below and obtain a trial packaze 
containing CREME ELCAYA—the non-greasy, skin- 
refining toilet cream—and a miniature box of 
ELCAYA COMPLEXION POWDER. If you need 
color, send an additional 10c for a sample size of 
ELCAYA ROUGE and useit withCREME ELCAVA 
There’s nothing better. 


Your dealer has ELCAYA and 
has sold it for years. Ask him. 


JAMES C. CRANE 
SOLE AGENT 
148 Madison Ave., New York 


MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited 
Montreal, Agents for Canada 


This Mother of 
Four Has Earned 
Over $20 in a 
Single Month in 
The Girls’ Club 


More Than Half 
of Us are Mar- 
ried —We Do En- 
joy This Money 
of Our Own! 


Wouldn’t You Like to Join Us 
in Making Extra Money? 


HESE very evidently 

“nice folks” and over 

fourteen thousand 
more delightful girls and 
women are members of our 
Girls’ Club here in THE 
Lapies’ Home JourRNAL, 
and through their member- 
ship in the Club they all 
earn extra money, in their 
spare time, in a most inter- 
esting way. 

If having extra money 
sounds interesting to you, 
it will be worth your while 
to investigate this Club of 
ours, and our way for earn- 
ing (and so having!) spare 
dollars—as you also may 
join us without paying dues 
or expenses of any kind. 
The Club is open to you 
because you are a reader of 
THe Home JourNat. 

First, though, I will tell 
you something more about 
the character of the Club, 
since joining us may in- 
deed be a big step for you, 
and the earning of extra 
money with us may lead to 
all sorts of wonderful and 
unexpected changes in your 
life, as it has for so many 
other members. 

I can tell you of a 
teacher who obtained a 
splendid new position, all 
because she was wearing a 
new suit bought with extra 
money earned here in this 
very Club. And she looked 
so pretty in that suit, and 
so becoming was it, that 
she was able to talk her 
best when interviewing the 
sternest looking school 
board that ever had the 
“hiring” of a teacher! 

Then there is little Mrs. 
G , who only last spring 
earned the money (here in 
the Club again!) to pay 
for a new rug and some 
curtains and other needed 
things to beautify her little 
home; and it all made such 
a good impression on no 
less a personage than her 
husband’s employer’s wife, 
when that dignified old lady 
attended a Mothers’ Club 
meeting at Mrs. G——’s 
house, that she asked Mrs. 
G to her house, and a 
friendship soon developed 
between the two of them 
that not long afterward led 
to a “raise” in young Mr. 
G ’s salary, strange as 
that may seem! Yes, and 
there have been even more 
delightful and romantic se- 
quences to the earning of 


dollars—by older women as well as by girls— 


in The Girls’ Club. 


What might having the money when you 
need it, and when opportunities come to you, 
mean in your own case? You can never guess 
beforehand. But that is “another story,” as 
Kipling says, which you will find out for 


yourself after you join us. 


NOTHER interesting thing about the mem- 
bers of our Club is that nearly every one of 
them is scalping that old Indian of a tradition: 
““A woman’s place is to take what she gets, 
and make the best of it,’”? whether or not that 
means that she has to starve her very soul for 
the finer things of life in the meantime be- 
cause she was not born with a silver spoon in 


A Plucky Little War-Bride, 


Business-Girl Member Who 


Has Earned Over $55 


Mrs. M——: Has Made 


Many a Nice Sum for Her 


Church and Herself 


A University Teacher, Who 
Has Earned $60 Extra Dur- 
ing the College Year 


her mouth or didn’t marry 
into a “silver-spoon” fam- 
ily, or, as one member put 
it, had that silver spoon 
snatched from her after she 
had grown accustomed to 
it. Sometimes it is even 
harder to have had money 
and then not to have it. 

And how the home girls 
and wives and mothers in 
the Club, who are not con- 
tent to do without nice 
things for the children and 
for themselves when there 
isa way to get them byearn- 
ing the money themselves 
so pleasantly in The Girls’ 
Club, do delight in receiv- 
ing such big sums of extra 
money in return for spend- 
ing their afternoons or eve- 
nings, or whenever they 
have a bit of spare time, in 
Girls’ Club work! 

And just as proud we 
are of the teachers and 
business girls who already 
earn their own bread and 
butter, but whose salaries 
do not permit them to wear 
pretty clothes and to own 
good books, and to hear 
beautiful music and to see 
good plas’s, and to take in- 
teresting little trips—so 
they, too, earn the extra 
money to do all these things 
in the Club. Seems to me 
that’s infinitely preferable 
to saying to oneself: ‘‘Oh, 
how hateful it is to be 
poor! I can’t afford to 
do anything I ever want to 

~do. So I’ll just crawl into 
a little hole in the wall 
(figuratively speaking) and 
stay in the rut between 
home and office, or school- 
room and home, day in and 
day out.” I’m quoting one 
of these very girls who said 
it about herself AFTER 
she had made up her mind 
to join The Girls’ Club for 
a change, and had turned 
about and after office hours 
earned over forty dollars— 
extra dollars, mind you— 
with which she has done 
all manner of pleasant 
things, and feels “like a 
sixteen-year-old again,”’ as 
she says! 


OCTORS’ wives and 

farmers’ wives, and 
girls and women whose 
husbands and fathers are 
in every occupation—they 
are better than the “best,” 
they are real people, these 
Club members, and you 
would like and enjoy being 


in the Club with every one of them. The Club 


itself is just as big and broad as it can be! 


Besides the actual earning of money, our work 
is so interesting! From it you will learn so 
much that is truly fascinating about a certain 
“world” that has a glamour all its own—can 
you guess what that is? 


So come and join us, if you would like to 
have more money. Write and ask me to tell 


you what our work is—there are no expenses 
whatever. Just address me as the 


Tue Lapres’ Home JourNnaAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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vegetable shortening 


creamy and white 


Snowdrift was named Snowdrift on account 
of the first of the many good things you 
will notice about it. 


The whiteness of Snowdrift is not acci- 
dental. It didn’t just happen. Snowdrift is 
white for a very particular reason —a reason 
that has much to do with making Snowdrift 
the perfect shortening we try to make it. 


You do not want to use a shortening that 
has a marked taste of its own—that gives a 
flavor to things cooked with it. When you use 
Snowdrift you do not taste the shortening. 
Snowdrift is a rich fat— much richer than 
butter—but so pure and fresh and delicate 
that when you use it for shortening or frying 


it doesn’t alter the flavor of the food a bit. 


The reason Snowdrift doesn’t alter the 
flavor of food cooked with it is the same 
reason that Snowdrift is white. 


Our company —The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company—is the largest, or one of the lar- 
gest, refiners of vegetable oils for food. We 
crush and refine vast quantities of oil—pea- 
nut, cotton-seed, cocoanut and other choice 
vegetable oils. 


Of course, in each of these natural prod- 
ucts there will be differences in quality. To 
give Snowdrift that delicacy of flavor so de- 
sirable in a shortening—we select the finest 
grade of all the oil we handle. 


shortening, for 


This fine grade of oil is always very light 
in color and is then refined, by our exclusive 
method, to a purity and whiteness that satis- 
fies our standard for Snowdrift quality —the 
highest standard we can set! 


And therefore Snowdrift is white. 


Snowdrift is pure, rich vegetable fat— 
always sweet and fresh—never too hard nor 


‘too soft, no matter what the weather—and 


snowy white because it is so good. 


Won’t you try it the next time you order 
cooking fat? Your grocer has it now or can 
easily get it for you. In full weight 2, 4 and 
8 pound tins. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, 


all 


SNOWDRIFT 


always sweet, fresh, 
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HED BY HELENE CHADWICK = 
PATHE SEM STAR 


OU'LL like this new kind of cream. It isn’t sticky—it isn’t 
greasy—but so smooth and creamy that it fairly melts into 


| » your skin, to soften, heal and beautify. And it provides a 
e perfect foundation for powder. 

we You lllikeits delicate fragrance—the costly new odor of 26 flowers 
er —the odor that has made Talc Jonteel sucha sensation in the world 
ine of fashion. You'll like the oddly beautiful jar, an ornament to any 


dressing table. And, lastly, you'll like the surprisingly low price—for 
seldom do you find an expensive perfume like this in toilet goods of 
such moderate cost. Try it. Stop at the nearest Rexall Store and 
carry home a jar of Combination Cream Jonteel today. 
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The S000 Rexall Stores oe 

Face Powder Jonteel 50C if 
throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have been given exclusive a os 

sale of Jonteel because they are linked together into a great National service-giving 

organization. They are found in every town and city that has a modern drug store. (In Canada Jonteel prices slightly higher ) ‘2 
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Mr. Peebles’ Adventure in 
Crime 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


another section of the city, pawned it for 
«nough to establish his credit once more in his 
cwn neighborhood. He put the pawn ticket 
in an envelope, together with a confession, and 
jocked it in one of the drawers of the desk in 
his sitting room. : 

Mr. Peebles sighed, for the hope that he 
could again be honest was gone. He regretted 
that his old friend, Reger Van Winkle, the 
owner of the house, was living abroad, for now 
‘.e would have gone to him and placed his fate 
and that of his family in the rich man’s hands. 
‘n the days of Mr. Peebles’ integrity he would 
have been too proud to ask for charity, but 
now this adventure in crime was taking him 
beyond his depth. He longed for the relief of 
confession; but he could not write of such 
things. It might be that the rich old man 
would have difficulty in recalling him. It had 
been many years since they had been alone 
together with their cigars and a violin. If such 
an occasion could be found again, Herman 
might, by confession and pleading, turn dis- 
honor into respectable humiliation; but a let- 
ter could bring nothing except disaster. 

His depression lasted for several days. His 
wife and daughter, affected by his mood, 
hovered about him with tender solicitude. But 
it was impossible for him to.see them sad and, 
once more rousing himself, he recovered his 
cheerfulness and reached into the treasures of 
the chest with a reckless hand. He bought a 
quantity of materials, which Mrs. Peebles and. 
Mona made into gowns and hats of the latest 
mode, and the household became once more 
animated as they cut and fitted and chattered 
and sewed. Mr. Peebles also made the neces- 
sary arrangements, and presently Mona, be- 
witchingly arrayed, went twice a week to a 
conservatory of music. 


x THE approach of spring Mrs. Peebles 
sent for a florist’s catalogue and, when it 
came, the family spent the evenings poring 
over its pages. The rose garden was to be 
restored—not as a rose garden exclusively, 
however, for almost everything that was 
illustrated in the catalogue was chosen by one 
or another of these three. When they sent off 
their list they felt as if they were issuing invi- 
tations to a host of charming people. 

One morning in April Mr. Peebles was in the 
garden spading up a bed when his wife called 
to him from the window of his sitting room. 
“‘Herman,” she said cheerfully, ‘‘the agent for 
the estate is here.” 

Mr. Peebles sank upon his knees, pretend- 
ing, however, that it was done for the purpose 
of cleaning off his spade. He was glad to con- 
ceal his face that his wife might not see its 
horror. 

“Shall he come to the garden?” 

Mr. Peebles took command of himself, 
called a casual assent, rose, and went on with 
his digging. Soon brisk footfalls on the gravel 
walk announced the agent, and Mr. Peebles 
turned to face him slowly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Peebles.” It was a 
young voice that spoke. 

Mr. Peebles saw dimly the figure of a youth 
with outstretched hand. “My hands are 
covered with earth,” he said, smiling. ‘Are 
you,” he added wonderingly, “‘the agent?” 

“Oh, no,” interrupted the youth; ‘just one 
of the clerks. Van Winkle’s my name—Tom 
Van Winkle. Mr. A. P. Perkins is the agent.” 
He laughed so joyously that both Mona and 
her mother looked out of a window. ‘Excuse 
my laughing, but the thought of Mr. Perkins 
always affects me that way.”’ He became sober 
suddenly, and fixed a frank, intelligent look of 
inquiry on Mr. Peebles. There was no guile in 
young Mr. Van Winkle and no suspicion of any, 
but he was a capable youth and it seemed odd 
to him that this caretaker should not know the 
agent. 

Mr. Peebles felt the inquiry and said with 
deliberation: “I know that Mr. Perkins is the 
agent, but I have never met him.” 

“T understand,” said Thomas. ‘“‘ You were 
appointed by my father?” 


R. PEEBLES trembled inwardly, but out- 
wardly he was calm. ‘‘ Your father knows 
nothing of me,”’ he stated. “‘ Your grandfather, 
Roger Van Winkle, was my friend in former 
days. I am accountable to him alone.” 

Mr. Peebles spoke somewhat stiffly. He 
knew that he must make no mistakes. The 
rich old man would probably repudiate him, 
look upon his conduct as an imposition and 
an outrage; but at least no one else should 
judge him or have the power to disturb him 
now. 

“T see,” said Thomas. “I know the office has 
not been aware of your appointment.” As he 
spoke he happened to look up, and saw Mrs. 
Peebles and Mona at the window. Uncon- 
sciously he removed his hat. 

““What nice eyes!” thought Mona. 

“Your office,” said Mr. Peebles gravely, 
“thas paid no attention to this property.” 

“That’s true,” said the youth cheerfully, 
“and I’m sure they'll be glad to know that you 
are here, especially now that it is to be used 
again. We expected to find it in very bad 
repair. I came to look it over and report. You 
see,’ he added boyishly, “‘they’re disciplining 
me, making me attend to business and all 
that.” 

He glanced up at the window, but Mona had 
disappeared—not of her own will, but that of 
her mother, who had suddenly relapsed into 
the notions of a former day. 

The report of Thomas Van Winkle resulted 
in a hurried visit by Mr. Perkins, a very pros- 
perous and imposing person, who expressed 
great satisfaction in finding the house inhabited 


and in such good order. He asked that the 
front shutters be removed, and informed 
Mr.- Peebles that painters and paper hangers 
would presently appear. Nothing was said as 
to the reason for all this preparation, and Mr. 
Peebles cautiously refrained from inquiring. 
Through the days that followed he was tor- 


‘tured by anxiety, but concealed it and assured 


his wife and daughter that there was no cause 
for alarm. 

“Nothing may come of it,”’ he asserted. ‘I 
am not permitted to reveal the plans of the 
family, but I will say this: It is possible that 
they may not be carried out, and at the worst 
we will be obliged to live together on the top 
floor. There are three rooms, however, and we 
can be comfortable there.” 

“I shall not mind anything,” said Mrs. 
Peebles eagerly, ‘‘if we don’t have to move. 
You have been through so much,” she added 
tenderly; ‘‘and at your age you ought not to 


be compelled to provide another home for us.” . 


“Tf I can only carry out my plan for the 
garden ” began Mona. 

But her father interrupted her brusquely: 
“Of course you can; they will be glad to 
have you.” He was obliged to bluster to keep 
from breaking down. 


Cy day a limousine car stopped before the 
house, and out of it came young Thomas 
Van Winkle, followed by his father, a tall, 
angular gentleman, and by his mother, a pretty 
woman made up in a vain hope of appearing 
younger than her years. 

“T will make a few inquiries,”’ said Mr. Ed- 
ward Van Winkle, walking hurriedly away. 

Thomas escorted his mother into the house. 
As she went about from room to room, Mr. 
Peebles and his wife and daughter accompanied 


er. 

“Ts it possible,” cried Mrs. Van Winkle, ex- 
amining the toilet articles on Mona’s dresser, 
all marked with the Van Winkle monogram, 
“that Mother-Van Winkle left such treasures 
here?’”’ Mona felt that the presence of this 
woman’s son alone restrained her from wrap- 
ping the articles in the embroidered bureau 
cover and taking them away. “‘I see,’’ she said 
with a slight accent of surprise, “that you have 
been occupying the entire house.” 

“That’s why it seems so cheerful,’”’ added 
Thomas. 

“Very nice of them to take the trouble,” 
commented his mother. ‘‘They will no doubt 
find it cozier in the basement—that is,” she 
added, smiling graciously on Mrs. Peebles, “‘if 
my husband decides to keep you here.” 

“But, mother,” said Thomas eagerly, “it 
was grandfather himself who engaged Mr. 
Peebles. They were old friends and ——” 

“Your father, Tommie ” began Mrs. 
Van Winkle. She was interrupted by the 
entrance of her husband. He was a pessimistic 


_man, tortured by dyspepsia, who had inherited 


nothing from the brilliant, interesting great 
man, his father, except his money; and, since 
money was his one possession, he valued it as 
all men value that on which their importance 
rests. He watched the coming and the going of 
a penny with intense concentration and pro- 
found respect. His inquiries in the neighbor- 
hood had convinced him of the integrity of Mr. 
Peebles, and he was really pleased to find this 
trustworthy family in the house. 


“TT JOW much has my father been paying you 

for your services?” he asked in a man- 
ner that implied that whatever the amount it 
was a great deal too much. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Peebles simply. 

Even this good news brought no bright- 
ness to the sour countenance of Edward Van 
Winkle. ‘‘Ah! Your board and keep ‘i 

‘And the free use of the entire house and 
contents,” interrupted Mrs. Van Winkle. 
“Perhaps,” she added inquiringly to Mrs. 
Peebles, “you will not be willing to confine 
your living quarters to the basement?” 

“But really, mother, why should that be 
necessary?” interposed Thomas. quickly. 
“Grandfather won’t need the whole house.” 

“Tt will be none too large for him and James 
and a man and a cook and a maid.” 

“Let me see,”’ interrupted Mr. Van Winkle, 
turning again to Mr. Peebles: “You came 
here ——”’ He paused for an answer. 

Mr. ‘Peebles replied calmly: ‘In Decem- 


‘‘When did you last héar from my father?” 

“Not since then.” 

“Tt is for my father that these arrangements 
are being made. He is to live here in absolute 
seengee It must not be known that he is 

ere.’ 

“Ts he ill?” inquired Mr. Peebles, forgetting 
his caution. 

“Quite helpless. It must have been im- 
mediately after he made this arrangement 
with you that he was stricken.”” Mr. Van 
Winkle hesitated, looking sharply at Mr. 
Peebles, and continued with increased irrita- 
tion: “It has been difficult to get people who 
will stay with him and whom we can trust.” 

“Tf it is just your father,’’ said Mr. Peebles, 
“‘why do you trouble to find servants ¢ 

“‘T am really a very good nurse,” said Mrs. 
Peebles eagerly; ‘“‘and Mona and I together 
can do the cooking.” 

“You could engage a maid,’’ suggested Mr. 
Peebles, ‘‘to do the heavier housework.” 

“James, a very reliable man,’’ commented 


“Mr. Van Winkle, “will be with him.” Then 


he asked cautiously: ‘‘ You have received no 
money since December? Do you owe—that 
is, have you contracted any bills against the 
estate?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 


" EW and better things, new and better ways of pre- 

paring the familiar things, progress—are the result 
of constant effort. The Heinz Experimental Kitchen, with 
its adjoining room for the “‘ tasting committee,” is a visible 
indication of the Heinz policy to produce the best always. 


OVEN BAKED 


BEANS 


Save Meat, Wheat and Money 


Baked Beans, better than any other food, will help you solve the * 
problem of maintaining a good table at the lowest cost. Heinz 
Baked Beans are a complete food in themselves—they furnish all 
the nourishment of meat and bread and they do it at no 
sacrifice of appetite. . For Heinz Baked Beans have a flavor that 
made them a familiar and welcome dish in thousands and 
thousands of households in days when high food prices were 
an undreamed-of factor in America. 


Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked in real dry-heated ovens. 
For variety and to please all tastes they are prepared in four ways: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


— 
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FREE 
This book has made 
hundreds of women 
successful. Write 
for 


$3222.59 worth her second year 


In a town in North Dakota of only 921 
population, one of our representatives 
sold $1836 worth her first year and 


Her first experience—took of- 
ders for $135 in two afternoons 


Earn *25°2 weekly in your spare time 
Look into this offer—see how you can earn big money in a most fascinating line 


of work—just working part time! No experience needed—awe give you full f 
instructions. free book, ‘*How you can make Big Money.”” 


Write for our 
free samples 
of embroidered 
robes and dress 
materials 


How would you like to have plenty of 
money for everything you desire? To 
be free from money worries? To be 
financially independent and still have 
plenty of time for home duties or any 
activities you.are interested in? 

Just working part time, our repre- 
sentatives are clearing from $200 to 
$1000 a season. And many of them 
never worked before in their -lives! 
Miss Marquis, of Wyoming, after her 
first attempt, wrote us, ‘Jn two after- 
noons' work, I have taken orders to 
the amount of $135."" Mrs. Morgan, 
of Rhode Island, wrote in, “J entered 
this new field of work with more or less 
misgivings. After five months my sales 
amounted to $1000. And that, too, 


: while giving only part time." 


You, too, can do just as well in your 
spare time—even better! Our free 
book, ‘‘ How you can make Big Money,” 
explains everything. Write for it. It 


costs you absolutely nothing to look into 
this. Then, if our offer appeals to you, 
you can earn money at once. 


You will find this the most interest- 
ing line of work you could choose. 
Admirably suited to women. With 
their natural intuitive interest in clothes, 
styles, color combinations, women really 
enjoy displaying our wonderful im- 
ported materials. 


We import directly from Switzerland the 
most exquisite embroidered robes, to be 
made up into gowns, waists and children’s 
dresses. The most charming designs em- 
broidered in beautiful colors on the latest 
fabrics. Exceedingly attractive and, be- 
cause of lower costs in Switzerland, selling 
at astoundingly low prices—from $1.50 to 
$29. These, together with beautiful silks, 
voiles, linens, ginghams, and all materials 
now in vogue, also dainty imported hand- 
kerchiefs—are displayed by our represent- 
atives. We ‘supply jover 350 beautiful 
samples, and our representatives take or- 
ders direct. 


$200.00 to $1000.00 your first season! 


Big Commissions.—We pay you a big commission 
on every order you take. There is no limit to the 
amount of money you can make. It all depends on 
you, and the time you can devote to it. Many of 
our representatives make over $25 a week in their 
spare time. You can start at once, and make 
money right away—with your very first order. 
ve Territory.—You can arrange for pro- 
tected territory. No other representative can work 
in the same district. We even furnish you with the 
names of our customers in your vicinity. 
Good Service.—We handle orders promptly— 
delivery free. 
We Coach You.—Y ou need no previous experience. 
We tell you exactly what to do and how to do it. 
Our Manager of Representatives, a very capable 
woman, answers all your questions, helps you in 
every way, is your true friend and teacher. With 
her constant assistance, our representatives find 
the work extremely easy and pleasant, as well as 
profitable. 


3000 Women Successful.—We have helped 3000 
women to success, earning from $200 to $1000 their 
very first season! You can earn as much—perhaps 
even more. Teachers, business women, dressmak- 
ers, married women who never tried remunerative 
work before, are entering this work with great 
enthusiasm and making big successes. It is a new, 
interesting way to earn money—you work whenever 
you please, and enjoy the work tremendously. 
Start Early.—All our representatives say the 
earlier they start the more money they make. Why 
notlookintoour propositionatonce? Writethisvery 
minute for our free book, ““HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
BIG MONEY" and actual samples. Send no money. 
Applications for territory considered in the order 
received. Delay may cost you your opportunity. 
Don't postpone writing. Enlist at once in the army 
of successful women workers. Begin right now to 
earn money, to be financially independent. 

Sit right down now and write for terms, sample: 
and free book, “How you can make Big Money.’ 


SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS, Inc., Old Swiss Firm, Est. 26 Years. Dept. A, 414 W. 3ist St., N.Y. 


Pillow Cases. 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized 


standard of sheeting excellence. 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a 
large number of Institutions, Hospitals, and 
Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the 
United States Navy have adopted PEQUOTS 
for their use, and this only after rigid com- 
petitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability, and Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ‘‘just as 
good.’’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. 


Ask your dealer. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Parker,,Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 


Selling Agents 


Why Buy 
Pequot? 


Mr. Peebles’ Adventure in 
Crime 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


“T have provided the money for every- 
thing—thinking to adjust all such matters 
with your father some day. I have, however, 
reached the end of my resources, and I was 
thinking that perhaps I should write . 

“My father has strange moods—takes un- 
expected fancies and aversions to people. If 
he seems satisfied with the arrangement we 
have discussed, you and your family should of 
course be paid.” 

Mr. Van Winkle calculated in his mind the 
cost of employing the servants this little fam- 
ily would dispense with and, cutting the total 
figure in half, offered that amount for the 
services of Mr. Peebles and his wife and daugh- 
ter, should Mr. Roger Van Winkle, upon his 
arrival, make no objections. 

Mr. Peebles, after this interview, almost 
collapsed before he could hide himself in his 
bedroom. In two days he would be confronted 
by Roger Van Winkle and exposed in all his 


. deceit. The delight of his wife and daughter, 


all the mockery of the arrangements just dis- 
cussed, added to the confusion and pain his 
mind must now endure. How slender now 
seemed the thread on which he had fastened 
their fortunes! He had called old Roger Van 
Winkle his friend; but in reality he had no war- 
rant todo so. Tosuch a man what would their 
few meetings of years before amount to? The 
rich man loved music, had paid the violinist to 
play for his guests, and had on occasions, when 
alone in the evening, asked him to dine and 
chat for an hour or so. But there could now be 
no question as to the result of the impending 
interview. 


N THE day set for the arrival of Roger 
Van Winkle, Herman Peebles rose early 
and, immediately after breakfast, shut himself 
in his room on the pretense of preparing his 


final accounts. Indeed, it was not wholly pre- 


tense, for, seated motionless in his chair, his 
mind reviewed the list of his offenses as he 
must soon present them—not to Roger Van 
Winkle, but to the Court where the soul is 
summoned. It was a formidable list, with only 
one item to offset it—love, which he could not 
credit, since he deemed that a blessing of which 
he had been unworthy. 

The door bell rang and Mr. Peebles stiffened. 
He remained rigid, gripping the arms of his 
chair, unconscious of his crippled hands. 

Suddenly exclamations of joy came from the 
basement. ‘‘Mother, father,’’ cried Mona, 
“the roses have come!” 

He heard her running up the stairs; his door 
flew open. ‘‘Come, papa, they must be put in 
their beds at once.” She hurried on to her room 
for her garden apron, calling to her mother as 
she went. The heavy tread of the expressmen 
sounded below as they carried the crates 
through the basement to the garden. 

Mr. Peebles, in the first moment of relief, 
had got to his feet; his daughter’s delight filled 
all the world with hope. But the reaction was 
too great. He clung to the back of his chair, 
leaning heavily upon it, his head thrust for- 
ward toward the door. 

His wife and daughter hurried through the 
hall, calling to him. ‘‘ Put your accounts away 
at once,’”? commanded Mona at the door. 
“What’s the use of going all over again what 
has been done? Hurry, papa.” 

“Yes, my dear; I’m coming.” As he reached 
the garden he heard the sounds of opening 
crates. 

“Oh, the darlings!”’ cried Mona. 

“They are wonderful, so green and fresh,” 
remarked his wife. 

“Look, mother, father, look! This one is 
full of pink buds.” 

In his eagerness to respond to their happy 
voices he forgot his usual caution and stumbled, 
holding out his hands, his sight for a moment 
gone. 

“Herman!” cried his wife, running to him. 

“‘Tt’s the glare of light,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Peebles looked into his face sadly. 
“Your eyes are worse than you pretend.” 

“No, no,” he said hastily. ‘I have been 
napping and the light blinded me.” As he 
spoke the world emerged from oblivion, dimly 
lighted, and he reassured his wife by taking 
her anxious face between his hands caress- 


ingly. 

All day they worked in the garden, placing 
the rosebushes in four rows along the high 
brick walls. To the very last each bush was 
welcomed as if it were the first. The rustling 
of their leaves as the rows lengthened mingled 
pleasantly with the voices of Mrs. Peebles and 
Mona. These hours of affectionate and com- 
panionable labor brought peace to Herman 
Peebles. 


oes that night Roger Van Winkle arrived, 
accompanied by his son and valet. Mr. 
Peebles, who opened the door for them, saw 
that the old man was being carried in a wheelcd 
chair. There was no recognition in the still 
bright and penetrating eyes that met Herman’s 
as the invalid was borne past him across the 
doorsill. The chair was wheeled into the room 
prepared as the old man’s bedchamber, and 
Mr. Peebles hoped for a moment that he might 
escape for the night and find an opportunity in 
the morning of seeing his judge alone, but 
Edward Van Winkle motioned him to follow. 

At the door of the bedchamber young 
Thomas detained him. “I had no idea,” he 
said in a low voice, “‘that he was in this condi- 
tion. If he fails to recognize you take every- 
thing as a matter of course.” 

In some bewilderment Mr. Peebles entered 
the room. 

“This is the caretaker you placed in charge 
here,” said Edward in solemn tones. 


Roger Van Winkle began a mournful chant 
in a similar tone, interrupting himself with a 
burst of ironical laughter. ‘‘ This is the longest 
funeral I ever attended,” he said, ‘and the 
dullest.” He fixed his eyes suddenly on Mr. 
Peebles and, after a moment of inspection, 
beckoned to him, 

Mr. Peebles approached him quickly, excited 
by a confusion of emotions—surprise, distress, 
compassion and a realization of his own salva- 
tion. 

“Bend down,” said the old man in the chair, 
taking his hand and pulling him closer. “‘ Don’t 
leave me,” he whispered. ‘If I had a nose like 
yours I would amuse myself all day wagging it. 
Get these people away. This long-faced man 
thinks he’s my son; we must humor him, but 
I’m infernally tired of it now. After a journey 
there should be a feast and song.”’ He looked 
about him and cried hopefully: ‘‘ Does anyone 
here know a merry song?” 

Mr. Peebles at once sang an old Welsh song 
that Mr. Van Winkle used to like. He sang it 
lustily with a good voice, and Mr. Van Winkle 
joined him in the refrain with great spirit. In 
the midst of it he collapsed and the valet put 
him to bed. 


S EDWARD VAN WINKLE was leaving 
he handed Mr. Peebles half a month’s 
wages for himself and family. ‘‘Our agreement 
was not to go into effect,’”’.the rich man said, 
“until it was determined if it would be agree- 
able to my father to have you here, but I am 
inclined to be liberal. As you see, a great 
trust is being placed in you.” 

Early the next morning Mr. Peebles re- 
turned one of the tapestries to the chest in the 
attic, and hurried to the basement to help his 
wife and daughter prepare the breakfast—not 
that they needed him, but it had been the habit 
of these three to do most of their work to- 
gether. This in fact had been all that had 
made life pleasant for them. 

Mona carried the tray to the invalid. On it 
was a most tempting breakfast—a shirred egg 
in a brown earthen dish, a small silver coffee 
pot filled with amber coffee, buns made by 
Mrs. Peebles, with brown crusts and creamy 
white within, light as puff balls. 

Roger Van Winkle was in his chair by the 
window overlooking the garden. James placed 
a table by his side and Mona, putting the tray 
on it, smiled and would have retired, but the 
old man detained her. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘‘it was sweet of you to 
do this. In fact, this is altogether the most 
delightful inn I have encountered in my 
travels. What delightful buns!. It would be 
good of you to pour the coffee. You have 
pretty hands, my dear. Did you make the 
buns?” 

“No, sir; my mother made them.” 

“Your mother! Give her my respects. A 
charming woman, and your father has a most 
interesting nose. Does this place belong to 
him?” 

Mona would have been g!armed and discon- 
certed had it not been for the eyes that held 
her own spellbound. They were exceedingly 
magnetic, but very kind and curiously wistful 
as they dwelt on hers. ‘Oh, no,” she said 
simply. “It is yours.” 

A puzzled expression passed over old Mr. 
Van Winkle’s face. ‘That is strange,’ he 
murmured. ‘‘I seem to be moving in some 
enchantment. Let me take your hand.” She 
put her plump, warm hand into his that were 
thin and cold. “It is real,” he said; ‘‘ perhaps 
some day I shall waken.”’ Then he inquired: 
you sing?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

He became suddenly animated. “ And your 
father has a robust voice—your mother per- 
haps?” 

** Mother’s voice is the sweetest in the world, 
I guess.” 

“And James sings a yery good bass. We 
shall have pleasant times together.” He looked 
out of the window and smiled. ‘I should like 
to meet the gardener,” he said, looking back 
at her. 

“There is no gardener,” said Mona, “except 
me. 


E SMILED at her happily. ‘I shall watch 

you from my window. I know something 
about flowers—marigolds, violets, larkspur, a 
chain of daisies, and the bees.”’ He began to 
hum drowsily in imitation of a bee until he fell 
asleep, holding her hand. 

She motioned to James, and he brought a 
chair for her. 

“He has not looked so peaceful since he had 
his stroke,” said James softly. 

Mr. Peebles entered and stood near his 
daughter silently for some time. His heart 
was full of pity and gratitude. His own afflic- 
tions were forgotten. Strange indeed were the 
ways of Providence that had driven him 
through love into crime, and converted his 
offense into a blessing! 

“His hands were so cold,”? whispered Mona, 
‘‘and now they are warm.” 

= came the faint tinkle of the basement 
bell. 

Roger Van Winkle stirred slightly and mur- 
mured: “Close the doors to the public; I have 
bought the inn.” 

Mr. Peebles went softly out and, going to 
the door, found the expressman with a large 
package of seeds. He took them to the kitchen 
and placed them on a shelf to wait until Mona 
should be free. Then he went out to a bench in 
the sun and lighted his pipe. It seemed to him 
he was like one of those waiting seeds, not 
knowing if he should bring forth a blossom or 
be blown away. 
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R, Aussi exquis que des notes -. [ACH Spécialité de Djer-Kiss bears within itself a charm indi- 
fs, argentines sur un air enchanté — viduel, a charm quite complete. 
“ mes Spécialités de Djer-Kiss As a harmonious whole, the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss— Extract, 
, touchent d'une grace odorante Face .Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale et Soap—add 
f. la beauté de 1 Amérique. to the beauty of the American woman her supremest grace, the 
Translation: “Exquisite as silver grace of toiletry perfected. 
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3 ités de Djer-Kiss touch with fragrant — your toilette ? 
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p: ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY, Sole Importers, NEW YORK 
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of 40 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
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Mail This With 10c 


Just sight size for recipe-card box 
For 


supply is limited and the offer may not be repeated. 


Dept. E 54, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Name 


Send 10c (12¢ if you live in Canada) with this coupon and 
we will send you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist 
Recipe Cards. Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to 
serve oranges and lemons in the most attractive ways. 


Oc (75c if you live in Canada) we will send the set of 

Sunkist Recipe Cards, neat oak box without any advertising 

on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost more than $1.00 in retail stores. The 


heck the offer you wish to accept, sign your name and 
address and forward with stamps or coin to address be! 


24 Sunkist Recipe Cards {9 points in Canada, 


50c to points in U.S. A. 
CO Complete box and file { 75c to points in Canada. 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Keep Them Within Reach 
Note What 91 Doctors Say 


Here are some facts with regard to the feeding of children 
that all mothers ought to know: 


We lately asked 118 physicians to name the fruits they most often recom- 
mended for children. 

91 named oranges as one of the best fruits for children from three to 
fifteen years of age. 50 of this number mentioned only oranges. 


107 named oranges for children under 3 years of age, 93 of these physicians 
referring only to this fruit. 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt’s Opinion 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt, the famous child specialist, in his book, The Care and 
Feeding of Children, says, “‘Some fruit should be given to most healthy chil- 
dren every day ....Oranges, baked apples and stewed prunes are most to be 
depended upon.... The best fruit juice is that of the orange,which should be 
fresh and sweet.” Such comments as these are important to remember when 
you purchase your family’s daily food. 


Fresh the Year ’Round 


Oranges can be had fresh daily in all seasons no matter where you live. 

They are picked fresh and ripe in California every day—winter and sum- 
mer—and shipped to practically every fruit dealer in the land. Their fresh 
wholesomeness, deemed so valuable by physicians, is always available. 

So keep a bowl full of oranges in your dining room—it adds to the 
room’s cheeriness, and keeps this healthful fruit within easy reach. That’s 
as it should be, because a fruit so good should be constantly suggested. 


CALIFORNIA 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist are California’s uniformly good oranges. They are easiest to peel, easiest 
to segment, and easiest to slice because they are meaty, firm and practically seedless. 


They are luscious, juicy, sweet; and easy to prepare in 
delicious Sugarless Desserts and zestful salads. 


Oranges are just as good for. grown-ups as for 
children, so use them often in these ways. 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 


A Non-profit, Co-operative 
Organization of 8,500 Growers 


Dept. E 54, Los Angeles, Cal. 


low. 


‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Best for Slicing— 
Practically Seedless 


‘No Sugar Needed 
On Oranges and Coconut 
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Your Health Depends 
Upon Your Eating 


So Why Not Get Better Acquainted With 
Fruit?—By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


AUTHOR OF “HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING” 


IT WAS late May in the Caro- 
|| linas, and the days were hot, 
| Close and enervating. I was on 

A) asummer lecture trip, “‘making”’ 
|] a new town each day and forced 
to partake of whatever lodging 
CCS | and food the particular ‘‘ Man- 
sion House” of the moment 
offered. Both the work and the weather were 
fatiguing, and I longed for food that was crisp 
and refreshing. Each day I hopefully scanned 
the menu, almost praying to see a strawberry, 
lettuce or a zestful little radish. But alas! the 
meals proved one succession of canned corn and 
peas, stewed canned tomatoes, greasy fried 
meats and the inevitable bread pudding! 

In desperation, on arrival in each new town I 
scurried to the little stores and groceries, search- 
ing for the fruits and green stuff that spring and 
summer bring and which the system craves in 
such warm weather. Yet itis the truth (which I 
would not have believed except for personal 
experience) that in all the weeks I traveled up 
and down and across the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Alabama in the months-of May and June I did 
not see fresh vegetables and fruit on the hotel or 
boarding-house tables, nor was I able to buy 
them in the stores. 

In a season comparable to our northern July 
at the least, and in a section which I had always 
imagined bountiful with fruit crops, again and 
again I found that the entire fruit supply of the 
town consisted of expensive bananas, winter 
onions and a few gnarled apples! 

The soils were fertile, the climate was favor- 
able, the human body needed refreshing, cooling 
foods—but they were not to be found. I recall 
the joy I felt when some kindly people who 
wished to show me hospitality offered to motor a 
long distance to obtain a small box of straw- 
berries for me from the only farm which raise 
them in the entire vicinity. : 


Fruit a Necessity of Diet 


VISITED and talked with literally thousands 

of people who apparently had no liberal place 
for fruit in their diet. Yet it was these same 
people who complained of their “‘ climate,” their 
headaches, their lassitude. And my other 
traveling experiences in this country, and com- 
parison with the eating habits of people in other 
lands, make me feel that as a nation Americans 
eat far too little fruit. 

Many persons have the view that fruit is a 
“luxury,” a titbit or adjunct to the meal, or 
that it is merely something to munch between 
meals and not to be regarded as a regular food 
substance. Many, for instance, will eat a 
couple of bananas or several pears in between 
regular eating periods and not consider that 
they are taking a very definite amount of 
nourishment into the body. 

All fruits contain water, acids, salts and sugar 
in varying proportions. And it is the salts and 
acids which distinguish fruit and make it impos- 
sible for any other foods to take its place. These 
salts and acids act as natural stimulants or 
bitters, also cleansers which purify and refresh 
the blood. Further, during the process of digest- 
ing such foods as oatmeal, eggs and meat, etc., 
certain body acids are formed which are danger- 
ous if excessive. But fresh fruits will counteract 
this acidity and keep the blood healthful. 

While the juice of an apple or any fruit may 
be squeezed into a few spoonfuls, the whole 
fruit is most valuable because of its “bulk.” 
The pulp of apples, oranges, peaches, melons, 
etc., serves to counteract the effect of too much 
starchy food and of the fine flours and predi- 
gested meals which present civilization follows. 

Most fruits have seeds or coarse portions 
which act as internal scourers and thus greatly 
eacourage normal bowel movements and coun- 
teract the great modern evil of constipation, 
{rom which so many persons suffer and which is 
the cause of serious illness. Indeed, fruit may 
‘e called Mother Nature’s original cathartic 


and universal tonic. For all these reasons it 
will be seen why fruits cannot be regarded as a 
luxury but as indispensable daily regulators to 
keep the body in order. 


When and How to Eat Fruit 


HE old saying that “fruit in the morning is 

golden, but in the evening lead” has no 
basis jn the light of modern science. Fruit may 
be part of every meal or form the sole dish at 
one meal of the day, the example of eating only 
apples at noon being followed by ex-President 
Taft and many other notables. But several 
small points may be borne in mind. It is best 
not to eat a very acid fruit like grapefruit and 
then follow with milk dishes like cereal or 
cocoa, because the acid curdles the milk. 

Again, pineapple, which contains a natural 
pepsin capable of digesting meat, should follow 
a meal instead of being taken on an empty 
stomach. Bananas, a perfect form of starch 
when ripe, should be eaten only when the skins 
are black or when they are cooked and never 
given to children under six years of age. 

All uncooked fruits are more effective and 
their acids and salts stronger when eaten raw 
than when cooked and neutralized by heat. 
Another point is that far too many people eat 
too much sugar with fruit; the fruit itself 
(if ripe) contains sufficient sugar to need none 
or very little added to it, and it is really only a 
habit which accustoms persons to desire this 
extra amount. Always add the sugar last when 
cooking fruits. 

“But. fruit is so expensive!’”? many house- 
keepers may exclaim. It is true that out of 
season fruits are dear; but possibly fruit seems 
expensive to the housewife because she thinks 
of it as a “titbit’” at the end of a regular meal 
and not as part of the cost of the meal itself. 
Of course, fruit at the end of a complete din- 
ner of meat, vegetables and dessert is a luxury; 
but suppose a fruit salad were substituted for 
the dessert, would it then be more expensive 
than the food which it replaced? Also, the cost 
of a fruit diet should be balanced by less ex- 
penditure for drugs and physicians’ fees! 

In winter we have the dried fruits, always 
cheap and yet which have the identical qualities 
of the expensive fresh varieties. Many families 
seem to have an unwarranted prejudice against 
dried fruits, considering them inferior. But I 


_ think this is due, in most cases, to faulty and 


careless cooking. 


Best Method of Cooking Dried Fruit 


OVER with tepid water, let stand, then 
wash carefully (if the washing is attempted 

before the fruit has had time to expand to 
normal shape the pieces will be bruised and 
there will be dirt and sand remaining in the 
cooking water). Throw off the water. Add 
fresh, almost boiling water, and allow to stand 
for several hours. At the end of this time the 
fruit should have absorbed its normal amount 
of water and need no cooking. But if it should 
still be a little tough, simmer over a slow fire. 

Add cinnamon stick or sugar last, but always 
remember that dried fruits should need no sugar. 
Cool, then remove pieces carefully with the 
skimmer to the serving dish, and pour the 
strained juice over it. 

The common mistakes are to wash inade- 
quately and to cook too fast and too hard. 

Dried apples, peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, 
figs and raisins will give a different sauce for 
every day in the week. Indeed, such fruits give 
all the value and taste of expensive canned 
fruits at a cost of from 15 to 20 cents a pound. 

More housekeepers indeed should know the 
value of the small, whole-dried cooking fig, 
which is so excellent and wholesome for chil- 
dren, especially in winter. Or how many use the 
seedless raisin, not in puddings or cake but in a 
stewed form which requires no sugar and which 
is a most pleasant, also laxative, dish? 


Again, cranberries offer a winter fresh fruit 
at a low price and, instead of being used only at 
holidays, their tart, refreshing flavor should be 
more often found on the home table. A pinch of 
baking soda will counteract the extreme acidity 
and thus require less sugar. 

As sauce, as soup, as salad or dessert, fruit 
may form any course of a meal. Fruit soups are 
well known in other countries and consist of the 
strained juice slightly thickened with tapioca 
or other starch and generally served cold. Fruit 
salads deserve to be more popular, not as an 
accessory but as the chief dish at lunch, espe- 
cially for the sedentary worker. Sprinkled with 
a few nuts and eaten with a substantial bread, 
we instantly have a “‘complete meal.” But it 
is a mistake to use rich dressings on fruit; rather 
serve simple French dressing, or for company 
add a little whipped cream. 

For children the form of a fruit “‘ whip” is very 
suitable because it removes the coarse portions. 
Frequently a sauce which they have refused will 
be keenly relished if camouflaged by being 
beaten, pressed through a sieve and mixed with 
the beaten whites of a couple of eggs. A dessert 
typically of my own home, “Applecroft,” is 
common apple sauce made into a whip, seasoned 
with preserved ginger, transformed and made 
“‘company-like” by being served in tall glasses 
thoroughly chilled. 


Every Back Yard May Grow Fruit 


Y LONG trip in the South proved to me 

that fruit is scarce and expensive not be- 
cause of climate or soil, but for the very simple 
reason that people do not grow it. I am not 
speaking of the large commercially controlled 
orchards that we have to thank for a larger 
supply than formerly, but of the average home. 
Why do we not raise more back-yard fruit? 

Oh, housewife, do you remember that a half- 
pint box of red raspberries cost 20 or 30 cents 
last summer, and that you thought you couldn’t 
afford it? Yet you can buy raspberry bushes for 
25 cents each, which in two years will begin to 
bear plentifully, and which would become so 
prolific as to grow through the fence if not pre- 
vented. Any yard that can grow beans or to- 
matoes has room for berry bushes, or a patch of 
strawberries. 

Not only raspberries but blackberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries take little space, are free 
from blight, and repay a hundredfold. Anyone 
who has seen the huge gooseberries of England 
wonders why we don’t have them in our gardens 
as a productive hedge. Whoever has eaten the 
delicious jam and juice of the black currant in 
its native Scotland is surprised not to see it 
here. 

How independent of the market man, how 
princely it seems to walk out into one’s own 
back yard and in a few moments’ time pick a 
generous quart of fruit! For several years I 
have delighted in a patch of everbearing rasp- 
berries which bear into November, and the few 
currants originally set out as a hedge at a cost 
of 15 cents a bush have yielded quarts of juice 
and jelly. 

Even fruit trees require little area. Let us 
learn from the French, who have for years been 
adept at growing pears and plums along the 
house wall, keeping them so well trimmed that 
even the tiniest cottage may boast of several in 
its areaway. The dwarf apple bears in two 
years; the peach in three; plums and cherries are 
native to the whole continent. It is no longer 
necessary to allow space for the old-fashioned 
type of tree which was hard to pick; modern 
science shows how easy it is to cultivate the 
smaller varieties and by proper pruning grow 
fruit trees in small space. 

They will represent a permanent defense 
against the high cost of living. Fruit delights 
us with color and form and fragrance. It offers 
us a necessary food which we should not omit 
from our daily menu, and its liberal use will keep 
us in abounding health. 


QUALITIES OF COMMON FRUITS 


‘ SUB-ACID FRUITS 


STARCH-SUGAR FRUITS 


ACID FRUITS 

Excessive citric acid, puri- 
Lemon . { fying and antibilious 
: Moderate citric acid, puri- 
ORANGE fying, laxative; valuable 

vitamines, sugar 
. Excessive citric acid, bitter 
GRAPEFRUIT. { tonic, purifying 

Citric and malic acids, 
STRAWBERRY { antibilious 
CHERRY Tonic and bitters 
. Citric acid, iron, tonic 
CRANBERRY . { qualities 
CURRANT. . Citric acid 
GOOSEBERRY Citric acid 
BLACKBERRY Iron, constipating 


Phosphates, malic acid, 
laxative, sugar 


APPLE { 
Sean. .... { Iron, potash salts, very 


laxative, sugar 


PEACH Purifying, laxative and 
APRICOT sugar 
PLUM J Very laxative, nitrogen, 
PRUNE * | sugar 
{ Potash salts, iron, tartaric 

GRAPE . and phosphoric acids, ex- 

cessive sugar 

Dried grapes, same as 
RAISIN. - { above, except more laxative 
PINEAPPLE . . Natural pepsin, sugar 
pret Mild, refreshing, moderate 
HUCKLEBERRY 


BANANA ; { — starch, .consti- 
Fic Very laxative, sugar 
Excessive sugar 
Coconut... Excessive oil, laxative 
ALLIGATOR PEAR Oil, starch 

MELON. . Sugar, refreshing, purifying 


Every housekeeper who plans the meals 
should have a clear understanding of the 
qualities of fruit, and teach these to her chil- 
dren. Above all, she herself should be con- 
vinced that fruit is not a luxury or a titbit 
but a necessary article of daily diet. 


Edition 


Prepaid~and 
Saving s Guaranteed 


The greatest Style Book 


we have ever issued—“VICTORY 

EDITION ”’— 232 pages of fascinating 
new spring fash- 
ions— approved 
by Mrs. Vernon 
Castle —now 
ready for distri- 
bution. Big savings 
GUARANTEED. 
Write for catalog. 


Silk Popli 


Dress Offer- 
Prepaid 
1X4920— Lovely all 
silk plin dress, latest 
panel effect. Self color 
embroidery, all box- 
plaitedskirt. Elegantly 4 
trimmed. Stylish col- 
larandturn-backcuffs £ 
of contrasting silk 
poplin. Colors, Black, 
Victory Blue(Navy),4 
lum. Sizes: Bust 
32to44—skirtlengths 
29 to 41. isses, 
Bust 32 to 38. ak 


lengths, 36 to 39, 


An $8 value 
—our price $428 


Sample 
“Victory 
Values | 


From Catalog} 


Waists,. . . 49¢ up 


Hats,... . 
Skirts, . . . $1.19 up 
Ladies’ Suits, $5.98 up 
Shoes, ..... 49c up 
Silk Waists, . $1.98 up 
Coats, ... . $2.98 up 
Girls’ and Children’s 
Dresses, 49c up 


We Refund 
Money 
Instantly 


Our guarantee means 
money back if FOR ANY 
REASON ‘el s do not 
prove satisfactory. 
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“Prevents 


Prevention is better than cure. Apply SEM-PRAY - 
JO-VE-NAY and Sempray Face Powder to the face 
and hands just before going out—guard against the 
irreparable injury that chapping sometimes does to 
the skin—and your complexion will be radiant and 
lovely all winter long. 

SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is a solidified face cream 
—unique in form— incomparable in results. It does 
not enlarge the pores. It does not grow hair. It is 
a skin cleanser as well as a skin protector. Send 5c 
for sample if you cannot get it at your favorite store.- 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 
Dest.¢1 -  -  - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Sempray Face Powder 
— softand fine and so 
subtly exquisite you 
will never tire of it. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Its timely use by spray or 
gargle relieves sore throat 
and is a precautionary 
measure against infection. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Back From Over There 


N (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


How could I, when these people beside me 
had taken so magnificently the far heavier 
blow of Kirke, Junior’s, loss of sight? Thank 
God, there is something contagious about 
bravery, something tremendously stimulating. 
When other people don’t flinch, how can we? 

I heard Barry saying steadily: ‘Thank you, 
Kirke, for breaking it so gently. We can’t look 
at you and not feel that Jack’s hurt is a small 
one. If you can bear yours, he can his, and so 
can we.” 

“That's splendid!”? Captain Wendell’s face 
glowed. Blind though he was, somehow he 
looked every inch a captain. His shoulders 
were square, his chin up. “I can tell you, I’m 
mighty proud of the old boy,” he went on. “I 
had no chance to see him at the time he was 
hurt, but we managed to exchange several 
messages while we were in hospital, and we’ve 
kept track of each other somehow all the while. 
He’ll soon be as good as new. And don’t you 
think it will keep him from anything he was 
expecting to do in his future.” 

Barry looked down at me. “All right, Jo?” 
he asked, with his grave smile. 

“All right,” I said. I’m afraid my lips 
trembled, but I said it anyhow. Katherine 
brought me a glass of something fiery and 
bracing. “‘You haven’t taken anything,” I 
murmured, when I had swallowed it. 

She shook her head, smiling. ‘But I have 
my boy,” she answered. ‘“That’s stimulant 
enough,” 


ys she had her boy. And somehow, as I 
looked at him, between his mother and his 
wife as we took our places in Mr. Wendell’s 
study, he seemed to me, for all his disability, 
which he must carry all his days, a man of as 
full stature as either of the older men. Blind 
though he was and new to it as he was, one 
could tell that it would be as little handicap to 
him as his will could make it. Marvelous ad- 
justment! How had he made it—already? 

His father, sitting in his study chair and 
opening his well-worn, slim-bound Bible, looked 
a touching figure, straight though his shoulders 
were too. It was so like him to want, before 
the boy’s feet had more than crossed the 
threshold, to thank the good God who had 
brought back the soldier son and husband, his 
mind and soul intact, though his body was 
maimed. 

Of course there was just one message for us 
that night; there could be no other. That 
marvelous Psalm—the ninety-first—which has 
quieted so many anxious hearts, been sung by 
so many joyful ones, that was what Kirke 
Wendell read in a voice that almost faltered 
once or twice, but not quite. Then the short 
prayer—such a prayer! It shook us all and 
yet it made us happy too—yes, even us, 
Barry and me, who could see just one thing 
wherever we turned our eyes—that empty 
sleeve! And then we were upon our feet 
again, and saying good night. 

“Remember,” young Kirke warned us, Ju- 
dith clinging to his arm as we shook hands with 
him, ‘‘ you’re not to be down about Jack. He’s 
one lucky chap—to be coming back. Some of 
them—won’t come back, you know.” 

Yes, we knew. And we went away on that 
word. What was an empty sleeve, what were 
sightless eyes, when the real man was coming 
back, spirit strong and fine, courage high? 

We walked home slowly, talking about it 
in low tones. Nor was our talk wholly of Jack; 
it was impossible to forget the people we had 
left behind. 

“Why is it,” I asked of Barry presently, 
“that the greatest gallantry is so often shown 
by the people who are most high-strung? 
Wouldn’t you have said that at least one of 
them, at that house, would have gone really to 
pieces at the shock of Kirke’s coming back so 
unexpectedly? There was absolutely nothing 
to break the blow of his blindness for any of 
them. Yet one would have thought they had 
been prepared, as we have. I wonder if it will 
be easier to see Jack because we know.” 

“Evidently he thought so. And as to the 
high-tension people showing the most gallantry 
in a crisis,-the answer to that is easy. It’s 
because they see in the first flash that it must 
be done. It’s the slower minds which fail of 
control because they don’t recognize, in the 
moment of test, what lack of control will mean 
to everybody concerned. They respond to the 
shock without thought of the consequences of 
the letting go. It’s the sensitive, fine- grained 
ones who understand that ‘letting go’ can 
almost never be indulged in, in this life of ours; 
and so they are trained to self-repression. It’s 
a paradox, but it’s pretty universally true.” 

“But the high-tension people suffer the 
greater reaction.” 

“Of course. I doubt if one of the Wendells 
sleeps an instant to-night. But they’ll be 
smiling in the morning just the same.” 


THEY would. Weknew that. I wondered 
if there would be sleep for us either. It 
didn’t matter; Jack was coming home! 

It was rather late when we came in sight of 
the house. The lights were just as we were 
accustomed to find them: two, amber-shaded, 
in the living room, with the curtains only 
partly drawn, giving the —_ I always loved 
to see as I approached my home. 

Somebody was still up—we could see a head 
at one’of the south windows; probably grand- 
father’s, for he liked to read and doze alter- 
nately by the reading light near that window. 
The children all would be in bed, unless Jimmy, 
deep in a favorite book, had disobeyed orders 
and would spring up at sight of us, all contri- 
tion: “Oh, mummy! I didn’t know it could 
possibly be that late! Please scuse me this 
time!” 

But wasn’t that Jimmy, dodging in off the 
porch? And wasn’t there the shadow of more 


than one head on the curtains? We hurried 
along. Could anybody be ill? Or had some 
unexpected guest arrived? 

As we came up the steps we heard Jim’s 
sibilant whisper, loud as a shout: ‘Sh-h! 
They’re coming! Get back, Sally, get back!” 

Yes, it was an unexpected guest; some one 
the children dearly loved to welcome; there 
were a number of these; it might be any one 
of them. 

I was sorry; I didn’t want to have to turn 
my thoughts to any guest to-night, not even 
to those usually most congenial. I braced my. 
self as I went in the door; it seemed somehow 
as if life were one long succession of bracings 
to meet some crisis, little or big. This was one 
of the little ones, or the children wouldn’t be 
making a lively mystery of it. But I on 
feel equal to even a little one to-night. , 

A figure appeared in the doorway of the }iv- 
ing room, the light from one of the ambe or 
shaded lamps behind it—a tall figure, in kha! 
with a Sam Browne belt and well-worn rus et 
puttees. And the right sleeve of the tunic was 
empty! 


WAS ashamed—oh, so ashamed—to find 

myself coming back to that room from the 
humiliating situation of one who has had cold 
water on her forehead and smelling salts at hier 
nostrils, and about whom a solicitous family is 
grouped. 

After all, though, it wasn’t so bad as it mig ht 
be, if one’s left hand were not discovered to be 
in the grip of a big, hard-palmed other le‘t 
hand, with a pair of black eyes looking into 
one’s own, and a gruffly tender voice saying 
cheerily: ‘All right, mummy dear? It was 
too much; and no wonder, when you’d just 
seen old Kirke, Junior. If our plans had only 
worked a bit better, you’d have taken it stand- 
ing, same as you always have—bless you!” 

I could only stare up into the dear, worn 
young face, with the queer, jagged scar on the 
forehead, running down into the eyebrow, and 
the eyes with the heavy shadows of past suffer- 
ing still showing darkly. 

“Oh, Jacky! Are you here? Are you all 
right—all right?’ 

“Right as rain. I’d whistle the answer to 
that, if I didn’t think it might send you off 
again.” 

“T’m not going off again; I’m going to stay 
here with you—always—always!” And my 
arms were round his neck at last and his arm 
was round me—with such a grip that I almost 
lost my breath once more. And for the minute 
I could forget that empty sleeve. 

Still in my boy’s strong left arm, I listened 
while he told us how he had come. On his 
other side, Barry’s hand was on the khaki-clad 
shoulder; Barry’s eyes were the eyes of a man 
who understands to the last limit. 

““We didn’t even know we were on the same 
ship, Kirke and I, till we were halfway across. 
I was the one who was coming first; they sent 
him at the last minute. On the way we fixed it 
up how we’d do it—come home, I mean, to 
avoid startling any of you with our little disa- 
bilities. Then those fellows met us at the pier, 
crazy to do anything on, earth for us, and of 
course it was lots easier for us to come up in 
their car than by train. We thought at first we 
couldn’t be given leave at once, but Colonel 
Goodwin, who came across with us, cut a lot of 
tape, somehow, and sent us off with a cheer. 
You bet we’ll never forget him. Then we 
started. Maybe you folks don’t think the 
scenery along up the river looked good to us! 
It was 

“Oh, go on! Don’t talk about scenery,” 
commanded Jimmy. His worshiping eyes were 
never off his brother’s face. 

“Just the same, kid, the time will come 
when you’ll notice every cat-tail on the bank of 
a river that leads home! Well, our scheme was 
to come here first, leave Kirke with you, and 
let me go on over there after a bit, to break it 
to his family how much worse off he was than 
I. On account of Judith, you know—and all. 
But when we found you were already over 
there, we simply didn’t dare come in on you 
all, the two of us together. And about that 
time old Kirke got crazy and said he’d have to 
go along and get it over or break himself. 
You see, he’d had a touch of shell shock at the 
time he lost his sight, and the two together 
So we saw the strain had got to let up on him 
in a hurry, and it was up to me to wait here for 
you. I—well, I’ll admit the waiting was some 
stunt, although the blessed family were a sight 
for sore eyes, J’ll say. But of course 


MN D then he simply buried that black head 
of his deep down in my shoulder, although 
he still hung onto all that splendid control © 
his; and I—oh, I had got back mine. My boy 
needed me; that’s all there was of that! Whe: 
we — up again, at last, the room was 
emp 

mind—mummy, honestly I don’t ' 
If you could see some of those poor fellows— 
why, what I’ve got is a prize, that’s what it is. 
All I’m sorry about is that I couldn’t see ii 
through. That’s what gets old Kirke too. It’s 
what makes coming home a bit less of the joy- 
ful thing we dreamed it would be. Sticking ix 
hospital instead of being in at the finish—well. 
And yet”—he drew a great breath of conten’ 
and tightened the grip of that left arm— 

‘IT guess if you’ll just come up and tuck me i! 
to-night—and say, wear that rose-colorec 
thing, if you’ve got it yet, and your hair in 
those two long braids, will you?—if you’! 
come and do that, I guess I can forget I couldn’t 
see it through.” 

“Why, Jack, dear,” I whispered, “how can 
you think of it that way? You have seen it 
through. And so has Kirke.” 

He sat up, looking straight into my eyes. 


“‘Then—so have you, mother,” he said. 
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Saves Buying Another Umbrella 


When the handle comes off of your um- 
brella, don’t discard it. Just say ‘‘Nev- 
er mind, LePage’s will mend it.” And 
then lend to Uncle Sam the money this 
saving has made. Look around now 
and you'll see a number of 
LePage’s will mend. Get a tube. 


things 


day passes that 
not find some new use for 


For Mending Torn Wall Paper 


Nothing replaces torn or loosened wall 


Paste will not re- 
Where the edges or 
corners come loose, just fasten them 
again with LePage’s—that’s all, 


paper like LePage’s. 
stick it to stay. 


§ GLUE 
The Universal Mender 


Mending Toys 
For The Kiddies 


Where there are children, there, also, 


should be a tube of LePage’s: It will 
bring Nellie’s doll back to life or make 


To Make Paper Dolls 
And Soldiers 


For the girls who play house 
and the boys who go to war, LePage’s ts 


a great joy. Dolls or newspaper sol- 
diers mounted on cardboard are attract- 
ive and serviceable. LePage’s will hold 
down the edges splendidly. Get a tube 
for the kiddie: — 


Mending A Tear In Silk Q) \ 
You know how difficult it is 
to make a good ‘“‘mend”’ of 
torn silk, LePage’s will do it. Glue a 
piece of the same fabric underneath the 
rent, which will hold the torn edges in 
direct contact. It will not discolor the 
goods; no acid in LePage’s, 


Johnnie’s coaster go ahead. And think 
of all the other things it will fix around 


LePage’s will mend it!’ To have and hold is to make and 
‘mend—not spend! And the tube is so clean to handle; the 
glue so easy to-apply with the handy spreader (which is also 
the stopper)—always in place and ready for use. I am 
never without a tube in the house.” 


a tube of LePage’s. 


About a half-century ago the first drop of LePage’s Glue was 
made to a quality standard. It’s the world’s standard glue 
today. Eighty per cent. of all liquid glue sold is LePage’s. 
Why? Because it is not only the strongest adhesive known, 
\ but because it is pure, containing no acid, has an agreeable 
odor, and is put up in clean-to-handle, ready-to-use packages 
that make it the most efficient Universal Mender it is possible 
to get. 


A tube bought today may save you ten times its cost tomor- 
row. Just the fact that it’s in the house will suggest innu- 
merable uses. Don’t wait until you need it—get a tube at 
once. You’ll find LePage’s at department, hardware, drug 


and stationery stores. All the best dealers everywhere sell 
LePage’s Glue. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, 


Keeps Rubbers from Slipping Off 
When rubbers stretch, they are apt to 
slip off just when they shouldn’t. 
LePage a strip of felt inside the rubber 
at the buck, flush with the top. The 
same can be done with pumps, 


ASS. 


For Mounting Photographs 
: The firm that has made its trade name 
7% mean CAMERA recommends LePage’s for 
‘ mounting photographs because just a drop 
will do, because it will not discolor che 


mount, and because it holds everlaxt 
ingly. No acid in LePage’s, 


PAGE'S 
, CHINA CEMENT 


and cold water; requires 
no heating: Al d 
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Delicious 
sel 
OU can observe every measure for the saving of wheat flour and fe 
sugar, yet make pastry as palatable as ever. Try this recipe for st 
— pineapple pie and you will see. cie 
” The blended flours, shortened with rich, wholly vegetable Crisco, make m 
a crust so flaky and tender you will eat every particle of it. And you - 
get the full, real flavor of the fruit, for Crisco has neither taste nor odor. . 
ful 


RISCO 


For Frying-For Short 
Cake Making. 


<6 


Crisco is pure. It is the solid cream of edible oils. Because it has nothing 
but richness to give to foods, it easily wins and holds the confidence of 
good cooks. All pastry is improved by its use. 


You can get Crisco in sanitary, air-tight packages, one pound and 
. upward, net weight, at a cost no more than that of bulk cooking 
™ fats exposed to impurities. 


No Wheat Flour 
P ineapple Very Lite 


A Pastry Recipe Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


Plain Pastry Pineapple Filling 
1 can grated pineapple (2 cupfuls) 
6 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 

4 teaspoonful salt 

cupful sugar 

Y% lemon, juice 


1 cupful barley or oat flour 
¥% cupful rice flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 
¥% cupful Crisco 
4 to 6 tablespoonfuls cold water 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Bake Crisco pastry over an inverted 


Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco plate. Prick the pastry with a fork 


into flour with two knives until finely 


A Book 
Every Cook Needs 


“‘War Time Recipes ’’, the lat- 
est work by Janet McKenzie 
Hill, from which this recipe is 
taken, contains directions for 
the preparation of over 300 
new conservation foods. It 
tells how to use the war flours; 
how to save eggs. No butter 
is required in any of these 
recipes. Every woman should 
send for it. Illustrated in color. 
Published to sell for 25 cents, 
we will send a copy for 10 cents 
in stamps. Ad Dept. D-2, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


divided. Finger tips may be used 
to finish blending materials. Add 
gradually sufficient water to make 
stiff paste. Water should be added 
sparingly and mixed with a knife 
through dry ingredients. Form 
lightly and quickly into dough, roll 
out on slightly floured board, about 
one-quarter inch thick. Use light 
motion in handling rolling-pin and 
roll from center outward. Sufficient 
for one small pie. 


that it may rise evenly. Set the 
plate into the oven on a baking 
sheet to keep it clean and not over- 
cooked on the edge. Cut figures, 
(circles, crescents or similar designs) 
from some of the pastry and let 
bake. Scald the pineapple. Mix 
the cornstarch, salt, and sugar, and 
stir and cook in the pineapple until 
thick and boiling; cover and let 
cook 206 minutes. Set the cooked 
pastry inside a pie plate ; turn in the 
partly-cooled filling and set the 
pastry figures above it. 
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The Girl Who Gave Her Eyes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


“ll warrant you have,” Pritchard ambigu- 
ously said, and strolled on. A curious thought 
beset him: If Mckeish’s wife were to get her- 
self under an ice wagon, what would Alla do? 

Pritchard thought about this, staring at a 
fierce portrait of the South American cousin 
Rawson, who stared at him in turn—quite 
stared him down, in fact, so that Pritchard 
turned away and sought refuge in Alla’s so- 


ety. 

” But Alla brought little consolation to him, 
so \Pritchard presently sat intensely still. 
Therefore Alla was also still; she always fitted 
herself to his mood. But after a reasonable in- 
terval she spoke. 

‘“‘Oh, James,”’ she said; “I don’t know what 
we have done to be intrusted with wealth and 
our kind of living. But we ought to be thank- 
ful, ought we not?” 

“T wonder,” Pritchard astonishingly said. 

“That’s what my cousin Rawson says!’ 
Alla cried, and said no more. 


An hour or two of sleeplessness that night, 
and Pritchard sat at his desk. “. . . ever 
come to Chicago,” he wrote, ‘‘and if you do, 
won’t you be good enough to let me-know? I 
shouldn’t want to mi$s you, you know... . .” 

It was a moderate little note, but with a 
profound sense of original sin he mailed it next 
morning to Miss Marya Meekham. 


III 


RITCHARD hardly knew what he ex- 

pected. But he did not expect what he got. 
Before noon on the third day he had a telegram 
from her, which named a railroad and the hour 
of the arrival of one of the “limiteds ”’ on the 
day following. 

“My great heavens!” said James Pritchard. 
“Gives me her train! Expects me to meet 
her! The forward little—little ——” 

He was pained. His most delicate sensibili- 
ties and his inviolable traditions were put 
upon. What was he to do? What did Miss 
Meekham mean? 

Pritchard spent the twenty-four hours in 
acute distraction; heretofore all his distrac- 
tions had been grave. But now, withal, he was 
vexed and shocked to find that he moved to a 
rhythm, as might be the rhythm of the world. 
And when that “limited” pulled out of the 
New York station Pritchard had its time 
figured out to the minute. And his spirit 
boarded it and rode free. When that evening 
a summons came from Alla, a rather urgent 
summons, he put it aside, excused himself to 
her. He could not in loyalty see Alla when his 
whole order was preoccupied in this ridiculous 
fashion. 

Half an hour after he reached the station 
that next morning, the “limited” came in, on 
time to a second. Pritchard was close to the 
gates, and there she was—mouse-colored, a 
ring of roses about her hat, nothing about her 
to suggest an adventure. 

Pritchard had said to himself that he meant 
to be casual, not too frigid, but at any rate 
distinctly interrogative. When he saw her he 
abandoned the plan. She was so little! ‘‘ Miss 
Meekham!” he said ardently. 

She came to him in that Union station 
crowd. She put her hand comfortably in his. 
She let it rest there. She gave him her eyes. 
Pritchard looked down into those eyes for a 
space of three seconds. In those three seconds 
he was not questioning or planning or pre- 
figuring. He was merely being. In_ the 
fourth second Pritchard wondered dizzily if 
she had meant this all the time, had wanted 
him Then she said: “‘ What did you think 
of me, telegraphing to you?” 

‘“‘Why not?” said Pritchard eloquently. 
And once again: ‘‘ Why not?” 

‘Well, you see,” said Marya, “I thought we 
might need your help; your telegram came 
like a present, truly. But if everything turns 
out right 

On which there loomed a porter, laden, and 
in his shadow there stood grinning pleasantly, 
his red hair brightly signaling, Dorky Watts, 
astoundingly revealed. 

“You—you remember Mr. Watts?” Marya 
murmured. 

Pritchard managed his greeting. Uncon- 
sciously Dorky covered the moment. He was 
effusive, abounding. He wrung Pritchard’s 
hand in a grasp almost equal to Marya’s own. 

“Mighty fine,” said Dorky, and went ahead 
with the absorbed porter. 

Pritchard felt isled in the midst of that in- 
different crowd, down which, more indifferent 
than these, he perceived Marya to be receding, 
lost to him irrevocably—with this Watts, this 
Watts! 


ARYA’S heavenly eyes clung to Pritchard’s 
pt eyes. ‘I can’t tell you anything yet,’’ she 
said, “‘ but will you come to my aunt’s in a day 
or two? We'll tell you everything then.” 

Pritchard began to stammer. “So sorry,” 
he said; “I can’t do it, really. I came down 
to tell you—the fact is,” said Pritchard, “I 
can’t do that, you know.” 

Go to see her? Married? On her honey- 
moon? Go to see her? Never. But her eyes 
were still waiting upon his. 

“The fact is,” said Pritchard again, ““I—I 
shall not be able to get away ” Confound 
it, when had he ever been at a loss like this? He 
must show a respectable reason. ‘‘I—confiden- 
tially,” he said, “I’m ina good deal of trouble.” 

“Trouble!” 

“Terrible trouble.” Pritchard seized on 
this. » it’s—it’s going to keep me tied down 
to it. 

“Couldn’t I help?” 

How like her! Pritchard looked down at 
her. For one brief, upsetting glimpse he saw 
what it would be to have a woman want to 
help, able to help, helping~-at no matter what. 


“Oh, my heaven!” cried Pritchard. “Yes! 
Youcould have helped. Ifonly I’dknown 

““Here’s the cab,” said Dorky. 

“Look here,” said Pritchard, ““I—I haven’t 
congratulated you, have I? Nor wished you 
happiness?” 

He felt Marya’s little hand laid on his, 
caught a warning in her eyes. ‘Not yet,” she 
said. ‘‘ Not yet.” 

There was no time to measure what she 
meant: First he was refusing to let them set 
him down; then he heard in a far fashion her 
voice saying that she would call him up, saw 
on her face that look of heavenly concern 
which she had worn for Barney, the husband 
of cook, and was conscious that her eyes were 
clinging to his, like a way of saying something. 
Then she was gone, and he was alone in the 
transformed street. 


H® BETOOK himself to the gloomy old 
Stones which were his home, and there he 
told himself that he was having it out. Asa 
matter of fact he did nothing of the sort. The 
mere sight of Marya, the sight of Marya with 
Dorky, had shattered his whole plan of ordered 
living. Marya with this Watts—Marya with 
this Watts 

Pritchard would not have believed it of 
himself, but he wasintolerably wretched. And 
he could not bear to think of Alla Easton. 
This state of mind horrified‘him. He would 
not believe it of himself that he could not bear 
to think of his Alla. 

Toward evening he recalled her neglected 
summons of the night before, and at length 
dragged on his clothes and got to her door. And 
all the while he was saying: “‘ Marya with this 
Watts! Little, bold thing! I wonder how she 
thought I might help her? Vulgar little thing, 
with that name—and that handclasp—and oh, 
those eyes!”’ The last would come from him 
like a groan, and he would begin all over again: 
“Marya with this Watts ——” 

When Alla came toward him, he said to him- 
self, as if she were some final clause to an 
argument: “ things in life I have never 
admitted for a second. Never wanted to 
admit. And yet ins 

“James,” Alla said, “‘I wanted to see you, to 
talk things through.” 

“What things?” He was conscious of a 
soaring hope that she had seen him at the 
station, that she was jealous. 

She went on evenly. “But it’s as well that 
you didn’t come, for now I’ve decided alone, 
and it was stronger of me.” 

“What Alla?” 
asked. 

“T mean,” she said with her beautiful 
impassivity, “that I want to go with my 
cousin Rawson to Brazil.” She stood up be- 
fore him, and Pritchard had never seen Alla 
look like this. “‘I hate,” she said, ‘‘ Chicago; I 
hate our life here; I hate the things we do, 
James! I want to go and live on the rough 
edge of somewhere.” 

“Gracious heavens!” said James Pritchard. 


do you mean, Pritchard 


HE swept on. “Oh, I know you don’t 

understand. You wouldn’t understand. 
You're too fine, too—too finished.” 

“But ” cried Pritchard tempestuously. 

“Wait, please. The girls I know—they 
marry, and die twenty years before they’re 
dead. Sometimes I think I’ve died like that 
already, James.” She leaned and looked at 


him, almost as Marya might have looked. 


“Alla!” Pritchard cried. He could almost 
have loved her. 

“Wait. Rawson is going into the Andes. 
It’s a—‘a devil of a trip’; that’s what he says. 
He says I never could stand it; he warns me 
not to come. But I’m going. I’m going to 
Rio. We’ll be married there at the embassy.” 

““Married!”’ On that he rose and extended 
his arms in the most un-Pritchard of gestures. 
“Alla!” he cried. ‘‘You don’t understand. 
I, too, am tired of all this; I didn’t know, I 
never dreamed! Alla! Let us go to Brazil.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘My poor James, if we went 
to the Andes together we should loathe each 
other on every peak. The only way we could 
possibly live together would be in our life here— 
without moving much. Real life—that’s an- 
other thing.” 

“But, I tell you, I’m sick of all this, just 
as you are.’’’ 

“Ah, but you’re not a pioneer, and I’m not. 
I mustn’t have somebody who is experiment- 
ing too; don’t you see? I’ve got to have some- 
body who’ll drag me up and down the Andes 
by the hair of the head.” 

“Alla! You are not serious 

“Perfectly,” she said, and roughed her hair 
with a gesture which offered it to Rawson for 
a halter. ‘Rawson is like that. I don’t know 
whether I love him. But I love the things he 
daresdo. James! You won’t mind too much?” 
She laughed hysterically. ‘“‘ You never minded 
anything too much in your life, did you?” 

“No,” said Pritchard. ‘‘No. No 

“Don’t keep saying that!” she cried irri- 
tably. He did not know his Alla, his no more. 

Pritchard was staggered. From his own 
madness he was recalled as by a master mad- 
ness, which dared more than he could have 
dreamed. 


“My word,” he said, out on the avenue, 
“turned down by one woman this afternoon 
and another this evening! This can’t go on.” 

Yet when he went to sleep he took with 
him, not the thought of Alla’s amazingness, 
but the look in Marya’s eyes. 

Early next morning, before he left his room, 
there was Marya on his telephone. 

““Now could’ you come,” she wanted to 
know, “‘and tell me about your trouble?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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With rich, full colors and their 
pedigreed fabric 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


— 


— 


> 


utilize linen’s affinity for color to the 
utmost. In the Klearflax range, you 
find all those exquisite shades so sel- 
dom seen in floor coverings— dainty 
grays and blue and rose—and the 
darker tones as well. Colors for every 
room in the house, in a rug of sturdy 
wearing quality for every room. 


> 


= 


= 


Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
economical rugs for every room 
in the house! 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs , 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, 
Grays, Browns, Roseand Natural 
Buff, in all standard sizes and 
any length. 


Send to our Duluth office for“ The Rug and the Color Scheme.” 
This free 36-page book explains how to plan any room. 


— 


& 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 212 FIFTH AVENUE 
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For Next Sunday’s Supper— 


HERES a supper packed full of 
delicious taste— 
Deviled Tongue Soufflé 
Cold Spinach, Sauce Tartare 
Barley Biscuit Marmalade 
Tea or Cocoa 


And here’s the delicious Soufflé recipe: 


choice beef tongues, cooked in covered 
kettles to retain all the aroma, chopped 
fine and mixed with the famous Under- 
wood Deviled Dressing of mild spices. 


Like Underwood Deviled Ham you 
use it in many, many ways — omelets, 
sandwiches, stuffed eggs, timbales, etc. 

Senp For “Goop Tastes 
ror Goop Times” 


a free recipe book of savory dishes for all occasions. 
In writing for it, please mention your grocer’s name, 
and, if possible, say whether he sells Underwood 
Deviled Ham and Tongue. If he has not yet been sup- 
plied, send 20c for economical! can of either Ham or 
Tongue to try.. Makes 12 big sandwiches. 
UnpDERwoop Co. 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD Deviled Ham 
and Deviled Tongue 


** Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods ”’ 


3 eggs, 1 cup white sauce, 4 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper, 1 teaspoon chopped parsley, 1 large 
can Underwood Deviled Tongue. 

Make the white sauce with 1 tablespoon butter, 
1% tablespoons flour, 1 cup hot milk. Cook until it 
thickens. Add the tongue and seasoning, simmer two 
minutes, and add the beaten yolks of the eggs. Cook 
three minutes, remove from fire and cool. Beat the 
whites of eggs stiff, and fold into the mixture. Turn 
into a baking dish and bake 40 minutes. Serve at once. 


Underwood Deviled Tongue is just 
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OUTS be a 


Baby’ s birthright is a sound, healthy 
body, and the prospective this must 
use every precaution to insure it. 


For your own health and comfort as 
well as baby’s safety you should early 
discard your regular corset, which was 
never intended to be worn at this im- 
portant time. Also it is not safe to ex- 
periment with corsets which are some- 
times sold for maternity wear. 


The Ferris Maternity Corset is the 
result of 40 years’ experience. It is 


scientifically designed to give correct 
and comfortable support to both mother 
and child. It gives better service and 
its lines are graceful and concealing. 


You owe it to yourself and baby to 
buy the right maternity corset —the one 
with the name ‘‘Ferris’’ on it. 


Every mother-to-be should read our 
booklet ‘“Good Sense Rules for Pro- 
spective Mothers.’’ If you will write 
us now a copy will be sent in a plain 
envelope without charge. 


oF Maternity Corsets 


Sold in the better stores. Our booklet tells how to buy them. 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-50-52 East 21st Street, New York 


Makers of Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists and Corded Corsets. 
Complete Corset and Corset Waist Catalog Sent on request. 


GOOD 
SENSE 


56. PAT. 


TRADE MARK 


New yarn books 
from New York! 


Order your copies today 
Here are the very latest ideas in 
women’s sweaters — over two 
dozen different new models! 
Smart, jaunty new tams for summer, 
straight from New York. 
Every variety of children’s out- 
door clothes — soft, woolly 
baby things—pagesand 
pages of them. 
make the very newest 
and most stylish things. 
The models have been de- 
signed and executed by a New 
York authority on knitted goods. 


Here is your opportunity to get the 
newest and most advanced styles. 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 8. The newest 
sweaters for women, including the mod 
ish little “ Dorothy Dix" slip-on. Knit 
hats, tams and scarfs, babies’ knitted 
and crocheted coats, bonnets, shoes, 
smocks, afghans, etc.; boys’ suite and 
sweaters; child’s bathing suit: men’s 
gloves. Every model illustrated, many 
in actual colors. Price 15c—by mail 18c. 


With them you can 


Write today. 


Also beautiful and exclusive 
crochet designs 

Lessons in Crochet, Book No.7. Hand- 
some full bedroom set in filet crochet. 
Unusual sweaters, luncheon sets, scarfs, 
filet panels for curtains and draperies, 
Price 10c—by mail 13c. 

Lessons in Crochet, Book No. 5. New 
and beautiful designs for bedroom 


The Foch 
Sweater 
The newest thing! 
In French blue and 
» khaki. Directions 
sent, special, with 
books. 


sets, luncheon sets, table covers, 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 6. Direc- 
tions for Mrs. Castle's favorite Corti- 
celli sweaters, for infants’ caps, play 
rugs, shirts, etc.; the new child's mid- 


dy sweater and other advance models. and buttoned. 

Sport vests and coats. Price 15c—by Price 10c—by 

mail 18c. mail 13c. 
Special Offer 


All four books sent for only 50 cents. Write today— 
Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck Street, 
Florence, Mass. 
Order these books of your dealer 
and save postage 

All Corticelli Mercerized Cordonnet retains its snowy 
whiteness and sparkling lustre until worn out. It has 
the most perfect twist and will not split or knot. Ask 
to see the new Corticelli Yarns. 


No Canadian or foreign orders accepted 


towel ends, collars, yokes, etc. 
The new Hardanger lace, 
especially attractive. Knit 
silk sweaters, slip-on 


lin 


THE GIRL WHO GAVE 
HER EYES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


“Oh, my trouble!” Pritchard said. ‘You’ re 
awfully good; thanks. But I can’t tell you 
that; I can’t teally.” 

“But you said I might have helped?” 

“And so you might. But not now,” Pritch- 
ard embroidered on, “not | , now. Why, I 
wouldn’t impose myself —- 

“Tsn’t it any better—the trouble?” 

“Tt’s worse.” 

“Oh, poor Mr. Pritchard. Mayn’t I try?” 

That voice! And from a married woman. 
He could all but see her eyes over the wire. 
“Perhaps,” he said weakly. 

“To-day?” 

“T—L i see,” said Pritchard. “It’s no end 
kind of you really. T’ll see; really I will.” 

“You don’t ask about me.’ 

“Well,” said Pritchard; “yes, of course 

“T can’t talk now,” said Marya; “but Y ul 
tell you when we see each other. Ev erything’s 
all right. Only I’m worried about you.” 

She was worried about him. What, Pritch- 
ard asked himself as he hung up, promising to 
call, what was he getting into? 

That noon he left for the Peninsula—the 
Upper Peninsula. He tried a note to her, gave 
it up and went like a boor, without a word. 
“T don’t know when I’ll be back,” was the 
cryptic clew that he left. 

He found a guide whom he had known of 
old, and the trails took them—days or spice 
and chill, nights of roaring fire and stars! Five 
such days and nights when he thought not at 
all, but tramped and splashed and shot and 
climbed. 

But he did think once: “I'll bet I’m as much 
of a pioneer as her blooming cousin.” And 
ambiguously added: ‘‘ But Dorky Watts is no 
match for her, is he now?” 


HEN he emerged in a week, and his mail 
found him, there lay a letter from Marya. 
He had never seen her writing, but he knew: 


“Pe your trouble cured itself without me, 
perhaps. But now it is my turn. I really am in 
serious difficulty. ‘ 


The letter was three days old. 

Pritchard’s panic was inexpressible. His 
descriptions of himself and of the universe 
went the extreme range. His speculations 
were no less comprehensive. He came down 
by boat, by caboose, and by half the other 
common carriers. He reached Chicago at 
dusk and drove straight to the address which 
the letter gave. 

“Mrs. Watts?” He put the question hesi- 
tatingly. 

There had been no such person at that house, 
the landlady—‘“‘landwoman,” Pritchard said 
to himself crossly—took delight in the denial. 

“Miss Meekham?” Oh, she had left not an 
hour ago. ‘No address,” said the landwoman, 
and moved to close the door. 

Out in the street Pritchard tore Marya’s 
letter once more from its envelope. Like fifty 
fools, he had not given a due regard to that 
signature. It was “‘ Marya Meekham.” What 
was this? Had this Watts deserted her? 
What did everything mean? He rushed to his 
rooms, and no other word from her awaited 
him. And then his rooms saw him as in all his 
long engagement 10 Alla they had never seen 
him. 

Indeed, it is very doubtful if in all his well- 
ordered life James Pritchard had ever before 
groaned aloud. 

Eventually he got control of one of his 
thoughts: New York; that was it—New 
York. He added an extraordinary number of 
unnecessary things to the bag which he had 
brought from the Peninsula, not a bag which 
one would take to New York normally either. 
There was within the next hour only one train 
available. 


” ee a person to see you, sir,” said a 
servant whom he had heard neither knock 
nor enter. 

“‘T can see no one.” 

The man hesitated. “Beg pardon, sir,” he 
said. “‘It’s a sort of a lady.” This arrested 
Pritchard. ‘‘She wouldn’t give no name, sir. 
Just ast if you was home yet 

At “yet” Pritchard ran to the staircase— 
ran! Ina great carved chair in the hall, under 
a glorious damask, Marya was sitting, hatless. 
That name was the one by which Pritchard 
called her, rather loudly, as he cleared the 
space between. And as for her, she stood where 
she was and gave him both her hands—and her 
eyes. 

He was incoherent— Pritchard, who was 
always so coherent. ‘‘ Watts,” he said at last, 
“‘where is— Watts?” 

And Marya said: “They went four days 
ago. I’ve been trying to see you ever since.” 

“They went? Who went?” 

“Dorky and Rita.” 

“Dorky and Rita.” Pritchard said it over 
as if the words were twin hieroglyphics. ‘‘Do 
you mean Watts?” he shouted. 

“Oh,” said Marya reminiscently, “it was a 
terrible quarrel. I had to come. You see, 
Rita had been here three months we 

“Here? Where? Who?” said Pritchard. 

“Rita Staples, my cousin; you met her at 
our house at dinner. Well, she’s been out here 
at my aunt’s. And she was nearly dead for 
Dorky, and Dorky was too; but there was this 
quarrel ad 

Broken bits was Pritchard obliged to patch 
together, but he collected them. 

then when your letter came, I 
persuaded mamma to let me come out here 
to Rita and Aunt Hattie father was 
gone . . . he wouldn’t have let me * 

If Pritchard was shabby enough to see 
through Mrs. George Meekham, what did he 
care now? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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M others, You Can 
Make This Denver Tesi 
in Your Own Home 


HE children are the world’s 

fairest judges: They're open: 
minded, unprejudiced and their deli- 
cate sense of taste is unimpaired. 
Twenty-three of them sat around 
the table in Denver, Colorado—each 
confronted with four dishes of 
steaming rolled oats, one of Purity 
and three of other leading brands. 


They were asked each to point out 
the dish which tasted. best. By 
means of secret markings on the 
various dishes —the count showed 
that 19 chose Purity. 


Purity turns the old-fashioned break- 
fast cereal into a wholesome delight. 
Purity Rolled Oats are evolved from 
the finest, full, developed grains. 
They are specially processed to bring out 
and preserve the natural, rich nutty oat 
flavor. They don’t need heaps of sugar 
and*cream to make a flavory, tasty dish. 
Mothers—Let your children decide 
whether Purity Oats surpasses the brand 
you are now using. 

Make this Denver 

test in your own 
home. PRESloENY 


Purity Oats Company 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 


jor housewives 


The rich delicacy of Burnett's as- 
sures both thrift and deliciousness. 
The certain success avoids the 
waste of spoiling costly materials 
by inferior flavor—the appetizin 

result delights the whole Sousthell. 


Send 5c for book of 
Economy Recipes 
which save costly 
eggs, sugar, flour, 
te. 


Burnett's 


36 India St., Boston 


You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowrates for hometraining in 


THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Instruction under physician 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BAKER PACKING COMPANY 4 


There’s a Delicia Meat 
Delicacy for any meal 
—any occasion. Keep 
a supply ready for in- 
stant use. Serve them 
often and enjoy dis- 
tinctive dishes. 


Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef 

Corned Beef Hash 
Deviled Meat 
Hamburger Steak 
Lunch Tongues 

Ox Tongues 

Potted Meat 

Roast Beef 

Sausage Meat 

Sliced Dried Beef 
Southern Hash 

Tripe with whole milk 
Veal Loaf 

Vienna Style Sausage 


New Delicia Menu Book, contain- 
ing suggestions for every occasion, 
sent upon request. 
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ye come new food delights -that are made as you would have them— 


package meats that are all meat, extra delicious and with a natural home- 
like flavor hitherto unknown in ready-for-the-table foods. 


- Delicia Meat Delicacies have attained the realization of a great ideal—the 
determination to produce table delicacies for thousands with the same care, skill 
and quality that the housewife employs in preparing foods for one home. 


| Leadership in Less Than Three Years 


The start was made less than three years 
ago. Today Delicia meats stand first in many 
thousands of homes because of their supreme 
goodness. This accomplishment has been 
possible through concentration on one product 
—package meats. We make nothing else. 


These delicacies are prepared under the 
personal direction of Frederick G. Baker, food 
purveyor for 22 years. His experience and 
the policies upon which he conducts the 
Delicia Kitchens are your assurance of super- 
quality. 


Before offering Delicia meats to the home, — 


rigid standards of quality were established. 
Only the choicest cuts of meats, purest whole 
spices (which we grind ourselves) and fine 
vegetables were accepted. Delicia recipes 
were perfected after months of testing and 


United States Food Administration License G-07944 


experimenting. We eliminated meat waste 
by close trimming. We ruled against meat 
substitutes and the removal of meat juices. 


Home Cooking Ideals in 
Delicia Kitchens 


The Delicia trade-mark is the symbol of 
supreme excellence. It means that the foods 
that bear it are cooked and packed in their 
original juices and that no substitutes of any 
kind have been used. It means the utmost 
in quality and appetizing flavor. It means 
economy, for Delicia meats are all meat. You 
do not pay for bone, gristle or surplus fat. 


Try Delicia Meat Delicacies today. Be sure 
you get the blue and white striped package 
with the red triangle. Buy these dainties by 
name—insist on Delicia. 


FREDERICK G. BAKER, Food Specialist 
BAKER PACKING COMPANY 
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How Soup Made 


In These Scientific Kitchens 


This is how culinary experts, college trained, develop the 
ideal soup. Read the facts, then compare the Soups which 


they create with ordinary kinds. 


The Basic Soups 


Most Van Camp Soups are based on 
famous Parisian recipes. They were 
brought to us by a noted chef from the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

So we started with the finest soups 
which are served to French connoisseurs. 
Some of them won prizes in French culi- 
nary contests. 


Countless Tests 


Then the Van Camp experts, on each 
soup, test out countless blends and 
methods. Step by step the soup is 
perfected. 


Years have been spent on a single soup. 


_ Fhe tests never cease until all agree that 


the soup has reached the pinnacle of qual- 
ity and flavor. 


Then a Formula 


Then every step to perfection is re- 
corded in a formula. A single soup for- 
mula often covers pages. Every detail 
is minutely specified. 

It deals both with quantities and qual- 
ities, with time of cooking, with degree of 
heat. And each covers a many-hour pro- 
cess. 


Fixed Standards 


These experts also fix the standards for 
ingredients. Then they watch all ma- 
a all the time, to see that they con- 
orm. 


Some materials are analyzed, seeds 
and soils are studied. Nothing under- 
grade can ever get into a Van Camp 
Soup. 


No Variation 


The Van’ Camp chefs are constantly 
directed by these scientific cooks. Every 
minute detail is directed: by formula. 
Samples are tested in our laboratories. 

Thus we insure that every lot is ex- 
actly like the model soup adopted. 


The Finest Tables 


All over America now serve these Van 
Camp Soups. Soups of this quality must 
be made in this way, and women are finding 
it out. 


Yet these ideal soups come ready to 
serve, and at trifling cost. And there are 
18 kinds to choose from. 


VAN 


SOUPS— «isa 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Evaporated Milk 

Catsup 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


The finest Pork and Bean 


dish that science has created. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


Made from a matchless for- 
mula, valued by us at $500,000. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
A new-grade Peanut Butter 
due to scientific methods. 
(481) 


The Girl Who Gave Her Eyes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


ats and so then I just brought Dorky 

along—for Rita. I made him come. No- 

y,” Marya spoke with simplicity, ‘“knew 
that I brought Dorky. I was a good deal scared 
myself. That,’ she said, ‘was why I tele- 
graphed to you.” The two, Dorky and Rita, 
had been married, she told him, and had gone 
back to New York. “.4. . andsince then I’ve 
been trying to find you—about the trouble. “4 

“Marya,” said Pritchard, “that wasn’t your 
aunt’s house. I was there ——’ 

“No; only Rita knew. I went to that 
boarding house till I could see you,” said 
Marya casually. “I telephoned so many 
times; and I was afraid ——” 

“You waited like that! For me!” But 
Pritchard cooled. The snows of the Andes 
could not have acted like this upon his spirits 
and his dreams. She was pursuing him then. 

“Why, yes,” said Marya. “You see, I 
didn’t have any money.’ 

Pritchard stiffened, froze. That was why 
she had been trying to see him? That was 
why she had thought that she might need 
him and so had telegraphed? Good heavens! 
Were women like her like this? He stepped a 
little away from her, and spoke with his 
exquisite courtesy: “Iamso sorry. Whata 
brute I was not to be here.” 

“Yes. You see,” Marya said, “I had enough 
to get home on, of course. But there was you, 
and you’d nearly said that I could help you. 
And I never could get you on the telephone, 
and I didn’t know what might have hap- 
pened—they were so fearfully vague. So I 
went to that boarding house to wait, and 
t-trusted to luck to get home ——” 


RITCHARD looked down on her with mi- 

nutest attention. ‘“ You did that,” he said, 
“rather than leave me—in this trouble?” 

“Well,” said Marya, “that was nothing. 
Only I got worried about money.” 

Good heavens! Suppose I hadn’t come, 
and you with no money!” 

“Oh,”’ said Marya, “I managed. I wouldn’t 
wire home, of course; and auntie thought I 
had gone. So to-day I pa-pawned some things 
for enough to get back on. But then I thought 
I ought to come here, once, before I really 
left, just in case you should be here and 
couldn’t let me know. You see, you were so 
mysterious about that trouble—is it any bet- 
ter? Thetrouble?” Pritchard was looking at 
her intently, and she put her hand to her head. 
“I’m so sorry about my hat,” she said. “That 
was one of the things I pa-pawned.” 

“Oh!” said Pritchard, without relevance. 
“T knew—I knew you'd be like this.” 

“Like what?” said Marya, and frowned. 
“T love you,” said Pritchard. “‘Do you love 
me?” 

Marya sprang to her feet. She was very 
little, but in some fashion she contrived to act 
six feet tall. “‘Mr. Pritchard!” she cried. 

“You adorable thing,” said Pritchard 
raptly. 

He did not catch that tone and mien of hers 
until these words smote upon his ear: “Do 
you mean to say that you were fooling me?” 
she asked incredulously. 

“Fooling you!” cried Pritchard wildly. No! 
I love you. I’ve loved you ever since ——” 

“Listen! Was that the trouble?” 

“Wasn’t that trouble enough? When I 
thought you were married to this Watts, 
Marya! And now 

She cut him short. ‘‘Why, I’ve never once 
so a of you in that way in my life,’’ she 
said. 

“You haven’t?” Pritchard stared at her. 
“You haven't?” 

“Certainly mot!” cried Marya. ‘What 
would make me think of you like that? Why, 
I’ve hardly ever seen you before on this earth.” 

“But, my heavens!” said Pritchard; ‘‘then 
what would make you want to help me?” 


T WAS Marya who stared now. ‘What 

made me want to help you?” she repeated 
distinctly. 

Pritchard nodded, and with a manner of 
triumph. He considered his deduction unas- 
sailable: Four days in a shocking boarding 
house. Why else? 

Said Marya: “Is that all you know about 
women?” 

“What?” Pritchard meekly mumbled. 

“Look here,’’ said Miss Marya Meekham, 
and her eyes held Pritchard’s as would the eyes 
of a man: “You're a friend of mine. You’ve 
been in my home. And I liked you; I thought 
you were a good sort. When I thought I might 
need your help with Rita and Dorky I took a 
chance and wired you—because I thought your 
letter showed you liked me. Then you said 
you were in trouble; why, of course I wanted to 
help you. And you said I could. Of course I 
couldn’t go back to New York and leave you 
like that. Of course I waited while my money 
held out. What would I think of myself if I 


hadn’t. But love you! Why, love’s another 
thing.” She turned on him in blazing wrath. 
“You thought—you thought I did that be- 
cause — because Oh!” she cried, and 
darted through the vestibule. 

The street door was ajar. She was out. 
When he reached the steps, she was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Three at a time he leaped the stairs to his 
room—Pritchard, who had always gone up the 
stairs of this.world by one and one. He caught 
up his bag, and away, and fell upon a taxi. He 
made the one train due along about then to 
start for New York, and rushed through the 
coaches like a madman—the day coaches. 
And when, from a rear door, he spied her he 
first hunted out a porter, and then he set 
himself somberly in the shadow until the train 
began to move. 

On which he appeared beside her. “ Your 
berth is ready in a rear car, Miss Meekham,” 
he told her. “‘I prefer to sit here in the coach 
and recall my sins.” 


HEY breakfasted together and lunched 

together; and he was the distant devotee. 
There was no possibility of being less than 
distant. Alla and the Great Cordilleras had 
never been harder to approach than she. At 
the Grand Central Station he put her in a cab, 
paid the man, and asked ceremoniously if he 
might call that evening. 

“Why, yes,” said Marya, ‘but ——” 

“Never mind the rest,” said Pritchard. 

Out at the Meekhams’ all was distraction. 
A note from Marya’s aunt had arrived that 
morning, casually mentioning the hope that 
Marya had reached home safely on a day now 
nearly one week ago. Over an untasted dinner 
Mr. and Mrs. George Meekham were facing 
each other, having written all the telegrams 
either could devise. 

“T left her to you to bring up.” George had 
gone back to it. George simply could not re- 
member when he had been worsted in an 
argument, but always returned to his place: 
“T left her bringing up entirely to you.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Meekham sobbed, ‘“‘then, why 
didn’t you bring me up—so I could b-bring 
her up? If you were so s-smart!” 

“Then where is she now?” inquired George 
Meekham, more dramatically, it must be ad- 
mitted, than logically. 

Marya ought to have walked in on that. 
But it was ten minutes before she came. And 
in consideration of the gloom in her home, it 
was indecorous to be so bubblingly happy as 
Marya. 

“Oh,” said Marya, “I’ll tell you about it 
afterward. Mr. Pritchard is coming to call 
now, and I want to dress.” 

“Mr. Pritchard!’’ said Mrs. Meekham, and 
dried her eyes. 

But George stormed the more. ‘‘ Poor fool!” 
said he of Pritchard. 


FTER a negligible interval Pritchard ar- 
rived, immaculate in the clothes which he 
had worn on the train. 

He entered the drawing-room, shook hands 
in complete abstraction, and said: “Mr. and 
Mrs. Meekham, I wantyour permission to ask 
your daughter to marry me.’ 

“Mr. Pritchard!” said Mrs. Meekham, and 
looked as if someone had turned up the wick. 

But George Meekham—what did he do? 
He drew down his brows and shouted ‘ No!” 
He stood, pressing his fist against his chin. 
“Look here, Pritchard,” he said, ‘your father 
was mighty good to me. He set me on my 
feet—made me. And I’m not going to see his 
son tie up to that harum-scarum daughter of 
mine till I’ve told him a thing or two.’ 

Pritchard paled then, and looked as if he 
could have said nothing, if he wanted to. 

George Meekham told it off: “Her name 
isn’t Marya; it’s Mary. That tomcat, fool-cat 
notion 

He was growing unintelligible, but Pritchard 
saved him. “I know that,” he said crisply. 
‘““What do I care what her name is? I’d love 
her if her name was Frizzie.” 

“Well,” said Meekham, “that isn’t all. 
Here she’s just got back from Chicago, and 
for four whole days we don’t know where she’s 


een. 
“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Pritchard. “I 
George Meekham wheeled on Pritchard. 
“Explain yourself,”’ he said curtly—just as if, 
Mrs. Meekham thought, the man hadn’t mil- 
lions—millions! 
Marya walked in. “Don’t confess to each 
other about me,” she said. ‘I'll do that.” 


It took Pritchard six weeks of hard work to 
let her get acquainted with him sufficiently 
to tell her again that he loved her. At the end 
of that time and before he had ‘spoken,’ 
Marya found out that she loved him and told 
him so—without waiting. 


How Shall We Treat Our Prisoners? 


B Haney ever-recurring problem is discussed, and the way pointed 
out, in an article that Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, who for 
many years has been in charge of extensive prison work in the 
United States, has written for publication in an early number 
of THe Lapres’ Home Journat. Mrs. Booth’s article is entitled 


“My 25 Years With Prisoners.” 


In it she recounts interestingly, 


and with absolute knowledge, what she has seen in our prisons 
and what has or has not been done for their inmates. 
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Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


7 special Pillsbury Health Bran 
recipes on the package show how 


to make delicious bread, muffins, 


cookies, etc., that you surely will 

enjoy. | 
Be sure to ask for Pillsbury s as it 

is milled especially for.human con- 


sumption. ‘This extra Clean, tlaky. 
sterilized Bran supplies the roughage 


necessary to correct intestinal and 
digestive troubles. . 


Health Bran foods should be made 
a regular part of your daily diet. Ask 
your Doctor. 

You will like bran muffins made 
the Pillsbury way.. have. the 
desired laxative effect. 

Insist Upon Pillsbury's At Your Grocers 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wheatless Raisin Puff 


A delicious, new dessert, made 


without wheat or sugar, 


that 


will delight the entire family. 


Send for the recipe. 


Doughboy Pudding 


Another delightful way to use 
Sun-Maid Raisins in an econom- 
ical dessert consumes left-over 
bread. This will be a favorite 
dish in scores of homes here- 
after. Ask for the recipe. We’ll 


send it to you free. 


California Raisin Pie 


Ask for this luscious pie at 
your bake shop or your grocer’s. 
It is ready-baked. Made with 


Sun-Maid Raisins. 


California Raisin Bread 


Bakers everywhere are mak- 


ing this delicious bread for you. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


Victory Penny Buns 


An appetizing bun. Also at 
any grocer’s or bake shop. Ask 
them today. 


But Have Your Sweets 


Wash 'the rice through sev- 
SS - eral waters, put on to boil 
with 4 quarts of water, boil 
20 minutes in uncovered 
boiler, add salt while boiling; 
drain (do not blanch). Have 
four pieces of cheese cloth. 
Place one piece on saucer, 
cover with 44 the rice, in 
center put 1 tbsp. steamed 


round in the cheese cloth, tie 


| raisins, bring rice up and 
1nN One of These ‘Raisin Foods around 


A sugar that you need not save is plentiful in 


close to rice. Have saucepan 
with the four quarts water 
boiling hard, put in dump- 
lings and boil 20 minutes. 


Raisins. Learn how these sugarless, wheatless desserts serve. with top. honey" on 
1 top and whippe 
delight the palate while meeting war-time needs. —_— 


Six Luscious Desserts 


Here are six desserts that are not only 
wheatless and inexpensive, but are made 
without grocery-sugar. 


Six great war-saving dishes! Yet /us- 
cious sweets, that contain a deffer sugar in 
many ways than the kind they save/ 


For the rich sugar of raisins is /ruit- 
sugar with all of sugar’s fine nutrition. 
And this sugar, unlike the commercial 
kind, is in practically predigested form. 


So here are the foods that sugar-lovers 
want —digestible, nourishing sweet-foods 
that are unrestricted in any way. Serve 
all you want and eat all you want. They 
contain nothing you need save. 


Try Them Now 


Try Liberty Raisin Dumplings—note the recipe 
above. Try Jellied Raisins, Victory Raisin-Rice, 
Doughboy Pudding and Wheatless Raisin Puff. 


Bake ‘‘Conservation Raisin Pie,’’ the War-Time 
Pie Supreme. This wonderful, juicy, luscious pie 


stands in a class by itself as the War-Time Treat 
de Luxe. For the raisins, being 76 per cent fruit- 
sugar, make it the sweetest sugar-saving, wheatless 
dessert that has ever been created. 


Send for Recipes —They’re Pree 


Send now for the recipes for these six desserts, and 
for our book ‘‘Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes”’ describing 
a hundred other ways to make nutritious raisin foods. 


_ Remember that raisins contain 1560 calories of 
energizing nutriment per pound. Eggs supply 720 
calories. So the raisin as an energizer is one of our 
finest foods. 


Strenuous men and active children need this 
energy. Let them have it in these luscious sweet- 
desserts. 


When you order raisins don’t merely say ‘‘raisins’’ 
—ask for the Sun-Maid Brand. These are the 
plumpest, tenderest raisins, made from California’s 
juiciest, tenderest, thin-skinned grapes. All dealers 
sell them. Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed) or 
Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds). Also in 
Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem) to serve as des- 
sert alone or with nuts. Raisins are plentiful and 
cheap. Take advantage of it. 


Try ‘‘Rice and Milk with Sun-Maid Raisins,’’ a 


new product at your grocer’s. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Packed in Sunshine 


Never were goods prepared for you in a more 
cleanly manner. Here in a great new plant, with 
more than a thousand windows, a flood of Cali- 
fornia’s famous sunshine penetrates to every nook 
and corner. 

The finest air circulates throughout. Even 
here, special machines sterilize the seeded prod- 
uct. 

So Sun-Maid Raisins come to you immaculate 
—just as you would pack them. 

A food like this should be a daily dish. It’s far 
too good to go without. 

Ask your dealer for Raisin Candy. Good and 
good for you. Saves sugar. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


W. S. S. 

Buy Thrift Stamps 
and “Baby Bonds.” 
There is more than in- 
terest to repay you— 
there’s the feeling that 
you've helped. 
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jnderwear That Will Last Longe 


By Betty Barlow 


T= are many things that the woman who has 
worn uniforms at home or abroad has discovered, 
and one of these things is that lace and daintiness are 
not necessarily synonymous in underwear, but that the 
loveliest of garments, with not an inch of lace anywhere 
about them, are now made alluring enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious wearer. Then they last, too, just 
about three times as long as those other sheer affairs 
which have such a provoking way of falling to pieces. On 
the right below,a chemise and drawers 
set proves its daintiness by being made 
of white cotton crépe banded in pale 
blue crépe, with picot edges, run with 
wide pink satin ribbon. 


O YOU remember the time when we looked upon silk underwear as the mad- 
dest extravagance? Now, after several seasons, everyone knows it is the 
clearest definition one can give for economy and service. , 
Such a charming little fine cotton envelope chemise is worn by the young person 
on the left above, boasting no other trimming than hand-run hemstitching in three 
rows across the front, and edging the hems on the shoulder straps and top of the 
chemise, which discreetly conceals the pink ribbon casing. Hand-embroidered 
scallops finish the lower edge. Centered in the group is a new jersey silk under- 
shirt, in a delicate shade of pink, with its wide top hem made daintier by a row 
of hemstitching set_under the ribbon casing. Of satin ribbon are the shoulder 
straps, just as fastidious women prefer them. 

She who wears the frilly boudoir cap is plainly opposed to frivolity when it 
comes to undergarments. She shows her preference by wearing an athletic 
unionette, combining corset and drawers, buttoned in front. Although plain 
almost to a point of severity, it is not without its feminine appeal, being made of 
softest pink batiste and with hems and applied band reinforcing the top, outlined 
in hemstitching. 


INK and white batiste, a combination warranted to 

delight any woman’s heart, is wholly responsible for this 
lovely set of underwear on the left. Pink batiste is set 
on the girlishly short chemise and drawers in a wide band 
with a pointed inner edge, and prettily hemstitched. 


LISTENING white batiste, pin- 

tucked into squares, is set into the 
yoke and sides of this pretty chemise. 
A tiny picot-edged frill and pink bows 
make it and the petticoat a set every- 
one will want. 


UST where the'rub of the arm comes on an undershirt, the 
clever designer has set on an extra piece and hemstitched 
the edge, with the pretty result you can see on the first 
figure above. Her bloomers to match, of pink jersey silk, 
have the new peg side openings you’ve heard so much 
about. Next is a fascinating flesh-color, wash-taffeta com- 
bination (No. 2044), with Georgette frills, and a fitted yoke — 
eliminating fullness. Satin ribbon is stitched on every end 
of the pink jersey silk step-in on the third figure. 


“T°O FINE shirring, feath- 

erstitching, and tiny 
bows the nightgown so 
gracefully worn by the 
young lady with the Greek 
headdress owes part of its 
charm. It is further en- 
hanced by the flesh-color 
batiste of which it is made 
and its shapely surplice 
yoke edged with picot. One 
is seldom too old and never 
too young to wear a kimono 
gown like the other one, 
which is just as pretty as 
double hemstitching can 
make it. 


your feet 
get tired out? 


If walking or standing tires 
you out quickly it is almost 
sure to be due to unnatural strain 
on some part of the foot structure. 
This causes abnormal fatigue and 
also causes 


callouses—fallen arches 
run-over shoe heels 
Wizards bring positive relief both to 
those who have aching feet and to those 
who know they have well defined foot 
troubles, but who have not obtained 
relief with other devices. 


Adjusta 


Foot chart shows location 
of Wizard Arch Builder or 
Callous Remover (A) as 
worn in shoe. 


all leather 


The relief Wizards give is due to exclusive fea- 
tures which cannot be obtained with any other 
devices. Wizards su port the sagging bones 
which cause foot trouble, by means of soft in- 
serts in overlapping pockets. This permits instant 
adjustment to exactly fit any shape of foot or 
any stage of foot trouble. The whole device 
is soft, featherlight—giving comfort from the 
first—no breaking in. 


Wizard Callous Remover 

Sagging bones in the ball of the foot cause cal- 
louses. The Wizard supports the bones just back 
of the callous, and stops the pain immediately. 


Wizard Arch Builder 


raises fallen arches gently and gradually. The 
overlapping pockets with soft inserts form a 
support of any desired height or shape, changing 
as the condition of the arch improves. 


Wizard Heel Leveler 


Run-over heels are usually due to a misalign- 
ment of the heel and ankle bones—a foot trouble. 

izard corrects the condition so that the shoe 
heels wear straight. 


At shoe stores everywhere 
there are experts trained in the Wizard system, 


who can fit you with the proper Wizard device 
to give you relief, and can also give you expert 
service in fitting shoes. 
you can’t locate the Wizard 
ealer near you, write us. 


Send for free booklet 


Physicians — surgical supply 
uses stock Wizards. ~ 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. wizar 
1654 Locust St., St. Louis Oo 
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Into these guns go grains 
like this—whole kernels 
of choice wheat 


Explode 
Whole Wheat 


To Make These Flavory, Flaky Bubbles 
Which So Easily Digest - 


Puffed Grains seem to children like fairy foods—they are so 


light, so airy, so flaky, so thin. 


Out of the guns those kernels come like bubbles, 
eight times former size 


But these grains in the making are sealed in huge guns. 
The moisture within them is changed to steam. 
They are shot from these guns, and every food cell is 
suddenly exploded. Over 125 million explosions occur in 


every kernel. 


Prof. Anderson’s Way 


That is Prof. Anderson’s way for fitting whole grains for 
digestion. He blasts every food cell, so digestion can act. 
So Puffed Grains form the ideal sort of grain food. They 
never tax the stomach. One can eat them any hour. And 


every atom feeds. 


Then these grain bubbles—about as fragile as snowflakes— 


taste like food confections. 


Millions of people now enjoy them, morning, noon and 


night. Let your folks get a-plenty. 


Serve with crear in the morn- 
ing, or with melted butter. Or 
mixed with fruit. 

For noon or night foods float in 
bowls of milk. 

For between meals, lightly douse 
with melted butter and let chil- 
dren eat like peanuts. 

Also serve in soups. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 


Rice 


Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 


Each 15c 


Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(2063) 


Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


At the door I came up short, panting and 
purple in the face; the place was a restaurant. 
It had a large plate-glass window with white 
letters on it, and inside I could see Willitts seat- 
ing himself at a littered-up table. “Lunch!” I 
said to myself. ‘‘He’s going to eat, the cool 
hand! Now’s my chance.” 

Almost directly opposite was a drug store 
with telephone booths close to the window. I 
could get a message to the office, and, if I 
caught the Chief or Mr. George, have a man 
up in twenty minutes. If they weren’t there 
I’d try headquarters. If only Willitts was 
hungry, if he’d only eat enough to last till I got 
someone! As I waited for the connection I 
found myself sort of praying: ‘Pancakes; 
— him order pancakes. They take quite a 
while.’ 


IGHT in the midst of my prayer came the 

voice of Miss Quinn, the switchboard girl 

in the office, and for me it was: “‘Quick, Miss 

Quinn; it’s Mrs. Babbitts. Is Mr. Whitney 

or Mr. George there? Give ’em to me—on the 
jump—if they are.” 

She didn’t waste a word, and in a minute 
Mr. George’s voice came sharp: “Hello, who 
is it?” 

“Molly, Mr. George. And I’ve got Willitts. 
I’ve got enough on him to know he’s the thief; 
I can’t tell you now, but 

He cut in with: “I know, I know; Fergu- 
son’s told us. O’Malley’s here now, going to 
Council Oaks for him.” 

I almost screamed: ‘‘Send him here. Wil- 
litts is off; he’s left and I’ve trailed him. I’m 
waiting at the door and he’s inside.” 

“Inside what? Where the deuce are you?” 

I gave him the directions and then: “It’s a 
restaurant; he’s eating. But it may only be 
a doughnut and a glass of milk, and he’ll be 
through on the jump.” 

“T’ll send O’Malley now. You stay right 
there and, if Willitts finishes before he comes, 
hold him any way you can. Get acop. I'll 
pone to headquarters for a warrant. So 
ong.” 

Of course I’d thought of the cop; but, spy- 
ing out from the doorway, there wasn’t one in 
sight. I pulled up one of the chairs they have 
for people getting prescriptions filled, and sat 
down by the doorway, watching the place 
opposite. 

Ten minutes passed. If the traffic wasn’t 
too thick on Broadway O’Malley could make 
it in less than twenty. But the traffic was 
thick; he might be The door of the 
restaurant opened and out came Willitts. 

As I crossed the street I sent a look both 
ways—not a taxi in sight, not a cop, only the 
whole thoroughfare tangled up with drays and 
delivery wagons. There was nothing for it but 
to stop him. 

Jumping quick on the curb I came up along- 
side of him, a smile on my face that felt like 
the grin you get when you make a joke that 
no one sees, ‘“‘Why, hullo!” I said, going at 
him with my hand out. “I couldn’t at first be- 
lieve it; but it 7s you.” 

He drew up quick, all on the alert, looking 
at me with hard, ferret eyes. ‘‘ Who are you?” 
he said, fierce and forbidding. ‘‘What do you 
want?” 

I put my head sideways. “Why, don’t you 
know me? I can’t be changed that bad. It’s 
Rosie.” I didn’t know what his Christian 
name was, but I had to call him something, so 
when I saw the anger rising in his eyes, I said, 
all broken and tender like the deserted wife in 
the last act: ‘‘ Dearie, don’t pretend you don’t 
remember me; it’s Rosie from the old coun- 
try.” 

He began to look savage, and also alarmed. 
“T don’t know what you’re talking about. I 
never saw you before in my life.” 


E MADE a movement to pass on, but I 

drew up close and put on the look of true 
love that won’t let go. ‘‘Oh, dearie, don’t say 
that. Haven’t I worn the soles off my shoes 
hunting for you ever since—ever since 4 
Gee! I didn’t know how to finish it; then it 
came in a flash and I moaned out: “ever since 
we parted.” 

“Look ’ere, young woman,” he said, low 
and grim, “this doesn’t go with me. Now get 
out, or I’ll ’ave you run in.” 

I knew he wouldn’t do that; so I raised up 
my voice in a wail and said: “Oh, dearie, 
you’re faking; I won’t believe it. You can’t 
have forgot, back in the old country, me and 
you.” 

A messenger boy, slouching by, heard me 
and drew up, hopeful of some fun. Willitts 
saw him and began to look like murder would 
be added to his other offenses. 

I gave a glance up the street; still only 
drays and wagons; not a taxi in sight. “It’s 
Rosie,”’ I whined, “‘ your own little Rosie. If I 
don’t look the same it’s the suffering you’ve 
caused me.” And I laid my hand on his arm. 

With a movement of fury he shook it off and 
began to back away from me. 

Another boy had come up. I heard him say: 
‘“What’s and the other answered: “‘ Don’t 
know, but I guess it’s the movies.” And they 
both looked round for the camera man. 

I don’t think Willitts heard them. His back 
was that way and his face toward me, savage 
as a hungry wolf’s. He tried to speak low and 
soothing. 

“Now, ’old your tongue; don’t make such 
a fuss,” he said. “I’ll give you something and 
you go off quiet and respectable.” His hand 
felt in his pocket. 

I raised a loud, tearful howl. “Money! Is 
it money you’re offering? What’s money to 
me whose heart you’ve broke?” 


The perspiration was on Willitts’ forehead 
in beads. Putting his face close down to mine 
he breathed out through his teeth: “What in 
blazes do you want?” 

“You!” I cried, and out of the tail of my eye 
I saw a taxi shoot round the corner from Fifth 
Avenue. 

Willitts drew away from me, shrunk to- 
gether for a race. I saw it and, with my teeth 
set, I made a lunge at that crook and clasped 
him like an octopus. I didn’t know a man was 
so much stronger than a woman. Willitts 
wasn’t much taller than I am, and he was a 
thin little shrimp, but, believe me, he was as 
tough as leather and as slippery as an eel. 

Suddenly he squirmed one arm loose, and 
whang! came a blow on the side of my head 
I let go, seeing everything—the houses, the 
sky, the crowd that seemed to start up out of 
the pavements—whirling round and shot over 
with zigzags, and then I drooped over into 


somebody’s arms, things getting swimmy and _ 


dark. 

When I came out of it I was sitting on a 
packing box with a man fanning me, and 
O’Malley as red as a tomato and Willitts the 
color of ashes were in the middle of a mob. 
I felt queer and sickish; but the gentleman 
fanning me acted awful kind, and a clerk came 
out of a store with ice water and a wet hand- 
i that he patted soft on the side of my 

ead. 

I could see O’Malley and two policemen 
(they’d come from headquarters I heard after- 
ward) go off into a vestibule with Willitts; and 
the crowd, that couldn’t get a look-in, came 
squeezing round me, heads peering up over 
heads. The man with the fan waved his arms 
at them, shouting: ‘‘Give way there—back— 
back! She wants air. She’s gone through 
more than she can bear.” 

Presently, in the center of a surging mass, we 
crowded our way to the taxi, the policemen 
going in front and hitting round light with 
their clubs. O’Malley, with Willitts hand- 
cuffed to him, got in the back seat, me opposite, 
with my hat off, holding the handkerchief 
against my head. 

As we pulled out I looked back over the sea 
of faces and caught the eye of one of the 
policemen. He straightened up, very serious 
and dignified, and saluted. 


XXV 


ERGUSON’S knock on Suzanne’s door was 

promptly answered by the lady herself, 
still in her hat and wrap. After she had told 
her story and he had mastered the contents of 
the letter, he told her to phone at once to Lar- 
kin that it was all right. When she had done 
so he laid his hands on her shoulders and looked 
into her eyes. The touch that once would have 
sent the blood burning to her cheeks called up 
no responsive thrill now. 

“This lets you out,” he said; ‘it’s the end 
of your responsibility. Your part now is to be 
quiet and wait. To-morrow night you'll have 
Bébita back. For thé¢rest of this afternoon I’ll 
be in town, in my rooms here on the floor 
below. If anything of moment should happen 
send for me; but don’t unless it’s vital. I'll be 
busy getting things ready. Be silent, be brave, 
be hopeful—that’s all you have to do now.” 

He left her, going directly to his rooms on 
a lower floor of the hotel. His coat off, the 
windows wide for such breaths of air as floated 
across the heated roofs, he paced back and 
forth with a long, even stride. His uncertainty 
was ended, the tension relaxed; he stood face 
to face with the event and measured it, 

His assurances to Suzanne that he would 
make no attempt to apprehend the kidnapers 
had been sops thrown to pacify her terror. 
He had no more intention of a supine acquies- 
cence than Mrs. Janney would have had. 
Beyond the clearing of Esther stood out his 
desire to bring to justice the perpetrators of 
a foul and dastardly deed. But between his 
desire and its fulfillment stretched a maze of 
difficulties. He saw at once what Larkin had 
seen—that their plan was as nearly impregnable 
as sucha plan could be. Though he knew every 
mile of the country they had selected, he knew 
that the chances of waylaying or flanking 
them were ten to one against him. 

He thought of stationing men along the 
designated route, but it would take an army, 
impossible to gather at such short notice and 
impossible to place without his opponents’ 
cognizance. A following car was also out of the 
question. There was no reason to suppose that 
they would not have several cars of their own, 
passing and repassing him, making sure that 
he was unescorted. 


HE course he finally decided on was the 

only one that made Bébita’s restoration 
certain and offered a possibility of beating his 
opponents. At the hour named he would place 
on the road six motors, driven by his own 
chauffeurs and garage men, and entering the 
turnpike at intervals of ten minutes. Three 
would start from its eastern end, meeting him 
on the way, three from its western end, strung 
out behind him, now and then speeding up, 
overhauling him and passing on. Of a sum- 
mer’s Saturday night the Cresson Pike was full 
of vehicles, and the six, merged in the shifting 
stream, would suggest no connection with him 
or his mission. 

Where his hope of success lay was that one of 
these satellites, to whom the character and 
marking of the roadster would be visible at 
some distance, might be within sight when he 
was signaled and see him turn into the branch 
road. Its business would be to wait till another 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 | 
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You can see that 
this hosiery is 
made strongest 
where the wear 
is hardest 


& 


Trade Mark 


Some of the many fine values in 
Every awed 1S strong ly reinforced Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
at points of hardest wear 


Hosiery is one of the constant expenses of every American family. 
It is well worth while to know hosiery; to know what brand to buy 
in order to save money and avoid daring. 
Ask your dealer to show you Durable DURHAM Hosiery. Examine it and you 


can see the extra reinforcing that means extra wear. You can feel the fine quality 
of the yarn and notice the careful finish and splendid appearance of the stockings. 


Then when you wear this hosiery, the longer wear proves its economy. There 
are fewer new pairs to buy—less darning—more satisfaction. You will realize that 
it is possible to buy really good hosiery at reasonable prices if you get 


DURABLE m 4 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
BIG SISTER wilt exits ine ait Mahon’ weieh Sch 


A fine, wide elastic out-size s 


ecial anti-run stitch. combed yarn, lisle finish. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN whe. Some, 
trom com! = toes. Black and white. | 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest Price 35¢ pair 


Balbriggan, black and white. 
There are other good features that have made this hosiery a great favorite 7 7" 
throughout the United States. ‘The tops are amply wide and elastic; legs are full oun wane: 
length; sizes are accurately marked; soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. —_A medium weight sock 


The Durham dyes prevent fading after weeny or washing. There are styles of “tele 


Durable/DURHAM Hosiery for every season of the year, for work, dress, play or —Stewely int on. Fee 

school, retailing at 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. seamen and even. 

For coldest weather Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined Price 25¢ pair 
Hosiery is full of warmth and full of wear 


Fleecy-lined stockings and socks for women, children and men, 
strong and good-looking, with soft, warm fleecing throughout 


You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any 

= dealer's. If you do not find it, write to our Sales Offices at 88 Leonard tn under 14 years is employed. Ne 
F Street, New York, and we will see that you are supplied. ate ALPINE ~~ 
A Free Catalog showing all styles will be mailed if you will write for it. "Doble 


vision of experts trained in U. S. warmth and full of wear. tig 1 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. ton, Double scored 
88 Leonard Street, New York oo ee 


Price 35c pair 
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Fruity Desserts 


Rich in Fresh-Fruit Essence 


At Your Instant 


Note how Jiffy-Jell differs 
from the old-style gelatine 
dainties. 


The fruit flavors are essences 
made from fresh ripe fruit. 
They come in sealed vials— 
a bottle in each package—to 
retain their fragrant fresh- 
ness. 

Each is a fruit juice highly 
condensed. We use half a 
Pineapple to flavor one Jiffy- 
Jell dessert. We use 65 Lo- 
ganberries to flavor another. 


So the flavors are 
abundant. And they 
bring you all the 
healthfulness of fruit. 


Quick— 
_ Economical 


rare-grade gela- 
tine, ready-sweet- 
ened, comes in the 
package with the fla- 
vor. You simply add 
boiling water, then 


Quick 


All Flavors 


Economical 
flavor from the vial. The New-Style Gelatine Dainty 


Call —For a Trifle 


A single package serves 6 
people in mold form, or 12 
if you whip the Jell. At this 
trifling cost you have a lus- 
cious fruit dessert with a 
wealth of real-fruit flavor. 


Without these true-fruit 
flavors in vials one cannot get 
the benefit of fruit. 


Also Salads 


Lime-fruit flavor makes a 
tart, green salad jell. Mix 
with your salads, or mix the 
salad in before cool- 
ing. Use cooked or 
uncooked vegetables 
—left-overs will do. 
Or mix in meat 
scraps and you have 
a meat loaf in aspic. 
Mint flavor makes a 
garnish jell rich in 
fresh mint taste. 
Serve with cold 
meats or roast lamb. 

For fruit salads or 


fruity desserts use any 
of the fruit-juice flavors. 


— Fruity 


Gifts to Women 


We offer aluminum molds to housewives 
to urge a prompt test of Jiffy-Jell. It 
will revolutionize your dinners, and we 
want you to know it now. 


Try two flavors—say Loganberry or 
Pineapple for a dessert, then Lime or 
Mint. Then tell us what molds you want. 


Five Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages 
of Jiffy-Jell, then send this coupon to us. 
Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only —and 
we will send you three Individual Dessert 


Style 6 


Molds in assorted styles as 
They are pure aluminum. 

Or enclose 20c and we will send six 
of these molds—enough to serve a full 
package of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c 
per set. 

Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will send your choice of these larger 
aluminum molds, valued at 50c each: 
Pint Dessert Mold, heart shaped. (B) 

Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. (C) 
Or 6-Portion Vegetable Salad Mold. (D) 
Or 6-Portion Fruit Salad Mold. (E) 


pictured. 


Style 


Style 4 
Three styles of our individual dessert molds made of pure aluminum. Value 60c per set of six 


10 Flavors 


in Glass Vials 


One in Each Package 
Mint 
For Mint Jell 
Lime 
For Salad Jell 
Raspberry 
Cherry 
Loganberry 
Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 
Lemon 
For Desserts 
Also Coffee 
Flavor 


Two Packages 
for 25 Cents 


Write plainly 
and give full address 


Your Name 


Address 


true fruit flavors in vials. 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture. This alone has the 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis. (376) 


Mail Us This Coupon 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell from your Grocer 


I have today received two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell from 


(Name of Grocer) 


Now I enclose____cents, for which mail 
me the following molds as per your offer: 


(State Molds Wanted) 


Mail coupon to 


Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary . 
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of the fleet came up, pass the word, and the 
two follow on his tracks. This halt would give 
the kidnapers time to. complete the transac- 
tion, get the money, give up the child and bind 
him. If they had finished and gone the res- 
cuing cars could fly in pursuit. 

He was far from satisfied with the plan. The 
men he had to rely on were not the right kind; 
they were loyal and willing enough, but with- 
out the boldness and initiative necessary to 
such an enterprise. He wanted a lieutenant, 
someone he could look to for quick, inde- 
pendent action if the affair took an unexpected 
turn. 

A knock on the door surprised him, for his 
presence in the city was unknown except to his 
own household and the Janney family. Then 
he thought of Suzanne coming down to him to 
pour out her fears, and his ‘“‘Come in” was 
harsh and unwelcoming. In answer to it the 
door opened, and Chapman Price entered. 


FERGUSON rose, looking at his visitor, star- 

tled and silent. His surprise was caused by 

the man’s appearance, by a fierce disturbance 

in the handsome face, pale under its swarthy 

tan. He had seen Chapman angry, but never 

+ just like this, and from a state keyed to antici- 

pate any new shock, from any direction, said: 
““What’s happened now?” 

Price had closed the door and, backing up, 
leaned against it. His answer came, hoarse and 
broken with rapid breaths: “I’ve been to 
those hounds—the Whitneys.”’ It illuminated 
the ignorance of his listener, who was readjust- 
ing his mind for a reply when the other burst 
into a storm of invective against the lawyers 
and the Janneys. It broke like a released tor- 
rent, sentences stumbling on one another, its 
cause revealed in a final cry of: ‘‘Stolen—my 
child—kidnaped—gone!” 

Ferguson, full of weightier matters, kicked 
a chair forward and spoke with a dry quietness: 
“That’s all right; you needn’t bother to go 
over it. Pull yourself together and we can talk 
and get somewhere.” 

But he might as well have counseled self- 
control to an angry lion. The man seemed to 
be unable to answer any direct question, star- 
ing with dilated eyes, his thoughts fastened on 
the subject of his pain: ‘“‘They’ve let all this 
time pass, following me. Spent a week—lost a 
week! Where is she? Not one of them knows, 
not an effort made. She’s gone, lost, been 
stolen, while they’ve been sitting in their 
office, turning their infernal detectives loose on 
me. i couldn’t stand it; when I’d got it 
through me I left. Then I tried to get hold of 
Suzanne, telephoned her—here—somewhere in 
this place. She wouldn’t see me, crying out 
that she couldn’t bear any more. And when I 
begged—I thought that she and I might 
arrange some combined effort—she told me to 
come to you, that you could help. For heaven’s 
sake, do, Dick. I know almost nothing except 
that I’ve got to act now, at once, before any 
more time is lost. Give me a hand; help me to 
find her.” 

Ferguson’s voice had an element of endur- 
ance in its level tones. ‘‘That’s just what I 
want to do. And if you’ll stop talking and let 
me explain you'll see I’m on the way to do it. 
But it’s not my help that you want, it’s the 
other way round—ZI want yours.” 

It was almost dark and Ferguson turned on 
the lights. Under their thin, white radiance 
the two men sat, drawn close to the open 
window, and Ferguson told his story. An hour 
later they parted, Price to go to Council Oaks 
and lie low there till the following night, when 
he would command the fleet of motors in the 
chase along the Cresson Turnpike. 


XXVI 


HE night fell stifling and airless; the sky 

was covered with clouds. At half past 
eight a roadster, with Ferguson driving, glided 
into the little village of North Cresson and 
swung out into the Cresson Turnpike. Ten 
minutes behind him was his touring car with 
Saunders, his chauffeur, at the wheel. Twenty 
minutes later a limousine was to strike into the 
pike from a road just beyond the village, and a 
runabout, emerging from an opposite direction, 
was to complete the chain. At the other end of 
the ten-mile limit Chapman Price, in the black 
racer, was running up from the shore drive 
with two satellites—one his own motor, one a 
hired car—strung out behind him. 

Of a hot summer night at this hour the pike 
was alive with autos. Keeping to their narrow 
track between the borders of the fields they 
were like a turbulent, flashing torrent, dividing 
the darknesswith a stream of streaked radiance, 
cutting the silence with a current of continu- 
ous sound. Ferguson’s glance ranged ahead, 
dazzled by the glare of advancing lamps that 
enlarged on his vision, grew to a blinding haze 
and swept by. As he went on, the press of 
vehicles thinned. The runabout overhauled 
him, then drew ahead, its red tail lantern reced- 
ing with an even, skimming smoothness. He 
calculated he had covered nearly half the dis- 
tance when the black racer passed in a soft, 
purring rush, his eye, through the yellow fog 
a preceded it, catching a glimpse of Price’s 
ace. 

The road took a dive into woods, black as a 
cavern, the air breathless, then out again on a 
hilltop and down, swooping with a long, smooth 
glide into a valley. Here the touring car passed 
him and he met a limousine, traveling at a 
pace as sober as his own. Then nobody, and 
only a wide strip of open country. It was very 
still; his listening ear caught the buzzing hum 
of a vehicle behind him, and a closed coupé 
swung by, with the jarring rattle of an old and 
loose-geared body. He was on the alert at 


once, its hooded shape suggesting secrecy, the 
surrounding loneliness apt for its design. 

It slowed down to his own gait, and at the 
limit of his lamp’s illumination, moved before 
him, a square bulk, the back cut by:a small 
window. He felt sure now and, with his hand 
on the wheel, took a look over his shoulder. In 
the distance, cresting a rise, he saw two golden 
dots, too far for a speedy overtaking and, even 
if that were possible, he had no reason to sup- 
pose they belonged to any of his followers. A 
belt of woods spread across the way and the 
road entered it as if tunneling a vault. It 
wound, looped and twisted, tree trunks and 
leafy hollows starting out as the long bright 
tubes swept over them. 

As one of these, slewing wide in a sharper 
turn, crossed the back of the forward car, 
Ferguson saw an arm extended and from the 
hand a white spark flash twice. Almost 
immediately the coupé turned to the left and 
plunged into a byway, black as a pocket, the 
road’s thick growth crowding on its edges. 

The roadbed was good, and the leading car 
accelerated its speed. Ferguson, close on its 
heels, knew that the sounds of their going 
would be muffled by the enshrouding wood- 
land. No chance, either, of meeting anyone; 
the way was one of those forest trails, sought 
by the rich on their afternoon drives but at 
night deserted of all except the birds and the 
squirrels. Cursing at the failure of* his scheme 
he followed till he knew by a freshening of the 
air that they were near the Sound. 


HE coupé’s speed began to lessen, and it 

came toa halt. Ferguson drew upa fewrods 
behind it. The machine in front still seemed 
to shake and vibrate; he caught the sound ofa 
step. 

Then a voice, a man’s, deep and low- 
keyed: ‘This is the place. Get out.” 

He jumped to the ground, discerning a shape 
by the coupé door. He advanced, peering 
through his lantern’s intervening glare, and 
made out it was alone. Stung with a quick fear 
he halted and said: ‘‘ Where’s the child?” 

‘*Here. Put the money on the rock to your 
right.””. The man came forward, a raised hand 
pointing to where the top of a rock showed 
among the wayside grasses. From the lifted 
hand the light struck a silvery gleam, touching 
the barrel of a revolver. 

Ferguson, without moving, said: “I must 
see her first.” : 

The man stepped back to the car and called 
a gruff ‘‘ All right—quick—look.” He swung 
the coupé door open, and from an electric torch 
in his left hand sent a ray into the interior. 

The white shaft pierced the murk like a 
pointing finger. Its circular end, a spot of 
livid brightness, played on Bébita curled on the 
floor, asleep. 

Then the ray was extinguished, and as 
Ferguson stood, blinking against the obscurity, 
he heard the man’s voice: ‘‘The money—on 
the rock there.” 

Ferguson walked fo the rock and laid the 
money, in an envelope clasped with rubber 
bands, on its flat surface. ‘‘Come on,” he said. 
“Get to the rest. You tie me—where?” 

oak, behind you.” 

It was a large-sized tree back from the edge 
of the road, and he walked to it, hearing the 
man trampling the underbrush in his wake. 
A rope was thrown about him and tightened 
round the tree. As he felt it strained across his 
chest, lashed round his legs, girding him to the 
trunk close as its bark, he recognized expert- 
ness and strength in the hands that bound him. 
The thing was done with extraordinary speed 
and deftness, and ended by a lump of waste, 
that smelled of gasoline, being thrust into his 
mouth. 

The heavy tread moved again through the 
underbrush, the man’s figure passed to the rock 
and, his back to Ferguson, crouched on the 
light’s edge, counting the money. This done, 
he went to the door of the coupé, lifted out the 
child, carried her to the roadside and set her 
down on the grass. There was a moment when 
he crossed the full gush of illumination and 
Ferguson had a clear glimpse of him, a chauf- 
feur’s cap on his head, the lower part of his face 
covered by a thick beard. Returning to his 
car he jumped in. Its lurching start broke 
into a sudden flight; it rushed; Ferguson 
could hear the bounding of stones, the creaking 
and wrenching of its body as it hurtled down 
the road. 


oe eae settled, the deep, dreaming quiet 
of the woods. The young man tried to 
writhe and work himself loose, but his bonds 
held fast; and he found himself choked for 
air, stifling and snorting over his gag. He gave 
it up and looked at the child—a small, relaxed 
body, one hand outflung, her profile, held in 
a trancelike sleep, marble-white against the 
grass. Some drug had evidently been adminis- 
tered to keep her quiet—an overdose! She 
might be dead! He wrenched and pressed at 
the cords, almost strangled and had to stop. 
Gradually his smothered breath came easier, 
the only sound on the silence. 

Then another broke upon it, far away, from 
the direction of the Sound—a thin, clear 
report. He stiffened, all his faculties strained 
to listen, heard it again: then several in a 
spattering run. ‘‘Shooting!’’ he thought with 
a wild surge of excitement, “out toward the 
water. I wonder if they’ve got him!” 

From the ground rose a moaning breath, a 
sleepy cry; Bébita was awake. He saw herstir, 
the outstretched arm sway upward, her eyes 
open, dazed and heavy, and heard her drowsy 
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It was gold in the hills that first drew the settlers to California, but they soon 
discovered.the more lasting wealth of its rich soil and wonderful climate. 
Long before the transcontinental railway was built—when settlers were 
still making their way slowly across the country in prairie schooners’or 
sailing ’round the Horn —the founders of the Det Monte business 
were already in California, canning and preserving the golden harvests of 
its most fertile valleys. They were the first in the field. 

They began as pioneers—in a new land and in a comparatively new in- 
dustry—with very little capital but with a big ideal—an ideal which, backed 
by the determined spirit of ’49, has revolutionized the canning business 
and given the whole world better things to eat. 

That ideal was to can the finest fruits and vegetables grown, and so to 
perfect the processes of canning that the finished product should retain 
its full natural: flavor and freshness. 

They believed that the way to secure the finest fruits and vegetables was 
to locate their canneries in those sections where soil and climate combine 
to produce Nature’s best. And they believed further, that to preserve that 
natural goodness at its best, the ripe fruits should be “packed where they 
ripen the day they are picked.” 

That was the principle upon which the Det Mone business was started 
nearly 60 years ago. And that is the principle upon which it has grown and 
developed until today the California Packing Corporation is the largest 
canner of fruits and vegetables in existence and Det Monte quality is 
recognized the world over as the standard of excellence in foods. 


Det Monte represents the finest achievement of a in the art of 
canning fruits and vegetables. That is why the red Det Monte shield is 
——_ as the unfailing guide to quality and flavor by America’s millions 
of discriminating women. 

In addition to their supreme goodness, Det MonTE Fruits and Vegetables 
offer the patriotic housewife innumerable ways of adding delicious variety 
to her conservation menu and at the same time saving wheat, meat, sugar, 
fats and fuel. Our new book, “Det MONTE CONSERVATION RECIPES OF 
FLaAvor,” will help you. Send for a free copy. Address Dept. A. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


~The conservation foods of flavor 


CALIFORNIA 
CANNED FRUITS 
&Y VEGETABLES 
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NE of the greatest con- 

tributing forces to the 
conclusion of a successful 
peace was the woman power 
of the world; the splendid 
power that held the lines be- 
hind the fighting front. 


Thirty-five million women an- 
swering America’s call took up 
the Nation’s work in the home, in 
the industries, and in the profes- 
sions. A million and a half women 
in war industries alone. Thirty- 
five million women to be kept well 
and efficient for their vital work! 
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The Original Front-Lacing Corsets 


were privileged to take an impor- 
tant place in the great mission of 
conserving the health of American 
womanhood. A rare privilege in- 
deed to help these splendid women 
to the successful fruition of their 
untiring devotion! The hygienic 
body support of Gossards gave 
comfort and added efficiency to 
millions of earnest workers, safe- 
guarding their health under the 
strain of unaccustomed labor and 
offering at all times a wearing serv- 
ice that meant a practical and pa- 
triotic economy. 


War has taught us much about 
every subject in the world—but 
not the least of its lessons has been 


its warning to womanhood to buy 
corsets that are hygienically cor- 
rect; to be fitted carefully; and to 
adjust their corsets each time 

they are worn so that their full 
benefit may be realized. 


The world war has taught us not 
to waste. There is nothing more 
wasteful than the purchase of an 
ill-fitting corset or neglect in the 
adjustment of a well-fitted corset 


which will not permit it to render 
its full service. 

a The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 

Ne Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


»s TORONTO CHICAGO NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 
psa Made in the United States SALTY Worn with Health and Comfort 
ey and Canada CORSETS by Women the World Over 
Lace In Front 


Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 
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whimper of “Mummy,” and then: “Oh, 
Annie, where are you?” Slowly, her head 
moving as her glance swept the unfamiliar 
prospect, she sat up. 

She looked about, saw him, scrambled to her 
feet and began to scream, shrill, terrified cries, 
crouching away from him like a scared animal. 
She made a rush for the motor, climbing in, 
cowering down, calling on the names that 
meant safety: “Mummy! Oh, Mummy! 
Gramp, daddy, come! Come to me!” 

An answer came, the hollow bray of a motor 
horn, the shouts of a man’s voice; then the 
twin spears of light, the whirring buzz of a ma- 
chine shooting out of the road’s dark tunnel— 
Chapman Price in the black car. 

He leaped out and ran to her, caught her up, 
strained her to him, held her head back to look 
into her face, kissed her, babbled words of love 
— broke on his lips, and hid his face on her 
neck, 

She twined round him, her arms and legs 


clutching and clinging, and sobbing out: . 


“Popsy! Popsy!’ over and over. 


XXVII 


RICE took Bébita to Grasslands, handed 

her over to Annie and telephoned in to the 
Janneys. Then he left to rejoin Ferguson, who 
was to go to the shore and find out the meaning 
of the shots. Driving at breakneck speed Fer- 
guson had almost reached the shore when, to 
a a deep rut, he slewed his machine to the 
eft. 

The lights penetrated a thicket, revealing 
behind the woven foliage a dark, square body, 
black among the tangled green. He drew up, 
jumped out and pushed his way through the 
bushes; it was a taxi, its lamps extinguished, 
broken branches and crushed foliage marking 
its track. He went to the back, struck a match 
and looked at the license tag; the number was 
that of the motor he had followed. 

The plan of escape revealed a new artfulness: 
the man had made off either on foot or in 
another vehicle. Cogitating on the various 
routes he might have taken Ferguson ran his 
car out on to the shore road and here again 
halted. Some distance ir front a black bulk 
took shape,.as a small house. 

He started the car and ran toward it, seeing 
as he approached a dancing, yellow spot come 
from behind it in a swaying-passage. He 
stopped; the yellow spot steadied, rose, swung 
aloft—a lantern in the hands of a man, half 
dressed, who came toward him spying out from 
under the upraised glow. 

Ferguson spoke abruptly: “‘Did you hear 
shots a while ago?”’ 

The man, setting his lantern on the ground, 
spoke with the slow phlegm of the native: “I 
did—close here. I bin down to the waterside, 
seein’ if I could make out what they was, 
thinkin’ they might have come from there; but 
I ain’t found no signs of anybody.” 

The house was skirted by a balcony along 
which a second light had come into view, this 
time from a lamp carried in the hand of a 
woman, wrapped in a bedgown, a straggle of 
loose hair hanging round a frightened face. 

“We was asteep and they woke us up. They 
was right off there, ’’ she jerked her head-to the 
Sound behind her. ‘‘I was wonderin’ if maybe 
it was that patrol boat—the one they got this 
summer runnin’ along the shore for thieves— 
omg they caught a sight of one and went after 

im. 

Ferguson was silent for a moment, then 
said: ‘‘Is there any place round here where a 
boat could be hidden—deep enough water for 
a launch?” 

The man answered: “Yes, right down the 
road a step there’s a cove and an old dock. A 
feller could hide a boat there fine; it’s all over- 
grown so you can’t see it unless you know 
where it is.” 

“‘T’d like to take a look at it,’”’ said Ferguson. 
“Come along with the lantern.” 


HE place was only a few yards from the 

mouth of the wood road. Trees and shrubs 
sheltered it, concealing with their rank growth 
a small wharf, rotted and sagging to the water 
line. The lantern rays revealed a recent 
presence, scattered leaves and twigs on the 
planking, the long marshy grasses showing a 
track from the road to the wharf’s edge. 

Ferguson now saw the whole plan of es- 
cape—the coupé left in the woods, a short run 
to the cove where a boat had been concealed, 
the getaway down across the Sound. What 
had the shots meant? Was the woman right 
in thinking the police patrol had come upon 
the fleeing criminal? And if they had, what 
had been the result? 

Lantern in hand, the man at his heels, he 
crushed through the swampy copse to the 
shore. There his glance swept the long stretch 
of the water, sewn in the distance with a 
pattern of moving sparks. Two of them, red 
and green, stole over the ebony surface toward 
him, advancing with an even, gliding smooth- 
ness. He snatched up the lantern, ran to a 
point that jutted out in a pebbly cape, and 


raised and waved the light, letting his voice 
ring out across the stillness: ‘‘ Boat ahoy!” 

The lights drew closer; the pulsing of a 
muffled engine came with them, a prow took 
shape. Ferguson called again: Who are you?” 

An answer rose in a man’s surly voice: 
“‘What’s that to you?” 

““A good deal. I’m Ferguson of Council 
Oaks, and I’m looking for the boat that fired 
on someone round here about an hour ago.” 

The voice replied, its tone changed to sudden 
conciliation: ‘Oh, Mr. Ferguson, couldn’t see 
who it was. We’re what you’re looking for— 
the police patrol. We have the launch in tow.” 

“Have you got the man?” 

“Ves, sir. He didn’t answer our challenge 
and fired on us. We chased and gave it back to 
him—a running fight. One of us got him; he’s 
dead.”’ 

“Go on to my wharf. I’ll be there when you 
come.” 


N HIS way along the shore road he met 

Price, paused for a quick explanation, and 

the two cars ran at a racing clip to Ferguson’s 

wharf, reaching there as the police boat glided 

in. Behind it was a launch, a covered shape 
lying on the floor. 

The story of the police was quickly told. 
The night, dark and windless, was the kind 
chosen by the water thieves for their opera- 
tions. The men had been on the watch, faring 
noiselessly with engine muffled and hooded 
lamps, when they saw a boat, carrying no 
lights, glide from a part of the beach peculiarly 
dark and deserted. As it drew out for the 
open water, they challenged. There was no 
answer, only a sudden acceleration of its speed, 
the boat shooting by them for the midreaches 
of the Sound. 

They started in pursuit, and were gaining, 
when the man fired on them. They returned 
the fire; there was a fusillade of shots, and the 
two boats sped in a darkling rush across the 
Sound. They knew something was wrong 
with their opponent; for his launch, headed 
in a straight line, swept through the wash of 
steamers and cut across the bows of tugs and 
river craft, shouts and objurgations following 
its mad course. He made no answer, but sat 
upright and motionless—sat so when his bow 
crashed -against the rocks of the Connecticut 
shore. They found him dead, a bullet in his 
brain, the wheel still gripped in his hand. 

Ferguson dropped into the launch and drew 
down the coat that had been thrown over the 
body. The face, the false beard gone, was 
handsome, the body large and powerful, the 
hands fine and well-kept; it was not the type 
he had expected to see. He felt in the pockets 
and.found the money, still in its envelope 
clasped by the rubber bands. There were no 
other papers, no means of identification. After 
a short colloquy with the men, he and Price 
drove back to Council Oaks. 


HE next morning Price left. When he 

had gone, Ferguson walked to Grasslands, 
where he found the family recuperating in a 
relief too deep for words. Bébita was in bed, 
still asleep. They collected on the balcony to 
hear his story. When it was over, questions 
answered, amazement and horror vented in 
various forms, Mr. Janney said he would like 
to walk over to the wharf and have a talk with 
the police himself. 

Ferguson decided to go with him. As they 
rose to leave, Suzanne announced that she 
wanted to come too. They tried to dissuade 
her; but, as usual, she was insistent and 
walked through the woods with them. 

There was a group of men on the wharf—the 
local police, the coroner, some of Ferguson’s 
employees. The body had been put in the boat- 
house, laid on a table under a sheltering tar- 
paulin. Ferguson and Mr. Janney drew off to 
the end of the dock in low-toned conference 
with the officials, 

Suzanne stayed by herself in the shade of the 
boathouse wall. She leaned against it, and her 
thoughts were of the dead man, close behind 
her there on the other side of the wooden parti- 
tion. She wondered what manner of man he 
was, what he was like. She shot a glance over 
her shoulder and saw that the door of the 
boathouse was half open. The men at the end 
of the wharf stood in a little cluster, backs 
toward her, in animated discussion. 

She moved from the wall, advanced on tip- 
toe and slipped through the open doorway. 
The place was very still; through its windows 
the golden gleam of waves reflected in rippling 
lights that chased across its peaked ceiling. 
She stole to the table where the grim shape lay 
and lifted the tarpaulin with a trembling hand. 
The other shot suddenly to her mouth, stran- 
gling ascream, and she dropped the heavy cloth 
as if it burned her. 

Both hands went up over her face, flattened 
there till the nails were empurpled, and she 
stood, bent as if cramped with pain, for the 
moment all movement paralyzed. 


CONTINUED\ IN THE MARCH HOME JOURNAL 


Watch for Mrs. Richmond’s New Serial 


| iy AN early number of Tue Lapies’ Home Journat will begin 
a new serial by Grace S. Richmond, whose “Red Pepper 
Burns” and “Red Pepper’s Patients” have everywhere become 
household companions. The new story will be the best that 
this talented author has ever written. Watch for it! 
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uppose Were Set Down Overnight 


Your Own Home 


OU would rub your eyes, wouldn’t 


you, to see if you really were 
awake! Then you would grab your 


hat and coat and rush out to see what 


had happened. On the street you 
would find all your neighbors... . rush- 
ing....wondering.... asking .... talk- 
ing....joining the crowds....all 
rushing on.... to Wanamaker’s. 
Suppose this thing—this impossible 
thing—had happened in all the cities, 
towns and villages in the United States. 
That Wanamaker’s had come to your 
own home town, wherever it is lo- 
cated—and it stood over there in yon- 
der square, smiling a welcome to all 


the people! 

Well Now— 
this impossible thing is not impossible. 
The buildings, of course—those huge 
piles of stone and iron and steel— 
cannot come to your own home town. 


But What is Wanamaker’s? 
Not only the buildings—the physical 
things you see as ou look at the pic- 
ture on this page— 


Wanamaker’s is SERVICE; 
SERVICE and MERCHANDISE; 
and FAIR DEALING 


And all this can be transplanted any 

day—to you—overnight—wherever 
you live. 
_ A postal card—just a postal card— 
is the Aladdin’s lamp that you have 
in your hand every day. All you need 
to say is— 


“Send Me Your Latest Catalog” 


Wanamaker’s then comes to you, 


almost as literally and as helpfully as. 


though it really did stand in yonder 
square. 

at is Wanamaker’s? Not a mail 

order house. Not a big warehouse 

available only by means of a Catalog. 

Wanamaker’s is an institution— the 

largest retail business in the United 
States. 


1. An institution of more than a hundred specialized 
individual stores under one roof, having the largest 
stocks and largest variety of trustworthy and fashion- 
able merchandise. 

2. Centered in the heart of the merchandise world— 
where merchandise fashions are inspired. : . 


3. Stores in New York and Philadelphia; buying 
organizations in Paris, London, and the Far East. 


4. Wanamaker’s is a going business. It has been 
going for 57 years. It has served millions of families; 
is serving tens and hundreds of thousands every day. 


5. It is the business that revolutionized the uncertain 
systems and bickering practices of storekeeping by 
establishing fixed fair standards of dealing, and thus 
is recognized today as the standard retail business of 
the world. 


All of this great store is back of the 
Wanamaker Mail Order Catalog; and 
all the store’s merchandise, whether 
in the Catalog or not, is available to 
you through the mails. 


Wanamaker’s Asks the Privilege — 


—not of serving you with what you can get 
to advantage in your own home town, but 
with what you cannot get there. 

Millions of visitors come every year to 
New York, and Wanamaker’s will gladly 
serve you there, or in Philadelphia,’ when- 
ever you visit these cities. 

Or Wanamaker’s will serve you by mail in 
your own home—yes, the store will go to you! 

In either event you are sure of hearty 
welcome and our best service. 


‘Mail a postal today, saying: — 
Send me your Spring and Summer Catalog 
(Please ask for Catalog A) 


Address—John Wanamaker, Mail Order, New York 
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Fluffy, golden cakes—in two minutes 


T’S so easy to make good cakes with 
Aunt Jemima! All you do is add 
water and beat the batter briskly—and 
in less time than it takes to write it the 
cakes are ready for your hungry family ! 


And what cakes! So tender, so melt- 
ingly smooth and light! 


Tosave you trouble and expense every- 
thing has been added to Aunt Jemima 
Flour—even the sweet milk! All the mix- 
ing has been done for you—that’s why 
there’s no chance of failure! Morning 
after morning you can make the same 
perfect cakes! 


Have an Aunt Jemima breakfast to- 
morrow. You will find, as so many 
thousands of other women have, that 


you can’t repeat it too often to please 


Why Aunt Jemima Pancakes are 
perfect every time 


Every few minutes at the Aunt Jemima 
Mill, expert cooks are busy testing the flour 
and making pancakes on electric griddles— 
to make sure that all is perfect. 


This is only one of the many careful 
methods used by the Aunt Jemima people 
to be sure that every single package of this 
flour will make the most perfect cakes it is 


Flour today. 


your family. And the more often they 
want it, the better you are pleased, for 
these cakes are so nourishing! So easy 
to make! And so economical! Three 
or four cakes cost only one cent! 


Order some Aunt Jemima Pancake 
It makes light, tender 
muffins and crisp waffles as well as the 
most delicious pancakes you ever ate! 
And for variety, order Aunt Jemima 
Buckwheat Flour at the same time—it’s 
in the yellow package. 


Send for the jolly Rag Dolls 


Look on the top of any package of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake or Buckwheat Flour to find 
out how to get the funny Aunt Jemima Rag 
Dolls. Aunt Jemima, Uncle Mose and two 
gay little pickaninnies all come in bright 
colors, ready to cut and stuff. Send for one 
of them, or for the whole famous family. 


The sweet milk in Aunt Jemima 
saves expense! 


You are saved all the expense of 


adding milk to pancakes—when you 
use Aunt Jemima! For sweet milk 
has been powdered and mixed in the 
Stlour—it gives these cakes their deli- 
ciously rich flavor. 


possible to produce. 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLouR 


Copyright 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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The Right-Hand Man 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


He deftly moved the bag of silver to a chair 
and then rolled to the floor along the dark 
baseboard, a trick he had learned in the army, 
fumbling for his automatic. But there hadn’t 
been time to draw it, and the loom of a figure 
which suddenly appeared by the portiére spoke 
suddenly in a crisp, commanding voice, while 
the light from the street gleamed along the 
dark barrel of a weapon. 

“V’yve got you covered—there by the base- 
board,” said the voice. ‘Don’t move!” 

Red Barney didn’t. There was an accent of 
assurance in the tones which he recognized. 

“Three feet above your head there’s an 
electric-light switch,’ went on the voice very 
coolly. ‘Turn it on—and mind you—ah, 
would you io 

The sound of a shot and Red Barney’s 
empty coat sleeve twitched violently as he 
rose to a sitting posture. 

“Say,” he jerked out, “give me a chancet, 
will yer?” 


“Lively then! Above your head—both 
hands.” 
A flood of light from the brackets and ceiling 
lobe. 
. “The other hand—up! Do you hear? Or 
Vl 


Red Barney’s light laugh died in his throat 
and he stared in a bewildered way at the man 
who was covering him. with a venomous- 
looking army revolver. The man’s right coat 
sleeve was empty, like Barney’s left, and the 
frown upon his brow slowly relaxed in lines of 
grave astonishment like those on the face of the 
burglar. The muzzle of the weapon, too, as 
though obeying an unconscious impulse of its 
owner, deviated from its target and then was 
slowly lowered to his side, where it hung harm- 
lessly pointing at the floor. 

There was a long moment of silence in which 
Red Barney met the man’s dark gaze just once 
and then bowed his head. He shuffled his feet 
awkwardly, but his right hand made no move- 
ment toward the pocket of his coat. The 
thumb of his right hand sought the seam of his 
right trousers leg as though by force of habit. 

“So you had to go back to it again, ser- 
geant.” 

He uttered the words with a certain preci- 
sion. But at the last word Red Barney straight- 
ened his shoulders and brought his heels 
together, while his eyes gazed straight before 
him. His lips moved as though in protest, but 
no sound came from them. The other one- 
armed man put his revolver on the dining 
table and came a pace forward. 

“Barney!” he said sternly. 

“Ves, sir 

“What does this mean? Speak out!” 


NOTHER moment of hesitation, when the 

burglar blurted, breathless, ‘‘I tried, sir. 

I swear to God I tried—t’ree month of it— 

broom makin’!” scornfully. ‘‘Me—broom 

makin’—that you yourself said was the best 

top sergeant in the regiment. It broke me 
heart, sir ——”’ 

As he paused the other man spoke again. 

“But this! There was something else they’d 
let you do ——” 

“They made me sick,’”’ broke in Barney. 

“They would have given you a chance.” 

“A chancet! Swell chancet—J had—wid 
only one arm.” 

The other man flapped his empty right 
— and shrugged. ‘‘As good as mine,” he 
said. 

“Tt’s easy for you to talk, sir,” said Barney 
sullenly; “money, plenty of friends and a fine 


business to come back to. And I—what do I 
have?” 

“You had me, Sergeant Barney,’ said the 
other man sternly. “And you knew it sf 

“T wasn’t sure you’d come through,” he 
muttered; ‘‘you was bieedin’ somethin’ 
fierce 
Pe You might have tried to find out—as I 
id. 

“You tried, sir?”’ 

The'man nodded. ‘Three months later, 
when they let me out of the hospital ” He 
broke off with a frown. ‘‘ Do you think I could 
forget the hell we had of it in that shell hole 
together until I got it in the lungs—and you 
carrying me in with your left arm helpless— 
I don’t forget as easily as you do, Sergeant.” 

“TI—I haven’t forgotten, sir—not any- 
thin’ ——” 

“Your promise 

Red Barney bent his head, but said nothing. 

“Your promise that whatever happened 
you’d never go back to what you did in 
Chicago.” : 

“Tt was the only graft left to make good 
money at,” he muttered. 

The other laughed dryly. 

“You haven’t made much out of this. I 
might have shot you full of holes when the 
other arm didn’t go up. I thought you were 
after a gun.” 


” 


ED BARNEY grinned. “You ain’t lost 

your eye none, sir.’”’ He exhibited his 

empty coat sleeve, which showed where the 
bullet had passed. 

“And I, sir ” Red Barney passed a 
hand across his brow; and then, putting his 
hand in his coat pocket, brought forth his 
automatic. “But you were too quick for me.” 

“H-m,” said the other thoughtfully. And 
then, with a wave of his hand, “‘ put it up, ser- 
geant. It would have been a silly business if 
you had taken my lifeafter saving it—over 
there.” - 

“My God, sir, I might of—and—that’s a 
fact,”’. he replied, slipping the weapon back 
into his pocket. ‘‘I might of.” 

“But you didn’t.” 

There was a silence, while the man frowned 
at the floor at Barney’s feet. 

“Well,” he said at last, “‘what are we going 
to do about this thing, sergeant?” 

“Do about it? I guess you got me, sir.” 

The ex-lieutenant laughed. 

“That’s right. I got you. That trick of fall- 
ing full length in a shadow! Why, I taught it 
to you myself. I got you! And I’m going to 
keep you. I’m not going to let you go. I’m not 
going to waste the year I spent making you 
what you are.” ‘ 

“What I was, sir ” corrected the other 
dully. 

“What you are, Barney.”’ Another pause, 
and then, ‘“‘How many times have you done 
this’ —Lieutenant Burkhart paused for a 
word—“‘this dirty business?” 

“This is the first—just to-night. I “if 

“And the last,”’ cut in the lieutenant crisply. 
“Tf you can make good in my factory the way 
you did in B Company you'll be foreman in- 
side of a month.” 

“You mean, sir 

Lieutenant Burkhart took two loose ciga- 
rettes from his coat pocket and, putting one 
into his mouth, handed the other to Red Bar- 
ney, burglar and ex-soldier of democracy, and 
deftly struck a light. 

“Merely that I’m left-handed. 
right-hand man,”’ he finished quietly. 
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Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JOURNAL BUNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Housgs. Price, 50 cents. 

YouR FIREPLACE AND How To BUILD IT. 
5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book Editor, 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BasBy’s First CLOTHES. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVvERS. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
(New edition. Patterns can be supplied.) Price, 
15 cents. 

THE Bripe's Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHILDREN’S 


Price, 


CLotueEs. Price, 10 cents. 
MATERNITY CLOTHES. (New edition.) Price, 10 
cents. 


LitTLE Fo_ks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Price, 15 


cents. 


_For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Over 100 new illus- 
trated designs of clothes for women, girls and 
children, with many style hints and dressmak- 
ing suggestions Sent on receipt of two 3-cent 
stamps. Address the Service Department, THE 
Lapiges’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


ONE HUNDRED THRIFT Recipes. Price, 10 cents. 
Low-Cost MEALS FoR HicH-Cost TEs. Price, 
10 cents. 
PLANTATION CoRN DisHes LikE MAMMY USED 
TO MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 
A GuIpE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 
For any of these books address the Household 
Bureau, THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


= 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


Tue Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE FORTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book or Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Entertain- 
ment Bureau, THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for Gifts and Bazaars 


Wuat I AM MAKING From WuatT I HAve. De- 
signs of all kinds from odd pieces. Price, 15 
cents. 

Tue Home JourNAL’s NEw CROCHETED LACEs. 
A collection for which enlarged prints can be 
supplied by the Needlework Editors. A sample 
sheet of patterns, with prices, for selection will 
be mailed upon receipt of 3 cents in stamps to 
cover the cost of service. 

NEEDLEWORK GIFT Price, 25 cents. 
Designs and directions for making gifts, easily 
—— in knitting, crocheting and fancy- 
work, 


For any of these books address the Needlework 
Editors, THe LApvigEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BAsKETs. Price, 25 cents. 

For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes the pictures as well as the descriptions, 
address the Art Department, THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL. 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


[aoe COOLIDGE has written for Home JournaL 
readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
Address, including price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THe Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The little ones think Hydrox Chocolate Bis- 
cuits a food right out of fairyland. The older 
ones enjoy them with scarcely less repressed 
enthusiasm. A box of Hydrox fills many a 
need for light refreshment, or dainty and 
wholesome dessert. 


Chocolate Biscuits 


are chocolate flavored wafers with a center of 
delicious cream. Sunshine Biscuits offer many 
dainties that will harmonize with any menu 
and with any course. 


Joose-Wies Biscuit (OmMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in over 100 Cities 


Sunshine 


Biscuits 
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“Mother Said I Could” 


Peace Work Pay 


We guarantee it for 3 years after the war with the 
fast, reliable Auto-Knitter. Socks always needed. 


H The Auto-Knitter is the most modern 
tite e development of the Knitting machine. It 
only , works very fast and turns out high grade 
about socks, even better than hand knit, plain or 
on ribbed, such as the world has always needed 


in thousands and will need more than ever 
during the reconstruction period. Sent with 
piece of work started, ready to continue, and 
small quantity of practice yarn free. Can do 
the work of 20 hand knitters, using much less 
yarn. 


Just Like Knitting Dollars 


Making money? Yes, indeed—if 
you are willing we gladly arrange, 
without time limit, to take all the 
Auto-Knitted socks you do not wish 
t6 dispose of otherwise, and guar- 
- antee you highly profitable war time 
rates for your work for at 

least three years after the 
war. We send replacement 
yarn FREE when working 
for us. 


The Auto- Knitter works by 


guaranteed 


by us turning a handle —thou- 
here in sands of stitches a minute. It is 
Buffalo. easily learned; our Instruction 


System is very clear and simple. 
Here is a pleasant, permanent 
money maker in thousands of 
homes—why not yours, too? 


War Relief Organizations throughout the United States and Allied 
countries have used Auto-Knitters with very satisfactory results. 


More Socks the Urgent Call 


Answer it—now—and provide yourself with a good income maker 
at home with the Auto-Knitter, no matter where you live. Here is 
one industry, at least, that will show huge demands in peace as well 
as war time. We know it, and are now guaranteeing our war time 
pay rates and bonus for three years after peace is declared. Our companies 
have been in business for many years and have never been able to 
fill the demand for Auto-Knitted socks. F 


Write today for full particulars. 


AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC. 


833 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Auto-Knitter Hosiery (Canada) Co., Limited, 607 College St., Toronto 
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Your letters carry you 


to your friends 


T is for you to say whether the paper which bears 

your message shall represent you or misrepresent 
you. Highland Linen has won the high regard in which 
it is held by its unusual combination of correctness 
and taste. Beauty is one thing. Style is another. 
Highland Linen has both. You can write your letters 
upon it with the supreme satisfaction that it will carry 


your own personality to your friends. 


EATONS 


Whitley 


Virgin ta 


Five smart envelope shapes for your 


The writing paper for particular people 


‘Portia 


cAlmonte Watalie 


selection: 


Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia. 


Nearly every dealer has Highland Linen. 
Those who have not can easily get it. 
Every dealer who sells it takes great pride 
in selling a stationery which gives such 
continued satisfaction. 

For 15 cents we will send a set of usable 
samples of Highland Linen and the name 
of a dealer who will supply you. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, PitrsFietp, Mass, 


TWENT Y-FIVE 
YEARS AFTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


He stumbled across the dark room while I 
waited in the hall. ‘Hurry!’ I cried, suddenly 
afraid for my life. 

“He was kneeling by the window when the 
knock came at the front door; and then a 
loud voice calling: ‘Open! Open, or we will 
set fire to the house!’ Before he could get 
back to me, or move, the front door was 
thrown open—I hadn’t locked it! An officer 
and six men came into the room, using their 
pocket flashes to search us out. The officer 
called: ‘What are you doing there? Stand 
up! 

“My husband made a quick move to hide 
the silver. The officer, shouting something, 
fired. I saw the spurt of flame from his re- 
volver. I saw my husband look over his shoul- 
der at me with a glance full of somber patience. 
I can’t describe that look. He said my name, 
‘Eugénie,’ in a strangled voice. I couldn’t 
move or speak. Then he fell slowly forward 
and lay on his face.” 

“What happened then?” the boy asked 
eagerly. 

Madame de Lattre shook her head. “I 
stood where I was. The officer said: ‘Don’t 
move. Is there anyone else in the house?’ I 
couldn’t answer, so he sent his men through 
the hallway into the garden. Two of them 
went upstairs. Then the officer stooped over 
my dead husband and, with one quick move- 
ment, turned him over on his back. I saw his 
eyes again with that look in them I cannot 
describe. 

“The officer peered under the window séat, 
flashing his pocket light into the shadows. 
And there was my silver all neatly tied up in 
its flannel wrappings—the trays, the candle- 
sticks and spoons and knives! He got down 
on his knees and gathered everything together. 
All the while I could see his face—his eyes 
were shining and he kept licking his lips.” 


err FAUNER’S son asked suddenly, in 
a strangled voice: ‘‘What did you do? 
The beast!”’ 

“What did I do? My heart was broken 
and all I loved in life lay dead at that officer’s 
feet. I heard him say: ‘Ah, this will do very 
well for Glanegg.’”’ 

“Glanegg?” At this Herr Fauner turned 
scarlet and shouted: “‘Madame, you are mis- 


““No. He said ‘Glanegg,’ Herr Fauner. I 
haven’t forgotten. One forgets nothing at a 
moment like that. For years I could hear 
every tone of his voice and recall the color of 
his eyes, the shape of his nose, the scar that 
ran across his left cheek.” 

Herr Fauner half rose from his chair. “Enough 
of this,” he said. ‘‘Let us talk about some- 
thing else.” 

Something in the father’s tone made the 
son glance quickly at Herr Fauner. ‘ No,” 
said the boy in a clear voice. “I want to hear 
the end.” 

Herr Fauner sank down again, sighed and 
put his clenched hands on the table. ‘Very 
well,” he said. ‘‘Go on. But things like this 
are better forgotten.” 

“T forgot to be afraid,” went on Madame 
de Lattre. “‘I forgot the heavy tramp of feet 
through my house, the firing outside in the 
street, the sudden, acrid smell of smoke drift- 
ing in through the open door. I rushed across 
the room and snatched at my precious silver. 
‘That you shall not have!’ I cried. ‘It is my 
wedding silver. He died for it. It is mine! 
Mine!’ 

“We fought for it. I was like a demon 
because I was no longer afraid. I bit his hands. 
I clung to his arms. I heard him shout: ‘Let 
go of me, or I'll kill you!’ But I didn’t let go 
and he fired. I felt my heart grow suddenly 
warm and I lay perfectly still where I had 
fallen, with my wounded arm across my hus- 
band’s body. 

“*T heard the officer gather up the silver, and 
presently he went away with the others. Then 
I got to my knees, kissed my husband’s face 
and ran back to the garden. It was so quiet, 
and the sun still shining! 

“T got over the wall, found the alleyway 
behind the school and joined some French 
refugees who were hiding in a barn just out- 
side of Bercy.” 

“Ts that the end?” the boy asked. 


ADAME DE LATTRE looked full into 
Herr Fauner’seyes. He straightened and 
spoke thickly to his wife: 
“Take the children away.” 
Frau Fauner rose, snatched the little girl’s 
hand and hurried out of the room. But the 
boy did not move. They heard the quick 
footsteps pass away, a door closed violently; 
then there was a silence again. Herr Fauner’s 
hands lay on the table, beads of perspiration 
standing on his thick face. 
The boy looked from one to the other. 
Then his look fastened on Madame de Lattre, 
with profound questioning in his eyes. Her 
face was calm, proud and unflinching. He 
turned to his father. 
“Vou ” he began, with a look of con- 
tempt that made the father flinch. Then he 
looked down at the silver on the table. His 
eyes rested on it and they seemed to burn into 
the metal. Then, reluctantly, with a childish 
sob, he picked up one of the spoons and turned 
it over. 
For a full moment he studied the back of 
the spoon, and then in a voice that pierced 
his father’s heart he read: 
“Eugénie, Mai, 1914.” 
Then the boy’s eyes turned compassionately 
to Madame de Lattre as he flung his arms out 
upon the table and hid his face between them, 
sobbing. 
And over his bent head Madame de Lattre 
and Herr Fauner stared bleakly into each 
other’s eyes. 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Buy the 
Genuine 


RUBENS 


Costs no 
more than 
the Imitation 


Price List Sent Upon Request 
“Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 No. Market St. Chicago, IIL 


ADE of “ Paraknit,” a 

new kind of light weight, 
open work, elastic material, in- 
vented by us; very, very flexi- 
ble, extremely stylish, and 
healthful. 
Reinforced diaphragm strip | 
at lower edge supports and re- | 
ducesdiaphragm without pres- | 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$2and$2.50atdealers’,orwrite | 
for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC. 

160-HFifth Avenue, NewYork 


Rock-a-Bye Swing No.1 $1.50 
Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 2 2.50 
Rock-a-Bye Walker No. 17 2.50 
Perfection Rock-a-Bye— 

Walker No.18. . 5.00 

High Chair No.5 .. 

Auto Seat No.6. e 

Auto Bed No.16 .. 

Crib No.3 7.00 
Baby Play Yard No.4. . 7.00 | 
Baby Nursery Seat No. 15 2.25 
Ask your dealer orwewillship pre- 
paid on receipt of money order. 

Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Every merchant should have our 
CatalogofRock-a-ByeSpecialties 
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Start today to have exquisite 


nails without cutting. See what ¢ , ‘ 


The cuticle at the base of 
your nails is all that protects makes 
the sensitive nail root. Read 
why cutting makes the cuticle 
rough, uneven 


The delicate nail root is only 42 inch 
below the cuticle 


Don't cut the cuticle 


O you know that the delicate, 

sensitive root of the nail is 

barely a twelfth of an inch be- 
low the cuticle? 

Do you realize that the only thing 
that protects the delicate nail root is 
this narrow rim at the base of your 
nails? That is why you should not 
cut it. 


If you could see, magnified, the cuti- 
cle that has been cut, you would notice 
little raw, exposed places where more 
than the dead scarf skin has been cut 
away. The live cuticle itself, the real 
protection of the nail root, has been 
cut. All these tender cut surfaces grow 
up more quickly than the uncut parts. 
They form a ragged-looking, rough, uneven edge 
which ruins the appearance of your hand. 


You can have lovely nails without 


cutting the cuticle 


Long ago an expert who understood the injuri- 
ous effects of cuticle cutting, undertook to solve 


the problem by working out a harmless cuticle — 


remover. For years he worked before he perfected 
the cuticle remover you now know as Cutex. 
Now, all need of cutting the cuticle is done 
away with. Cutex loosens the dry, dead skin 
which has grown up onto your nail. Does away 
with all risk of exposing or cutting into the 
live cuticle that protects the delicate nail root. 
Quickly and safely it removes surplus cuticle 


Alice Joyce, whose rare 
charm has brought her 
tremendous popularity, 
- says: ‘‘ Cutex made my 
manicure the work of a 
moment instead of the 
irksome duty it 


and leaves a smooth, even, thin line at 
the base of your nail. 


The right way to manicure 


In the Cutex package you will find an 
orange stick and a quantity of absorbent 
cotton. Wrap some of the cotton around 
the end of the orange stick, dip it into the 
bottle and work it around the base of your 
nails, gently pressing back the cuticle. 
The surplus cuticle is softened, removed! 
Then carefully rinse the fingers in clear 
water, pushing the cuticle back when 
drying the hands. 


To remove stains and to make the nail 
tips snowy white, apply a little Cutex 
Nail White underneath the nails. Finish 
with Cutex Nail Polish. 


At certain seasons of the year, the cuticle has a tend- 
ency to become dry and rough. This is especially notice- 
able after washing your hands. To overcome this tend- 
ency, apply a little Cutex Cuticle Comfort to the base of 
your nails just after washing your hands at night before 
retiring. This soothing cream will help to keep your 
cuticle always pliable. 

Secure Cutex in any drug or department store. Cutex, 
the cuticle remover, comes in 35c, 65c and $1.25 bottles. 
Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
paste, powder, liquid or stick form is 35c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort is also 35c. 


A complete manicure set for only 2Ic 


Mail the coupon today with 2ic and we will send you the 
complete Cutex Manicure Set shown below. It contains enough 
Cutex to give you at least six manicures. See what a transfor- 
mation you can make in your nails. Send for the trial set to- 
day. Address Northam Warren, Dept. 102, 114 West 17th St., 
New York City, 

If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 200 
Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


This Midget Manicure Set 
will give you at least six 
of the most successful man- 


icures you have ever had. 
Send 21c for it today 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH 21c TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Name 


Street. 


a difference one Cutex manicure . 


Dept. 102, 114 West 17th St., New York City 


2 
For clean, white nail tips, apply 

a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails 


If you want a brilliant, lasting 
polish, use Cutex Paste Polish 
first, then Cutex Cake Polish 
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You can dispense with that expensive 
variety of lotions and “skin foods”— one 
cream will answer all purposes and that is 
Créme de Meridor! | 


In the morning after the bath, during 
the day between engagements, at night 
after the evening’s pleasure—Créme de 
Meridor should be faithfully applied. It 
keeps the skin glowing and healthy, 
smooth as ivory! It’s a day cream and 
a night cream in one, and being grease- 
less it is easily applied. 


Eradicate those tell-tale wrinkles at the 
eyes, those folds below the chin, free 
your skin from blackheads and blemish — 
it's the easiest thing in the world with 
Créme de Meridor. 


Write for a free sample or send 50c for a com- 
plete Lazell Beauty Box, containing soap, toilet 
water, talcum powder, face powder and a miniature 
jar of Créme de Meridor. 


PERFUMER 


Dept. 1L 


Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
NEW YORK 


ofa 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


The Girl Who Stepped Along 


I don’t know what Frances thought of dur- 
ing the ceremony, but whenever I think of it 
I think of her mother. How she had planned 
and saved, just to have her little girl know the 
“nice people on the other side of the railroad 
track”—and here was her little girl being 
married out of one of the greatest houses in 
England, with white satin and pearls and a 
bunch of day lilies, and Lady Honoria’s cousin, 
the archbishop, to marry her. 

They went to Italy for a honeymoon and 
then Burton took her back to New York, 
where she did him, of course, great credit. He 
made one of the downtown stables into the 
most charming house imaginable, and they 
entertained there most effectively and dis- 
creetly. His firm’s adaptation of the Whytton 
East Wing had a great success, and five large 
country houses in rapid succession brought 
them into a quick prominence. 

In 1914 Frances had been married five years 
and had borne a beautiful, restless, fair-haired 
boy, named for his father, and a rather delicate 
little daughter, Honoria. The children had a 
pleasant English nurse with a long-streamered 
bonnet, and Frances took them every summer 
to a rather expensive cottage on the Maine 
coast. Each year Burton worked a little 
harder, with the firm resolution to save a little 
money; but, though he earned a little more 
each year, he also spent a little more. How- 
ever, he was actually doing better every year, 
and he was young and healthy, and why bother 
about it? 

““When Burton Addison is forty, he’s going 
to begin to be a great architect,” said the dean 
of his profession—and remarks like that travel. 

Frances continued to hold, without the 
slightest conscious effort, the curious position 
you have observed before; she was tacitly 
regarded as somehow condescending to her 

resent circumstances; it was as if some great 
Cashes daughter had married the young 
artist who visited her father’s house. 

““Mrs. Burton Addison is so simple and di- 
rect, sothoroughly democratic,” thedowagers— 
who like everyone to be democratic except 
themselves—said approvingly. 

It may be that the spaces and splendor of 
Whytton lengthened her step and widened her 
eyes a little. It was, of course, difficult to 
impress her with the private ballrooms in Fifth 
Avenue mansions, and footmen didn’t frighten 
her. 


te important point here is that neither she 
nor her husband had ever saved a penny. 
Since she had founded her career—on a hand- 
ful of well-cut clothes—she had lived in the 
most luxurious circumstances, with no respon- 
sibility for them. Burton, until he married, 
had earned very little actual money, and had 
no more idea of the value of it than a child. 


As fast as he made it, he either gave it to__ 


Frances to spend or spent it for her; and 
Frances, having no other standard, took the 
charming little house for her standard and 
lived to a scale based on its quiet beauty. 

“‘Mrs. Burton Addison is in my opinion one 
of the most thoroughly cosmopolitan women 
in New York,” said a much traveled gentle- 
man one afternoon in the drawing-room of 
that Italian palace which ranks second among 
Fifth Averiue’s palaces; and this easy little 
sentence found its way into one of the new, 
smart magazines and was an excuse for a tiny 
picture of Frances, sandwiched in between a 
prize-winning Scottish terrier and the latest 
musical-comedy star. 

Miss Hallowell, Frances’ old teacher at col- 
lege, happened to see the picture and thought 
to herself: 

“How much that woman looks like that 
nice, quiet girl in my Chaucer class. But she 
wasn’t cosmopolitan, poor dear!” 

If it is cosmopolitan to have an English- 
woman in your nursery and a Frenchwoman in 
your kitchen—and perhapsit is!—then Frances 
was just what the much-traveled New York 
gentleman called her. 

What did she do with herself? It is difficult 
to explain nowadays; she herself, even then, 
wondered occasionally what her life was all 
about, now that she had arranged it so nicely. 
She was not passionately maternal; the nurse 
took care of Burton and Honoria affectionately 
and capably. She had never had any special 
talent or hobby, and even her taste for reading 
had been mostly a substitute for the kind of 
life she wanted to live. She had liked the 
people in books better than the people among 
whom her early years were passed—that was 
all. So had her mother. 

She loved her clever young husband; he was 
the central fact of her life, around which the 
others grouped; but his sudden exaltations 
and easy depressions had long ago taught her 
that hers was the stronger nature. There 
seemed to be room in her life for something 
beyond this charming house, this charming 
husband, these charming children. 


N AUGUST, 1914, the world began to shake, 

and stocks and bonds and “bulls” and 
“bears”? shook with it. In 1915 the Lusitania 
went down, and with her went down the owner 
of the new theater which was to have occupied 
Van Wyck & Addison for at least a year. Van 
Wyck shook his head, sold one of his motors, 
dismissed a couple of draftsmen and stayed 
later at the office. 

In 1916 two clients suddenly sent checks for 
the amount of work already done on the plans 
and explained that they hoped to go on with 
their country houses “after the war.’”’ Burton 
lay awake all night, ate little, wrote letters and 


-tore them through, studied bank books, and 


suddenly told Frances that Maine was too 
expensive, utterly aside from the possibility of 
submarines; and that if all cooks used butter 
to the extent that Justine appeared to indulge 


in it, America would soon be on war rations, 
People laughed when they said that sort of 
thing in 1916. 

In 1917 their richest client failed, inexplica- 
bly, to make his two final payments on their 
largest country house, the payments where all 
their profits lay. After a long and tedious cor. 
respondence it became clear that he had no 
intention of ever making the payments. His 
evasive and trumped-up complaints, in which 
contractors, plumbers and electricians were 
confusedly slandered, completely broke Bur- 
ton’s spirit. He had secured this unspeakable 
person; had stood sponsor for him;. had pre- 
sented him to Frances, and, in their house, to 
their friends. Van Wyck had never felt certain 
of the fellow and had advised against the 
steadily growing elaboration which had made 
the great mansion the show place of the coun- 
tryside. Van Wyck now sat silent and morose 
in an empty office, and Burton stared, terrified, 
at his bank book at home. 


America leaped to the colors, 
and three of the remaining draftsmen vyol- 
unteered at once. 

“There’s no need to fill their places, I 
guess,”’ said Van Wyck stolidly; ‘‘it’s a good 
thing. Overage won’t matter with us fellows 
most likely. Why don’t you try your luck, 
Burt? You never looked your age.” 

“There’s nothing on the drawing boards 
except two remodeled stables and a ten- 
thousand-dollar shore cottage, you see,” Bur- 
ton explained to his wife. “That New Jersey 
man threw up his plans yesterday. And the 
Government doesn’t want unnecessary timber 
and labor used anyway. What are you going 
todo? It might as well be now as later. Van’s 
very decent about it; he’ll take over the office 
rent and he thinks his mother would rent this 
house. We’d better, don’t you think? He 
thinks I could get into this new officers’ train- 
ing camp if I tried; I used to go to a military 
academy, you know, before I went to college— 
had my lieutenant’s rank and all that.” 

“Why yes, dear, yes—anything you think 
best,” she said, stroking his hot forehead. 

“T couldn’t have stood it much longer, 
Francie, anyhow; I’m only thirty-five; I 
couldn’t hang around here. I’ve been sicker 
over all this than you ever knew.” 

“TI know, dear, I know,” she answered 
gently. 

‘SOf course, as long as I could support you 
and the children, that was different. Married 
men haven’t any right; but now it’s all up. 
What can I do? It’s the only thing I know. 
If the Government would only wake up to all 
this housing job and put us on commissions! 
Good Heaven! I don’t want to make money; 
I always hated money; I only want to earn 
my living—and yours.” 

“T know, dear, I know.” 

How soon it was over, after all! 

She and the children and Justine and the 
nurse were in a perfectly comfortable little flat 
on the West Side; old Mrs. Van Wyck was 
paying enough rent to board and lodge them. 
Burton was in a Southern training camp and 
would have a captain’s pay before long. 

Van Wyck was a major already. Soon he 
would be “over there.”’ The war was on. 


ECAUSE now, for the first time in her life, 

Frances knew exactly how much money she 
was to have for the year, and when she was 
going to get it, she divided it into parts and 
adjusted her expenses to it. If you had told 
her that she was making a budget, she would 
have been very much surprised: she thought 
prime ministets did that in England. 

While Margaret did the light cleaning about 
the apartment, she took charge of the chil- 
dren; and later, when Margaret was free to 
take them into che park, she went to one of the 
war-relief bureaus and worked there, like all 
the women whose husbands were in the Great 
Fight or preparing for it. She missed Burton, 
of course, as one misses the intimate compan- 
ion of seven years. But, like most American 
women, she was of a cool, reasonable tempera- 
ment. Her husband had no work to do, and 
Burton with no work to do was unthinkable. 
It was doubtful if he could have stayed “out 
of it” indefinitely anyway. He had a fluid, 
mercurial nature, easily up and down, and the 
camp training thrilled and interested him; 
he enjoyed the quick popularity among men 
that he always won. His letters were eager 
and contented. 

Frances, after a month of the Red Cross 
bandaging, grew restless. She was not quick 
or accurate with her hands and the flying lint 
irritated her nostrils. The suddenly develop- 
ing canteen service appealed to her more, but 
its regular hours and sudden calls made it im- 
possible for a woman whose time was not en- 
tirely her own. Little Honoria had a delicate 
throat, and old Justine grumbled at the extra 
work of the smaller establishment. 

“Tt’s really stunning, my dear, how little 
Mrs. Burton Addison stands up under all her 
troubles,” one of Burton’s wealthy clients con- 
fided over her sandwich board to a friend. 
“He simply felt he must go, you know, and 
she’s moved over on the West Side. She says 
she can do so much better over there for the 
same money, for the children, you see; an 
she’s with them a great deal, of course, but she 
has several hours a day free if she could find 
the right sort of thing.” 

“Any training?” the friend snapped back 
briefly. 

“I’m afraid not. She just lived a society life 
in England with Lady Plagheot, you know, 
and since they were married they’ve been 
entertained so much.” 

“Too bad.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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HE people of the whole United States consider 
imit.a privilege to follow the rulings of the Food 
Administration. They have been so plain, sensible 
Sand effective. The spirit has been: use such foods 
las can be had abundantly and spare those which 
are needed elsewhere. 

1 Minute Tapioca Substitute has been prepared 
Sin that spirit. The ships which once brought 
tapioca from the Orient are needed elsewhere. 


CUMBERLAND FISHBALLS 


ker | Take half a pound of any left-over cooked fish, free from bone, chop 
fine and add a cupful of mashed potatoes, a tablespoonful of chopped onions 
and parsley; season to taste with salt and pepper. Put into a double-boiler 


red | two cups of milk and two heaping tablespoonfuls of MINUTE TAPIOCA 
SUBSTITUTE; boil till it thickens, and then add the fish mixture; mix 
you well, remove from the fire, cool, and divide into equal portions; shape into 
ied balls; roll in egg and cornmeal and drop into boiling fat. Fry them for 
up. | about five minutes, drain on brown paper, serve on a hot dish. Garnish. 
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FRUIT PIE 
oer | % ee “i Heat two and a half cups of milk in the top of a double-boiler, add three heaping table- 
A ; : spoonfuls of MINUTE TAPIOCA SUBSTITUTE and cook for about twelve minutes, then 
id, | MEAT ROLL—A 4 AMERICAINE add one well-beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a fourth-teaspoonful of salt; cook 
he | Put enough cold cooked beef through a food-chopper to make two cupfuls; to this add a cup of for three minutes, remove from the fire and stir¢in a teaspoonful of vanilla, Pour into a 
m; soaked, squeezed, stale bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of chopped cnion, one tablespoonful of wetted pie-pan, mould it to the shape of the pan with a tablespoon kept wet by dipping it in 
en | minced parsley, salt and pepper. Heat two cups of stock in a double-boiler, add three heaping cold water. When cold, fill with fresh or home-canned raspberries, cover top with a glaze 
rer | tablespoonfuls of MINUTE TAPIOCA SUBSTITUTE and cook for about fifteen minutes; then made by thickening a cupful of the hot fruit juice with a tablespoonful of cornstarch. 
; add the meat mixture, stir well, remove from the fire and cool. Flour the hands and shape into 
a roll, place it in a boking tin, pour in some beef dripping, bake till brown, frequently basting 
sag with the gravy. 
Minute Tapioca Substitute is a blending of native flours with 
tapioca, but it retains the high nutritive value and delightful flavor of 
Minute Tapioca. It has the same energy-building value. Best of all, 


you can use your favorite receipts with your usual success. The 
Minute brand on the familiar red and blue package always means 
excellence and quality. 


Minute Gelatine is another economical and delightful product. 
Measured for use, it dissolves instantly in hot water. 


Send for a Conservation Cook Book which has many new receipts 
for Minute Tapioca Substitute and Minute Gelatine. Soakin é 
rewared by 


Minute Tapioca Company, 12 E. Main Street, Orange, Mass. MINUTE TAPIOCA co. AR 
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As 


Eminent authorities 
on the skin say: 


That the water used for 
cleansing the skin should be 
tepid. They say that ex- 
tremes of heat and cold will 
ultimately result in unfavor- 
able reaction. 


Nose and Chin 


For her own good reasons, 
Natare feeds the little oil 


_.> glands here generously. Fairy 


Soap helps Nature by carrying 
away surface oil and dust with- 
out ‘“drying out’’ the necessary 
oil glands. Pores cleansed 
twice a day with Fairy Soap 
are safeguarded against be- 
coming enlarged or coarse. 


Cheeks and Forehead 


No soap must lodge in the 

pores or dry’’ this delicate, 
transparent skin. Pure Fairy 
lather gently creams in and 
out of pores. It rinses away 
perfectly—leaving clear satin 
smoothness. 


Your neck will pay the price of 
haphazard methods and soaps. Necks 
should be “‘kept young’”’ Help Nature 
and your neck by twice a day abun- 
dantly creaming in pure Fairy lather— 
so invigorating to the skin because so 
free from ‘“drying’’ effects. 
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The Girl:Who Stepped Along 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


“My dear, she’s going to live on his pay and 
what Connie Van Wyck pays her for that éx- 
quisite little house of.theirs. If that’s not 

rit!” 
a You can always tell,’’ remarked the sand- 
wich filler succinctly; ‘‘the more you’ve had 
the better you can do with a little, if you’re 
the real thing. It’s always so.” 

“T thought I’d send her into the League; 
they’ll be sure to have something for her there, 
if it’s only answering the telephone.” 

The responsible lady at the League’s big 
information desk narrowed her eyes medita- 
tively. 

“Why, of course, Mrs. Addison,’’ she said; 
“of course. It’s wonderful of you to offer. 
I’m just thinking where—excuse me a mo- 
ment.” She took down an insistent telephone. 
“Wait a moment; I have someone here now,” 
she told it, and looking up: ‘‘Would you go 
over to Forty-fourth Street and help out in 
the rummage sale there? They’re just starting 
it, and a lot of stuff is pouring in, it seems, and 
there are only two débutantes there and they 
don’t know what to do. The woman that 
promised to handle that just got news that her 
son was Sailing to-morrow and she’s all broken 
up. Could you go?” 

“Why, certainly. We had a big jumble 
sale at Whytton when I was living in England 
and it was very jolly. We made a hundred 
pounds.” 

Frances flew back in thought for a moment 
to the wonderful sunken garden with the fa- 
mous box hedge, twenty-five feet in height, 
and the beautiful Italian refectory tables the 
footmen had carried out near the fountain, to 
serve as counters. 

How long ago it was! 

‘Then you'll be just the one,” said the in- 
formation lady, relieved. “It’s in a vacant 
shop there, and it comes under the Publicity 
Committee, I believe. Report to Mrs. Hast- 
ings, will you?” 


HREE days later the sandwich-filling ex- 
pert called Mrs. Hastings, of the Publicity 
Committee, by telephone. 

“T’m told to get in touch with you about 
Mrs. Burton Addison. She was sent to some 
rummage sale at a venture, it seems, and 
there’s a place ready for her now, with a lot 
of her friends, in the clerical department of the 
canteen. Will that be all right?” 

“Indeed it will not,” the telephone sputtered 
back; ‘‘don’t you dream of disturbing her. 
My dear, the woman’s a wonder! She’s turn- 
ing in a hundred dollars a day from that place. 
A reporter told me it was the best arranged 
rummage sale she’d ever seen in her life, and so 
charmingly decorated! I went in myself yes- 
terday and bought a hat and a pair of and- 
irons. She has the girls in the League uniform 
and they simply love to work under her. The 
way she arranged that stuff, my dear—it’s a 
marvel, simply a marvel. I sent an old lac- 
quered bird cage and a peacock-feather fan, and 
when I saw them I give you my word I wanted 
to buy them back.” 

“Oh, well, in that case, I suppose she’d bet- 
ter stay, even if her friends aren’t there; I was 
only trying to do her a kindness,” said the 
sandwich expert.+ 

But Frances Addison needed no more kind- 
nesses of that sort. Whether or not her friends 
were working by her side mattered very little 
to her, for she had found her job. 

As the wagonloads of miscellaneous junk 
salvaged from attic, cellar and guest room 
poured in to her counters she sorted, arranged 
and priced thém, then floated them out again. 
Her great kettle of old gold and silver rem- 
nants brought unbelievable sums from the 
appraiser before the contents went to be 
melted. The,consignment of damaged choco- 
late bars, sent as a joke by a great firm, turned 
into wonderful confections for the soldiers, 
made on the spot by attractive young white- 
capped cooks. The department proved so 
popular that it became a fixture in the back of 
the shop. 


en they had one of the League’s own 
»~J motor trucks for carrying their supplies, 
manned by a haughty sub-private working up 
to the Motor Corps; tea was served on the 
second floor, each part of the meal contributed 
by the leading grocers and dairymen of the 
imused and charitable city; a great florist vol- 
unteered a daily bouquet for each table. 

No Expenses! No Profits! Everything 
for Our Boys Over There!’ became their 
famous slogan. 

“Well, well,” said everybody, “did you ever 
know anything like it? How that little woman, 
who never knew anything about business in 
her life—and her husband an impractical 
architect too.” 

They knew nothing about her grandfather. 

For the first time in her life Frances found 
her powers fully taxed, her mind entirely busy. 
Burton—who came to see her for a few days 
before the same miraculous luck that got him 
special mention for efficiency with his men 
sent him abroad with the first of “his lot” — 
found her a new woman. 


“Why, Francie,” he cried, “‘you’re a busi- 
ness woman! You’re a regular one! I—I 
never imagined ——”’ 

“You never imagined you’d be a captain, 
either, did you, dear?” she reminded him. 

In the summer they closed the shop, at her 
advice, and she went with the children to Aunt 
Addison’s, near Greenwich. Here she opened 
the League’s summer “White Elephant Sale 
de Luxe,” with wonderful elephant posters, the 
creation of the visiting artists, and finally a real 
elephant, whitewashed, that trundled about 
the delighted countryside to collect the¥spoils. 

“Tt isn’t only that she’s so clever at getting 
the things and showing them off so well and 
holding out for the prices,’’ said somebody to 
Aunt Addison; “‘it’s her being so dignified and 
dressing sa well and those dear little pearls and 
all. And it’s what we all know she’s been used 
to, you see.” 


AT autumn Mrs. Van Wyck gave up the 

house, and in the, interval of finding a new 

tenant, Frances did a little profound thinking. 

Honoria’s tonsils and a trained nurse and little 

Burton’s measles had cost a great deal, and 

food and rent were rising. Servants were hard 
to get and harder to pay. 

‘If we open the uptown ‘Elephant,’ Fran- 
ces,” said Mrs. Hastings thoughtfully, “you 
certainly can’t manage both. Everett says we 
ought to have a paid manager for this anyway. 
He says, get a good woman and give her her 
price: it’s worthit. And you can just manage 
here, or give ideas for both, whichever you 
prefer.” 

“T’d rather be the paid manager, Lucy 
dear,’”’ said Frances calmly. “If anything 
happens to Burton, you know, I’ve got the 
children to take care of.” 

“What a wonderful idea!” exclaimed Lucy 
Hastings. ‘My dear, you’re certainly a good 
sport.” 

Somehow she never could lose the reputa- 
tion of being marvelously noble. In the funny 
old days ‘women of her class” would have lost 
pees by going into business; but now they 

onestly envied her. 

“It must be wonderful to be independent,” 
murmured the sandwich cutters, staring at the 
emeralds and sapphires on their fingers. 

It was only this, spring that the great and 
final tribute came to her. Everett Hastings 
(the Everett Hastings: not E. J.) strolled into 
her big office in March with a whimsical smile 
on his big red face. 

““?Morning, Mrs. Addison,” he said. ‘I’m 
here to put a spoke in the missus’ wheel, but 
it’s only fair to both of us to do it. I’ve been 
auditing your accounts for some time now, 
and 

“You, Mr. Hastings?” she repeated, sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, me. Didn’t know I was E. Hastings, 
did you? Well, Iam. And I’ve been doing a 
bit of talk with some of my managers’”— 
Hastings owns most of the largest and most 
exclusive great metropolitan shops—‘‘and 
we’ve decided that whenever you want to 
come oyer to us for, well, say seventy-five 
hundred to start and a long vacation, we’ll be 
glad to talk business. I never dared to say 
anything till you went into all this on a sen- 
sible basis; maybe you didn’t know I sug- 
gested your present salary. I’ve been watching 
you ever since you used up that spoiled choco- 


late, Mrs. Addy.’ 


“Why, Mr. Hastings!’ she murmured. 

““What do you say? Business for the ladies 
is fashionable now, and gad, Mrs. Addy, in 
my opinion you’ve one of the best business 
heads in New York.” 


‘IVE me five minutes?” she asked him. At 

the end of them she said: “‘Just now, 
Mr. Hastings, I couldn’t think of changing. I 
couldn’t go back on the League. They pay me 
enough, and my house is rented now, and I’m 
saving a little for Liberty Bonds. I do feel, in 
a way, that I’m doing my bit too.” 

““You certainly are,’”’ agreed Mr. Hastings. 

“But after the war, ifi—when Burton comes 
back I shan’t ever be satisfied to go back as 
we were; I know that. I’ve found what I like 
to do, and I want to keep on doing it. Only, 
only—Mr. Hastings, will you think I’m foolish 
if I say that I’ve thought all this out, and that 
I’d rather go on—on my own? I’d rather run 
my own business. I think 1 understand the 
principle of ‘Elephant’ sales, and I’ve got a 
plan for doing it in my own place, under my 
own name, some day. I may not earn so much, 
so steadily, as in your big business, but my 
time will be my own and—and I think my 
name will be of some value by then. I’m 
opening a Boston branch for the League this 
week, you know.” 

Mr. Hastings thrust out a big hand. “Put 
it right there, Mrs. Addy,’ he said heartily. 
““You’re perfectly and absolutely and entirely 
right; and you'll have a lot more fun. If ten 
thousand would help you when you want to 
start, remember it'll be ready for you. I’m 
sorry to lose you, but you’re all right. Go 
ahead. But where you ever got all that busi- 
ness sense, Heaven only knows!” 


A Knight, a Knave and Antoinette 


Lees it sound alluring? It is the title of a new romantic 
story, as radiant as the springtime, by Burton Kline. It will 


be published in an early num 


of Tue Laptes’ Home JouRNAL. 


You can’t afford to miss it! It is unquestionably the best story 
that Mr. Kline has ever written. 
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Oatmeal Cookies with 
Mince Meat Filling 


Mince Pie 
‘“‘Like Mother Used to Make’’ 
is only one of the good things that 


can be made with 


NONE 


MINCE MEAT 


tell just how to use None Such Mince Meat in several 
temptingly delicious ways.. These recipes will appeal 
to the housewife who enjoys serving those little ‘“sur- 
prise” dishes which are at once new and enticing. 


Mince Meat Jelly 
for Dessert 


Mince Meat Sandwiches 


Mince Meat Gems—Make a pie crust dough. 
Use gem pans, greasing pan as usual. Roll dough 
moderately thick. Line each gem pan with 
dough in the same manner as for pie, fill with 
Mince Meat thickened with flour. Make a cover- 
ing of dough. Serve hot. 


Oat Meal Cookies with Mince Meat Filling— 
Cookies—1 cup sugar, 1 cup shortening, 3 cups 
oat. meal, 3 cups flour, % cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
soda. Filling— Mince Meat, 2 cups; 1 cup water. 
Boil till thick and spread between cookies. 


Mince Meat Jelly for Dessert—1 package jelly 
powder (either lemon or orange), nuts, Mince 
Meat. Before serving, cover top with whipped 
cream, sprinkle with finely chopped nuts and 
cherry in center. 


Mince Meat Sandwiches—Cut slices very thinly. 
Make a filling of Mince Meat, to which may 
be added onions, celery, pimentos. Use crisp 
lettuce leaf. 


Mince Meat Relish—Mix Mince Meat with 
green or red peppers and onions. 


Mince Meat Croquettes—Mix Mince Meat 
with egg and bread crumbs sufficient to stiffen, 
salt to taste. Bake in gem pans 20 or 25 minutes. 


Mince Meat Salad—Mince' Meat, oranges, 
grapes, maraschino, celery, marshmallows. Chill 
and serve on lettuce leaf. . 


Tomato Stuffed with Mince Meat—Scoop out 
tomato. Mince Meat, celery, green peppers, 
onions. Mix the Mince Meat, celery, green pep- 
pers and onions. Fill the scooped-out tomato 
and serve, after chilled, on plate garnished with 
parsley. 

Mince Meat Dressing for Duck or Other 
Game— Make dressing in the usual way, add 1 
package None Such Mince Meat, and add more 
apples and celery to suit individual taste. 


Note—For all these recipes use None Such Mince 
Meat prepared in the same manner as for Mince 
Pie, according to the directions on the package. 
Try other Recipes printed on None Such package 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mince Meat Dressing for Duck or Other Game 


Mince Meat 
Croquettes 


Tomato Stuffed with 
Mince Meat 
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Millions 
Are Lost on 
Breakfasts 


Which Cost 10 Times 
Too Much 


Compare the cost of 
other breakfasts with the 
cost of Quaker Oats. — 


Compare the cost per 
calory, the measure of en- 
ergy value. 


You will find that meats, 
eggs, fish, etc., run 8 to 16 
times the cost of Quaker 
Oats. 


Why do you pay that 
multiplied cost when 
Quaker Oats is known to 
be vastly better food ? 


Mark how Quaker Oats ex- 


cels in calories per pound: 


Calories Per Pound 


Quaker Oats 1810 

Round Steak . 890 

Eggs ‘ 635 

Dried Beef ‘ 790 
4 Veal Cutlets ‘ ‘ 695 
Salt Codfish ‘ 325 
Mackerel . 370 


This Costs 5c 


Figure the price you pay per pound, Per 1000 Calories 


and the energy you get. 


See how many you can feed on 
Quaker Oats for the cost of feeding 
one on meat. 


And Quaker Oats, remember, is 
the nearly ideal food. It is almost 
a complete food. 


Not a costly food compares with 
oats as food for young or old. ees 


Make Quaker Oats your break- This Costs 57 c 
fast. Use it also in bread, muffins, Per 1000 Calories 
pancakes and cookies. This is the 
most delightful way to minimize 
your food cost. 


Quaker 
Oats 


With That Exquisite Flavor 


This is a super-grade oat food, flaked 
from queen grains only—big and plump 
and flavory. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel, for no puny grains go in it. 


This Costs 78c 


extra price. Per 1000 Calories 


It means superlative flavor without any 


It is due to yourself that you get it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
(2071) 


HOW WOULD 
STELLA TAKE IT? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


when he left, was there still. He greeted her 
pleasantly, then! passed on down the hall to his 
own room. Stella had lingered behind; and 
just as he was about to close his door he heard 
her ask, eagerly yet half under her breath: 
“Did the major call me up this afternoon, 
Mary?” 

Jim started and”swayed ‘an instant on his 
crutches. That note of eagerness, the fact 
that the words were so plainly not meant for 
his ears! He dropped into a chair, feeling 


acutely conscious of his crippled condition. ° 


But he quickly pulled himself together. Why 
on earth shouldn’t Stella have friends—men 
friends who called her on the telephone, and 
whom she was eager to hear from? He surely 
hadn’t expected her to shut herself up in a 


nunnery during his absence! She’d always - 


been popular and she’d always flirted. He’d 
been caught up by the great war machine and 
made to see things differently; she hadn’t. 
That was all. He’d bea fool to bother his head 
about any confounded major Suddenly, 
sharply, like a blow, came the memory of 
Stella slipping a note into her dressing case and 
turning the key. 

He was exceptionally loquacious during 
dinner. 


EXT morning Stella appeared at an un- 
usually early hour, ready gowned and 
hatted for the street. 

“‘T called Elsie up and asked her to come in 
here to tea this afternoon,” she remarked while 
buttoning her gloves. ‘I’ll try to be back by 
five, but if I’m not you can look after her. 
You’re—er—going downtown this morning, I 
suppose?” 

““Yes; I want to see Stephens.” 

Stella opened her lips to speak, but appar- 
ently changed her mind and departed in si- 
lence. Jim called a taxi, and drove down to Wall 
Street and the office of his lawyers, Barnes, 
Cortright & Stephens. There he was told that 
Mr. Barnes was in the Navy and Mr. Stephens 
working for the Government at Washington. 
Only Mr. Cortright, the oldest of the partners, 
was left, and with him Jim had a brief inter- 
view. 

Then, feeling tired and realizing that he was 
still a convalescent, he decided to go home. He 
was lazily watching the crowds through the 
open window of his taxi, when to his surprise 
he suddenly caught sight of Stella, standing on 
the curb at Broad Street and evidently waiting 
to cross. What could she possibly be doing 
down here? 

His first inclination was to stop the taxi and 
join her. His hand was actually on the speak- 
ing tube, when once again there flashed across 
his mind the picture of her as she slipped the 
letter into her dressing case. His hand dropped; 
and he knew that he, upon whose breast 
Pershing himself had pinned the ribbon of the 
D. S. C., was afraid. 

He tried to distract his thoughts; all the 
afternoon he worked, endeavoring to put into 
practical shape some of his ideas about serving 
the returning troops, forcing his mind away 
from his personal perplexities. But when Elsie 
was announced the first thing that leaped into 
his brain was a wonder as to whether Jack 
would ever know the nebulous fear that might 
not be put into words, the fear which he had 
felt that morning. 

Elsie, never more than a mere bit of thistle- 
down—there she was now, poised on the 
threshold, smartly gowned as of old, with ab- 
surd, high-heeled shoes on her pretty feet and 
a tiny hat tilted over one eye. A moment she 
stood looking at him; then she came forward 
and smiled. And something in that swift, 
brave smile of hers made him catch his breath 
and hold out his hand as to a comrade. 


first few minutes were awkward ones, 
but soon Jim found himself talking quickly 
and earnestly. But all the time he was telling 
Elsie of her husband’s doings, giving her as 
many as he could of the details she craved, 
he was growing more and more puzzled. This— 
woman, the thistledown Elsie he had known! 

His curiosity could no longer be restrained 
and he said: “Now tell me something about 
yourself, won’t you?” 

“Oh, there isn’t much to tell,’ Elsie an- 
swered quietly. ‘‘I keep busy of course; one 
must. I’m in the Red Cross Motor Corps. 
You know, I’ve driven my own car for ever so 
long, and it seemed the best way to make 
myself useful. I’m off duty to-day; that’s 
why I’m not in uniform.” 

“But what can you do over here?” 

“Oh, help the hospitals when they need it, 
drive officers about, all sorts of things. It’s 
interesting, though of course sd 

And that moment Stella came in, and Jim 
was instantly aware that with her entrance 
a new constraint had come over Elsie. She 
fidgeted, ill at ease, quite evidently guarding 
her tongue. And she left as soon as she 
decently could. Between husband and wife, 
alone together, there fell one of those long, 
difficult silences so fast becoming usual. 

At last Stella spoke in a voice elaborately 
casual. ‘Well, Jim, what did you think of 
Elsie?” 

He hesitated; loyalty, an inchoate desire to 
defend this woman he loved from all criticism, 
even his own, dominated him. And it had 
subtly come about that to praise Elsie was to 
belittle Stella. ‘I’d heard that a lot of fash- 
ionable women had been seized with a passion 
for getting into uniforms, but I’d no idea 
Elsie’d ever be one of them. She seems to find 
it all very good fun though.” No sooner were 
the words uttered than he realized that he 
had gone too far. Naturally a direct sort of 

rson, evasion, finesse were for him almost 
impossible. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 


This little man / 


is now in line for 


KA 


REGUS. Pat OFF. 


A Support /*r Pants 273 Hose | 
Ages 4 it 


Frail underwaists 
don’t “‘belong’’ in 
the dress of an out- 
door youngster. 
Light, durable 
KAZOO is the 
logical substitute. It 
saves mother money 
and endless wash- 
ing, mending and 
button sewing. And 
itimmensely pleases 
. the “‘regular’’ boy. 


At Boys’ Clothing and Furnish- 
ing Depts., or write us. 75c 
and $1.00, (In Canada 20c more) 


Send for our ‘‘reason why"’ 
booklet 1, *‘For Real Boys"’ 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
694 Broadway, at 4th St., New York 


ture 


Vice-Versa Hatr Waver 
HOSE lovely soft waves 
you envy may be yours in 

half an hour with“ Aurora” Hair 

Wavers. Your hair will be so 

easy to arrange and show such 

pretty new lights when it’s 

“Aurora” Waved. 

Leave the wavers on while you dress, rest, 

tead or work—in a short time you have a 

soft, loose, becoming wave. For a closer 

and more lasting wave leave them on for 
several hours or overnight. 

Aurora’ wavers require no heat. Try yy 
them today and discover the real beauty 3 
of your hair. T'wo colors—shell and amber. Ps 
Send fora samplecardof 3 for25c,orbuy 
them at your nearest notion counter. , 


160-L Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


WATE R.—PROOF 
FOR BABY’S CRII’ 


Hygienic waterproof sheet 
| that really protects 
It is pure white, light, s"‘ 
pliable. Not heating, cré 
no . perspiration, chafing 
irritation. Easily cleane 
always fresh, dainty, sw: '- 
36 in. wide, light or hea 
54 in. wide, heavy weight o: \- 
GET THE GENUINE. 


for Stork trade mark. If you'r 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 
us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 
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elps You Save Sugar 
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OQUISIANA high-grade Molasses and Sugar Cane Syrup help you do without sugar at 
this time when there is such a shortage. Louisiana high-grade Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup are made in the sugar section of the state around New Orleans. This city 

is the market for the product, and New Orleans molasses has been famous for years. Molasses 
and Sugar Cane Syrup are manufactured from the same sugar cane that makes sugar. There 
is 2 difference only in the boiling between syrup and ‘sugar; but the molasses is the residue 
after some of the sugar has been crystallized and extracted. Practically, however, when 
you use Louisiana Sugar Cane Syrup or Molasses you are getting the same saccharine content 


or ‘sweetness’? as you do when you use sugar. 


It is in a liquid instead of a solid form. 


There is a difference, however, in molasses. The lowest grades are known as “black strap.” 
Th recipes here are based on the use of high-grade molasses and not low grades. 


Here Are Some Recipes For Holiday “Goodies” 


Brown Nut Bread 


1 cu; white flour % cup Louisiana high- 
1 cu; graham flour grade Molasses 

1 cu) barley flour % cup sugar 

2 cups sour milk % cup raisins 

2 ter~poons soda % cup nuts 


1 teaspoon salt 


Mix the dry materials together. Cut the 
raisins and nuts and flour thoroughly. Add the 
sour milk to the Molasses in a bowl, then add 
the \vet materials to the dry, add the nuts and 
raisins. Pour into well-greased, one-pound, 
baking-powder cans. Fill cans two-thirds full. 
Let stand to rise an hour, then bake 45 minutes 
ina lotoven. This amount makes three loaves. 


Raisin Bread 

1 cup corn meal 

2 cups sour milk 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

% cup Louisiana high- 
grade Molasses 

1 cup Thompson Seedless 

Raisins 

Rake forty-five minutes. Makes two loaves. 


Gingerbread 


Two tablespoons light Louisiana Cane Syrup, 
two tablespoons shortening, one and one-half 
teaspoons soda, one teaspoon salt, one and one- 
half teaspoons ginger, one-half teaspoon cinna- 
mon, one teaspoon mace, one teaspoon allspice, 
one egg, three-quarters cup Louisiana sorghum, 
one cup buttermilk, two and one-quarter cups 
barley flour. 

Cream syrup and shortening, add soda, salt, 
spices. Beat in eae , add sorghum and butter- 
milk. Mixthoroughly, add flourand milklightly. 


Oatmeal Muffins 


One-half cup milk, one egg, two tablespoons 
vegetable oil, one cup cooked rolled oats, one 
and one-half cup flour, four teaspoons baking 
powder, 3 tablespoons Louisiana Cane Syrup, 
one-half teaspoon salt. Cook the rolled oats in 
twice their volume of water for an hour or more. 
Mix the milk, rolled oats, egg and oil. Add dry 
ingredients which have been sifted together. 
Bake in oiled muffin tins in a moderate oven. 


Waffles 


2 eggs 1 tablespoon melted butter 

1 cup milk 1 teaspoon salt 
1% cups flour 2 teaspoons baking powder 

Beat the yolks of the eggs light and add alter- 
nately, and beating in well, the milk and flour. 
When these ingredients are mixed, add butter, 
baking powder, salt and whipped whites of the 
eggs. Serve with Louisiana Cane Syrup or 
Molasses. 


Scotch Oat Crackers 


™% cup milk 
1% teaspoons fat 
1 teaspoon salt 


14 cup flour 

2 cups graham flour 
1 level teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 


1; cup sugar 


2 cups rolled oats 
1, cup Louisiana high- 
grade Molasses 

14 teaspoon soda 
Grind or crush the oats and mix with the 

other materials. Roll out in a thin sheet and 

cut in squares. Bake for 20 minutes in a 

moderate oven. Makes 3 dozen crackers. 


Ginger Snaps 


1 cup Louisiana high- 
grade Mo 

cup su 

', cup butter or substitute 
Stir Molasses, sugar and butter together in a 

bowl, set in hot water till very light. Mix in 

spices and flour and roll in a thin sheet. Cut 

into small cakes and bake quickly. 


Date Pudding 


2% cups of flour 
\% teaspoon ground 
ginger 
% teaspoon allspice 


2 cups milk 3 tablespoons cornstarch 
', cup Louisiana Cane % teaspoon salt 

Syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 
12 seeded dates cut up 

sma. 


Mix the cornstarch with 4 cup milk. Heat 
the remaining milk in a double boiler. Add the 
cornstarch, syrup, dates and salt and stir until 
thick, cover and cook for 20 minutes. Add the 
vanilla and pour into a dish to cool. Serves five 
people. Prunes may be used instead of dates. 


Chocolate Blanc Mange 


1 envelope Knox 1 cup Louisiana Cane 
Sparkling Gelatine Syrup 

4 cups milk 2 ounces grated 

A few grains of salt unsweetened chocolate 


Soak gelatine in one-half cup milk ten min- 
utes. Scald remaining milk, add softened gela- 
tine, sugar, chocolate and salt. Turn into a 
mold first dipped in cold water and chill. 
Chopped nuts, dates, figs or raisins may be 
added. Any left-over cocoa may be substituted 
for the milk, when chocolate may be omitted. 


Baked Apples 


Wash and core as many apples as desired. 
Chop nuts and raisins together and fill apples, 
place in a baking pan. or each apple use 
tablespoons Louisiana Cane Syrup to one of 
water, and bake till tender. Allow to cool and 
serve with cream. 


Meatless Mincemeat 


4 lemons 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
12 apples 1 teaspoon ginger 
1 pound raisins 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
134 cups su 1 teaspoon allspice 


% cup Louisiana high- 1 teaspoon cloves 
de Mol 1 It 


gra Pp sal 
% cup nuts % cup butter or 
% cup prunes soaked substitute 
and chopped 


Squeeze juice from lemons and cook peel until 
soft, changing the water twice. Put througi 
meat chopper and then rub through a sieve. 
Chop apples, add lemon peel and juice and re- 
maining ingredients. Mix well and store in jars 
or use at once as filling for turnovers or pies. 


Cranberry Butter 


Three pints cranberries, one-half cup water, 
two cups sugar (or one cup of sugar and one cup 
of Louisiana Cane Syrup). 

Cook the cranberries and water until the 
skins of the fruit are broken; add the sugar 
(and syrup) and cook for one-half hour over a 
very gentle fire, stirring constantly. When 
slightly cool turn into jars and cover closely. 
This makes a delicious and healthful spread 
on hot biscuits, bread or cake. 


New England Pumpkin Pie 


2 cups of milk 

3 tablespoons sugar 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 
Small piece of butter 
1 pumpkin 


Cook pumpkin slowly four hours. Put in 
Louisiana high-grade Molasses when nearly soft 
enough, one-half cup to each three quarts of 
pymenn: stir constantly to prevent burning. 
When done strain through a sieve. For each 
large pie take two and one-half cupfuls of the 
mixture; add to it milk, diluted with water, 
previously gcalded, sugar, allspice, cinnamon, 
salt and butter. Set away to cool. When cold 
add cage well beaten. Bake in a moderate oven 
forty-five minutes, or until thin dark brown 
crust forms over entire surface. 


Dixie Syrup Cake 


% cup brown sugar 
1 


% cup Louisiana high- 

grade Molasses 
Little ground allspice 
1 teaspoon salt 


% cup barley flour 
2 teaspoons baking 
powder 


4 cup fat (1% butter and 
% vegetable fat) 
2 well beaten eggs % teaspoon soda 
1 cup Louisiana Cane | % cup warm water 
Syrup 2 cups of flour 
teaspoon salt 


Cream fat and sugar. Add beaten eggs and 
Louisiana syrup. Mix and sift dry ingredients. 
Add dry ingredients and milk altérnately to the 
first mixture. Bake in three layers. Bake in 
moderate oven at first and raise the tempera- 
ture to brown the cake when fully risen. (Oven 
temperature 185° C. to 210° C.) 


Molasses Candy 


2 cupfuls brown sugar \% teaspoonful salt 


\% cupful Louisiana high- 1 gill water 
grade Molasses 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
5 tablespoonfuls vege- extract 


table compound 


Dissolve sugar in water in saucepan over fire, 
then add vegetable compound, Louisiana high- 


grade Molasses and salt and boil until when 
tested in cold water it forms a hard ball or 
254° F. Now add vanilla and pour into greased 
tin. When quite cold break into rough pieces. 


Caramels 


Boil two cups Louisiana high-grade Molasses, 
one-half cup milk, cup brown sugar, and three 
tablespoons butter until, when tested in water, 
candy hardens. Add few drops vanilla, pour 
into buttered plate and when cooling mark off 
into your favorite shapes and cut when candy is 


cold. 
Peanut Candy 


Add one cup Louisiana high-grade Molasses 
to one-half cup. melted butter. Boil well, then 
add one cupful peanuts (chopped or whole 
kernels). Continue boiling until, tested in cold 
water, candy is brittle. Pour in buttered pan, 
cut in small blocks, and let cool. 


Pop Corn Goodies 


Boil thoroughly one cup Louisiana high-grade 
Molasses, one-half cup water. Add one-quarter 
cup of butter. Add one-half teaspoon soda when 
candy, tested in cold water, is brittle. Pour 
over pop corn in bowl and stir shagongaly but 
gently. Roll pop corn with slightly buttered 
hands into balls. 


Grape Sherbet 


1 teaspoon gelatin 
1 tablespoon cold water 
% cup grape juice 


1 cup Louisiana Cane 
Syrup 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
cup water 


_ Soak gelatine in one tablespoon of cold water, 
dissolve it in iling syrup and water. Let 
mixture cool, add grape juice and freeze. 


Chocolate Cookies 


cup fat 
% cup Louisiana Cane 


124 cups barley flour 
1 teaspoon baking 
Syrup powder 
2 tablespoons grated %@ cup raisins chopped 
chocolate fine 
1 egg % cup nut meats 


Beat the fat and Louisiana Syrup together 
thoroughly and add melted chocolate and egg. 
Add dry ingredients, sifted together, then fruit. 
Drop from spoon on a floured tin and bake in a 
hot oven until brown. 


War Cake 


2 cups Louisiana Cane 25% cups barley flour 
Syrup (% cup equals 10 

6 tablespoons fat level tablespoons) 

2 eggs 5 teaspoons baking 

1 cup milk powder 

1 teaspoon vanilla 134 cups corn flour 

1 teaspoon salt 


Beat Louisiana Syrup and fat together until 
very light. Add unbeaten eggs and beat into 
fat and syrup mixture. Add milk and vanilla 
and dry ingredients which have been sifted to- 
gether. Bake in a moderate oven. This makes 
two large loaves or four layers. Spices, fruits 
or chocolate may be used to give added flavor. 


Meringue 


% cup Louisiana Cane Syrup 2 egg whites 
Few grains salt \% teaspoon extract 
Heat Louisiana Syrup and allow it to boil 
until, when allowed to drop from a spoon, the 
syrup spins a short thread (112° Centigrade or 
235° Fahrenheit). Pour over the beaten egg 
whites to which the salt has been added, beating 
carefully all of the time. When cool spread over 
pie and bake in a slow oven (150° Centigrade or 
300° Fahrenheit) for ten minutes or until thor- 
oughly baked and of a delicate brown color. 


Lemon Pie Filling 


6 tablespoons cornstarch 1% teaspoons salt 
2% cups water 4 egg yolks 
1% cups Louisiana Cane % cup lemon juice 

Syrup (3 lemons) 

Mix cornstarch with a little of the cold water. 
Add Louisiana Syrup to remainder of water and 
heat. Add salt and cornstarch mixture and stir 
constantly. When thickened add yolks slightly 
beaten. Then remove from stove and add lemon 
juice. This fills two pies. 


and Sugar Cane 


American Cane Growers Association 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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SILVER OVERLAID 
TABLE SERVICE 


“NOT SOLID SILVER, But 
the nearest thing to it” 


ITH the dawn of peace 

comes reconstruction — 
not only industrial and commer- ; 
cial reconstruction but recon- arm 
struction in the home as well. Luttern 
New furnishings, new supplies 
are needed and the selection of 
these will be the business of the 


American housewife. 


To those who weigh values, 
choose wisely and buy well 
UNIVERSAL Silver Overlaid 
Table Service makes its appeal. 
Each piece is unexcelled in 
workmanship, uniformly correct 
in proportion and design and 
will give during its long period 
of service a distinction to the 
table hitherto unattained ex- 
_cept by the best products of 
_ Sterling Silver. 


UNIVERSALSilver Overlaid 
Table Service is made by de- 
positing upon a solid white 
nickel silver base a heavy re- 
inforced plate of pure silver of 
sufficient thickness to withstand the constant 
wear of many years. 


\ 


Only Resistain steel or solid Silvadium 
blades which will not stain, rust or turn black 
on the edges are used on all UNIVERSAL 
Hollow Handle Cutlery pieces. Resistain steel 
and Silvadium are patented UNIVERSAL 
products and are used in no other line of 
flatware but that bearingthe UNIVERSAL . 
Trade Mark. 


UNIVERSAL Silver Overlaid Table 
Service costs but little more, is worth con- 
siderably more and should not be con- 
fused with ordinary silver plated ware. 


The brand “Universal” on silver table ware 
is a mark of supreme quality, the result of an ex- 
perience of over fifty years in the artistic work- 
ing and plating of metals. It is our absolute guar- 
antee on each piece that it will give satisfactory 
service in any household. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Master Cutlers for over halfa Century 


How Would Stella Take It? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


Stella, her back toward him, was collecting 
her gloves and handbag from the chair into 
which she had tossed them on entering. With- 
out turning round, she replied in a voice sud- 
denly become hard: ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t know 
that Elsie was especially commended for 


- bravery after that big munitions-factory fire. 


She drove her car way in and brought out half 
a dozen of the injured. And—and she’s work- 
ing awfully hard.” 

“Elsie? Why, to look at her you’d never 
suppose she knew what the word meant.” 

‘Well, she does,” Stella answered dryly, 
adding with some abruptness, “‘if you want to 
see Phyllis, Jim, I’m afraid you'll have to go 
to her office at the Allied War Relief Workers’ 
Association. Her hours are all day and most 
of the night.” 

“Has she turned efficient, taken to mathe- 
matics and spectacles?’? Half consciously, 
he was trying to speak as he would have done 
two years ago. 

Stella was facing him now. He saw her bite 
her lip, and he felt desperately sorry for her. 
Trained only to be pretty and charming, what 
could she do in this new world of which work 
and service were the keynotes? Yet it surely 
wasn’t her fault that, molded to the require- 
ments of the world in which she had been 
brought up, she could not change her mental 
and spiritual shape to fit the demands of this 
new one which had so suddenly sprung into 
being. 

“They say Phyllis is a splendid organizer,” 
Stella went on with a sort of enforced quietude. 
“The association has branches all over the 


. country, and it’s she who keeps the whole thing 


in running order.” 

“‘T see,”’ he answered, unaware that he was 
using the tone which can always be depended 
on to close a conversation. He was inwardly 
admiring Stella’s generosity, repeating to him- 
self that she certainly was a good sport. He 
was about to say something of the kind aloud, 
when the telephone rang. He saw her stiffen 
a little, suddenly on the alert. 

A moment later Mary appeared. ‘“ You’re 
wanted on the phone, ma’am.” 

Stella started forward, dropping her gloves; 
but she took time to shut the door carefully 
behind her. 


‘om was an extension telephone on the 
table, within easy reach of Jim’s hand. He 
folded his arms behind his back, gripping the 
elbows. 

Through the closed door came his wife’s 
clear tones. A fragmentary phrase or two 
reached his ears, a ‘‘ Yes, of course,” an “‘ All 
right, major, I’ll be there sure.”? Then she 
hung up the receiver and, coming back for 
her gloves, explained very casually: “Some 
friends want me to go out with them this 
evening. We won’t start till half past ten, and, 
probably be home late.” 

Jim winced a little. He could so easily guess 
what kind of place it was to which Stella was 
going, so easily understand why in speaking 
she had avoided looking at him, who could 
never dance again! 

Not that he would have minded, he told 
himself that night, tossing restlessly with wide- 
open eyes, while the clock chimed the hours. 
He wanted her to enjoy herself of course—if 
only she would be frank with him about it! 
He could realize how she felt, he wouldn’t be 
jealous... . . 

Deliberately he tried to close his mind to 
thoughts of the major—some miserable popin- 
jay with a swivel-chair job, no doubt, who 
swanked around in a uniform — but never- 
theless he remained awake well into the small 
hours, when he heard Stella moving softly 
about the adjoining room. 

Two or three nights later the episode was 
repeated. Again it was the major whose sum- 
mons took Stella away, and again Jim lay 
awake until nearly dawn. A third time, and 
a fourth in quick succession the same thing 
happened. She was away a good deal during 
the daytime too; and always, when she 
returned, the first thing she did was to ask 
Mary whether the major had telephoned. But 
it was those night absences, those nights spent, 
he felt sure, in dancing at some of the restau- 
—_ and supper clubs he used to know so 
we 

When the fourth message arrived and Stella 
once more departed, Jim did not go to bed. 
At midnight be found himself in the pretty 
drawing-room, waiting. Without consciously 
forming any decision, he knew he had made 
up his mind to stay there until she came home. 
What he was going to say or do he didn’t know. 
Only he felt that he must somehow have it out 
with Stella. 


ND so he waited. And while he waited he 
suffered as he had not done when he lay 
hour after hour in the trench with his leg shat- 
tered and the icy wind piercing through his 
rain-soaked clothing. 

Not that he suspected Stella of anything 
base; whatever might happen, it wasn’t her 
fault. She had been left alone for two years, 
and the man who came back to her was a 
stranger, altered in mind, crippled in body. 
The old love had flared up for a time; he 
couldn’t doubt that, remembering their meet- 
ing agd those first few days; but it must have 
been only the last leap of a-dying fire. 


Slowly, very slowly the long hours passed# 


The noisy streets grew silent; the horn of an 
occasional belated taxi became the only sound 
breaking the stillness. 

Three o’clock struck, and then half past 


* threé; four o’clock; half past—a key clicked 


in the outer door. ; t 
With an effort he twirled his chair about, so 
as to face the portiéres ‘screening the entrance 
to the drawing-room. Stella would surely come 
* in when she saw the light. 


He knew how she would look—just as he 
had so often seen her, with the silk and fur of 
her evening wrap framing her sweet flushed 
face and bare white throat, her fluffy skirts 
crumpled, her eyes heavy with sleep as she 
nestled in his arms. 

The curtains parted; she was there at last, 
actually standing there before him. And he 
gave a little gasp, and, forgetting the lost limb, 
tried to start up from his chair, and could not, 

“Where have you been?” he demanded 
abruptly, almost harshly. It was not the way 
in which he had meant to speak. 

She leaned back a little, one hand grasping 

the portiére, her whole body drooping with 
fatigue. She was white even to the lips. There 
were heavy dark rings under the blue eyes that 
looked black now in the pallid face. She was 
trying to smile at him; and smile she presently 
did. But it was a minute or two before she 
spoke. 
“T’ve been—downtown,” she said. She had 
begun bravely; then it seemed that her cour- 
age failed her, for the last word had come but 
weakly. 

He stared at her, his teeth holding his lower 
lip to keep his mouth from working. On the 
head he had expected to see uncovered and 
elaborately coifed she wore the simplest of 
close-fitting little hats; a plain white shirt 
waist and a dark, tailored suit took the place 
of the tulle and lace he had looked for. 

“*Stella!” he burst out. ‘‘For heaven’s sake ! 
Tell me, were you ”* He could not go on. 

Something in her exhaustion, something in 
the drawn, pitiful smile with which she faced 
him, forced him to realize that the situation 
was even more serious than he had been willing 
to admit. Whatever the root of it all might 
be, there could be no question here of any idle 
flirtation such as he had so often shrugged his 
shoulders over in the old days. 


SHE advanced into the room slowly, with 
dragging feet and dropped wearily into the 
chair beside him. ‘I didn’t intend to say any- 
thing to you about it—yet,’’ she answered 
quietly. ‘‘I thought perhaps after you’d been 
back awhile you’d understand better, and 
not—not mind so much.” 

“‘What do you mean?” he demanded. 

She gave a little sigh. ‘‘After you’d gone, 
it seemed so silly and so—so stupid just to 
keep on doing the old things. They weren’t— 


they. weren’t interesting any more. I’m not: 


the only one. Lots of other women felt just as 
I did. We wanted to—to do something worth 
while. Kate and Marion trained as nurses’ 
aids, Marjorie’s doing Home Service for the 
Red Cross, Elsie and Phyllis you know about; 
that was why I was so anxious for you to see 
Elsie,” she added disconnectedly. “I wanted 
you to see for yourself that she was just as 
sweet and pretty and—and feminine as ever, 
and not a bit mannish or—or horrid.” 

“Yes. But you?” he questioned breath- 
lessly. 

“‘T began with the Emergency Canteen Serv- 
ice under Major Leonard. That’s where I’ve 
been to-night, down on the docks; there’s a 
troopship —— But my real job, the one that’ll 
last and that I want to keep at all the rest of 
my life-——” She broke off there. Then 
suddenly: ‘“‘Oh, Jim! You won’t laugh at me, 
will you?” she pleaded, the color rising in her 
cheeks. “I’m not—not just playing at it or 
posing—really, I’m not. And I won’t get 
solemn or dowdy—I promise ed 

Again she paused; but this time it was with 
a perceptible little catch in her breath that 
was very like a sob. ; 

“We have such a wonderful person in 
charge,” she continued—‘“ Major Leonard. 
She’s in charge of my branch of the canteen 
service. We all call her major, and she—well, 
I never knew such a splendid woman, Jim. 
But I didn’t like to tell you about her; she’s 
in business and you always hated business 
women and said they were either frumps or 
husband hunters. That’s why I made Elsie 
promise to keep quiet. I was so afraid—so 
afraid you’d want nie to give it all up; and I 
couldn’t, Jim, I couldn’t, not even for you.” 

Jim couldn’t go to her. All he could do was 
to hold out his arms. 


ITH a quick movement she flung herself 
from her chair and into them. ‘Oh, Jim, 
you will understand, won’t you? And you 
won’t mindif [keep on? I’ve got so splendidly 
started on my job, and I love it. Why, I never 
dreamed that anything could be so interesting 
as this reconstruction work i 

“What!” 

“Reconstruction work. You know; looking 
after the men who-come home and can’t or 
don’t want to go on with their old jobs. They’ll 
have to begin all over again, some of them, and 
we want to make it easy for them to get work 
they like and can do or learn to do well. There 
are all the injured to think of; and then, too, 
there’ll be a lot who won’t want to go back, 
men who’ve changed, who—who’ve found 
themselves 

like me,” Jim put in quietly. “And I 
thought—I was afraid you wouldn’t under- 
stand!” 

She slipped out of his arms at that and drew 
away a little, staring at him with astonished 
blue eyes.. ‘You! And I—I’ve been worrying 
sick for fear you’ wouldn’t under- 
stand.’ 


“I’m not quite sure I do yet,” Jim said '‘ 


slowly. “It took the trenches—and France— , 


to teach me what you seem to have learned 
right here at home. Only Ido know this: We’re 
beginning again, dear, you and I. We used to 


play together and keep house together, but - 


now—now we’re going to plan and work and 
do our bit to help build up the new and better 
world that’s coming, and we’re going to do it— 
together!” 
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the well-groomed woman. 


Sold everywhere by leading dea 
ers, supplied in guest cake size by | 
popular hotels, the favorite soap of 


the army and navy, at home and 
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; in the kitchen 


: dont over heat 
i fuel in ware 
that saves heat 

bake- dont fry- 
Sfood 


save meat. fats 
and sugar 
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‘Our allies need hee 


Better Baking 
with Less Fuel 


ALF the heat in your oven goes to waste when 
ou use old fashioned baking ware. Metal keeps 
eat from the food just as an iron shutter keeps 

out sunlight. But just as a window pane lets in the full 
warmth ofsunlight, all the oven heat floods through Pyrex. 


Pyrex, the glass which withstands highest oven 
temperatures, makes possible a new kind of baking — 
better baking, with half the fuel. 


Food Economies a Real Pleasure 


Pyrex not only uses all the oven heat but makes 
left-overs, otherwise wasted, appetizing and delicious. 

_ In a Pyrex casserole, meats cook so thoroughly, re- 
taining every bit of savory juice, that you can use the 
cheaper cuts—cuts you never thought of buying before. 

All breads baked in Pyrex are lighter and rise 
higher—pies have under crust crisp and brown just like 
the top. You can leave out half the shortening because 
Pyrex bakes more thoroughly. 


Durability Only One of Many Advantages 


Pyrex never absorbs odors, never discolors, chips, 
dents nor wears out and is so easy to clean. Do not 
be afraid Pyrex will break. It is guaranteed against 
breakage in the oven. With reasonable care it lasts 
indefinitely as good as new. 


Pyrex helps you to save metal as well as fuel and 
food. Use your of om glass dishes three times a day in bak- 
ing and serving. Everythingcomes onthe table piping hot. 


A Million Women are Cooking in 
Pyrex Every Day 
They know that it bakes more thoroughly, more 
evenly, and with much less fuel than other wares. Pyrex 


is not a fad nor a luxury but a real and constant help to 
every loyal, capable housewife. 


Send us your address and the name of your dealer. We will 
mail you ‘‘New Facts About Cooking,’’ describing the wonderful 
new Pyrex way of baking and how Pyrex helps you save. 
Pyrex Sales Division, 400 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y. 


Corning Glass Works 
World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
Corning, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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My Day in Court 


Ke (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Moreand more frequently a gentleman finan- 
cially involved is privileged to decide whether 
he shall be tried by judge or jury. Why is 
there not a similar right to decide for public or 
private trial? In conspicuous murder cases the 
sensation-seeking crowds are excluded. Why 
may not all criminal cases exclude the attend- 
ance of those not immediately concerned? 

There is another side: That bright-eyed, 
boyish Patrick Moran, sitting across the aisle 
from me waiting all day to testify for old Mrs. 
Mularsky—what of permitting him—no, forc- 
ing him to hear the details of that story dragged 
from the lips of a girl and bandied as technical 
data between several learned gentlemen of the 
law? Serve as a lesson to him—that shadowy 
dollar and a half a week casually imposed by a 
bored judge? 

Why, O lawyers? Just because? 

It was now twelve-thirty, and recess was 
called till one-fifteen. I rose tense, shocked, 
wretchedly tired. Perhaps I had dreamed the 
nightmare. But asI passed out, this time suc- 
cessfully negotiating the circuitous channel be- 
tween cuspidors, I saw for the first time a long 
grim cage of steel and wire stretching across 
the rear wall. I halted abruptly and stared. 

My tipstaff, on his way to lunch, and feeling 
no grudge against me for having insulted me in 
his official capacity, paused to explain: ‘‘For 
jail prisoners awaiting trial, ma’am; these are 
bail cases to-day.” 

you mean’”’—my lips w-e dry—‘“‘ that 
they are herded in there and displayed like 
animals in the zoo, to hear one another’s trials 
while they are waiting for their own?” 

“Well, so to speak—yes,’”’ he agreed in sur- 
prise. The point of view was new. to him. 

There will be no human cages in the courts 
of justice when women have remodeled them. 
And since women and babies have to come to 
court as witnesses, as wives, as mothers, as 
prisoners, there will be some provision in an 
anteroom for their comfort, their protection, 
their privacy during the waits that seem in- 
evitable. 

Is it not a great pity that these women— 
frequently the very women that we wish to 
“Americanize”—should meet with indiffer- 
ence, discomfort, indecent publicity, should be 
the victims of official lassitude and sometimes 
even brutality in perhaps their only direct con- 
tact with the government of their new coun- 
try? Their past experience with officialdom 
probably leads them to expect nothing better. 
Yet isn’t this a great opportunity missed? A 
city or town through its lower courts could win 
loyalty to standards of cleanliness and decency 
and humaneness by its handling of the adult 
foreigner, man or woman, who is too often its 
guest in some unhappy capacity. Does our 
country throughout so fail in this its direct 
contact? Are the enlightenment, the social 
vision, the far-reaching humanity that inspire 
the ideals of the Juvenile and the Domestic 
Relations Courts confined to these occasional 
if significant experiments in our great cities? 
Are they all localized in a few official centers? 


T ONE-FIFTEEN our case was called. 

Not till then did I actually realize that 

I was to step from the audience right into this 

melodrama. Panic held me nerveless. I saw 

mistily, and voices reached me through foggy 
distances. 

Old Mrs. Mularsky sat there, at first quite 
dumb. Her sketchy English fortunately de- 
serted her in this crisis, necessitating an inter- 
preter; and I could see that this chance to tell 
her story to just one person, in her own lan- 
guage, was as solid land beneath her feet in the 
midst of a chaotic and threatening ocean. 

Directly below the witness stand sat Miss 
Ella Black with her lawyer, an ill-shapen moun- 
tain of a man, of volcanic nature. Crouched 
over a small table, his great, square, red face 
almost immobile between his fat shoulders, his 
little eyes unwinkingly fixed on the stand, he 
shouted irritating, apparently irrational ques- 
tions at the old woman six feet away, questions 
which the unimpassioned little interpreter 
transmitted in a gentle, uninflected voice. 

Probably it was funny. There was consider- 
able laughter as Mrs. Mularsky stuck to her 
story of the pillowcase and the funeral in ex- 
planation of having so large a sum on the person 
of so ill-dressed a woman; for the discrepancy 
was ushered forth with a bellow by Miss 
Black’s lawyer. There was more laughter 
when Mrs. Mularsky admitted she could not 
produce witnesses to prove that she possessed 
the sixty dollars. 

I heard my name called. Somehow I made 
my way to the front. I obediently lifted my 
hand and then placed it ona grimy Bible while 
a brass-buttoned throat muttered, ‘‘ You do 
swear t’ell t’ruth t’oletruth ’n’othin but’ruth 
selpy God,” and turned languidly away. I 
stood there. All around me eyes—sleepy from 
the jury box; calculating from the legal moun- 
tain below me; defiant from Miss Ella Black; 
from the rear, malicious curiosity, bleary in 
places, above jaws rhythmically exercising in 
behalf of the gorgeous cuspidors. I saw a tip- 
staff interrupt the monotonous regularity of his 
mouthing to shake and reprove a languorous 
old fellow that had huddled down for his after- 
noon nap. Sleeping is evidently contempt of 
court, but one is encouraged to spit in the face 
of the law! 


HE prosecuting attorney, in businesslike, 
gentlemanly tones, began to question me as 
carefully, as circumstantially as though I were 
a child in understanding. I was grateful to 
him, and by dint of fixing my eyes on his face 
and forming my words slowly, I succeeded in 
answering truthfully and clearly. It was not 
so bad after all. 
Suddenly he seemed entirely through with me, 
and with the brief phrase ‘‘Cross-examine” 


delivered me over to the violence of the volcano, 
who bullied me with his eyes for a moment 
before he trained his great voice on me. He 
started out with that amused hostility that he 
unerringly knew to be most disconcerting to a 
woman like myself. 

““Madam, you are convinced that this purse 
with sixty dollars in it belonged to Mrs. Mu- 
larsky.” He held it up. ‘Did you see her 
holding it previous to dropping it?” 

“T did not see Mrs. Mularsky till I saw the 
purse slip down between them, saw Miss 
Black pick it up, and saw Mrs. Mularsky miss 
it and start after Miss Black “ad 

“What is the basis of your conviction that 
the purse and the money belonged to Mrs. 
Mularsky and not to Miss Black?” 

““Why, I saw her miss it, and I naturally 
supposed 

“You have no business to suppose anything 
on the witness stand!” he roared. ‘‘ You are 
here to tell what you know. We are not con- 
cerned with your mental processes, but with 
your information. You say you did not see the 

urse actually in the possession of Mrs. Mu- 
arsky 

I managed to shake my head no. 

“Why are you on the stand to-day? Why 
did you offer to testify in this case?” He 
crouched still lower and clutched the edge of 
the table, as though he were considering throw- 
ing it at me. 

I found my voice: ‘‘ Because I wanted to see 
Mrs. Mularsky get justice; because I thought 
I ought ij 

“Ah!” He sprang at me. ‘You have no 
business to think. Think’s not a word we use 
here. You are on the stand to-day from sym- 
pathy for an old woman from whom you think 
sixty dollars were stolen. You are not here 
then because you saw Ella Black take a purse 
which you know without the shadow of a doubt 
to belong to Mrs. Mularsky!” 

“‘T have every reason to believe that 

“The witness stand is no place for reasons 
or beliefs. Facts are ali that concern us here, 
madam. That will do.” And I was peremp- 
torily motioned away. 


Pes MORAN, too, obediently lost his 
temper and grew sullen and confused under 
the topsy-turvydom of cross-examination. Re- 
duced to lowest terms, he saw a young woman 
at that store at that counter at that hour pick 
up a purse and start out, and an old woman 
who’d been beside her suddenly look scared 
and hunt and then chase the young woman. 
No, he couldn’t positively identify now. If 
they’d had the same clothes—alas for old Mrs. 
Mularsky, dressed in spring calico for court! 
And the sprightly check and the vivid hat of 
Miss Ella Black took on a new significance. 

A few scared neighbors witnessed to the 
good character of Mrs. Mularsky. A boarder 
testified that he had often seen her carry a 
purse that “looked like that.” And the case 
for the commonwealth was closed. 

The emotions plunging through my body 
gradually crystallized into calm, intelligent 
anger. I heard Ella Black, supported by a 
‘lady friend,” identify the purse as her own. 
I heard a succession of ill-looking men and 
women, whose very recommendations were an 
indictment, testify to her good character. 
When the prosecuting attorney questioned 
the characters of the character witnesses and 
brought to light certain unsavory data in Miss 
Black’s history, it precipitated a sharp battle. 
Miss Black’s lawyer claimed that some ques- 
tions put by the prosecuting attorney were 
“immaterial—hearsay and irrel’vant.” The 
judge came to life and upheld the objection, 
and the coincidence that Miss Black was un- 
fortunate enough to have been wrongly sus- 
pected twice before was not allowed to have 
any weight with the gentlemen of the jury. 


” 


Ne the prosecuting attorney summed up 
his case calmly and clearly, and at the last 
pointed to old Mrs. Mularsky with a plea for 
justice. 

Miss Black’s lawyer then lifted himself to 
his feet and addressed the jury. Mrs. Mular- 
sky proved to be a designing old woman; Miss 
Black an innocent and unfortunate young girl, 
of excellent repute, as had just been shown. 
Of the two principal witnesses for Mrs. Mu- 
larsky, one was a lady who with all due respect 
had quite obviously been betrayed into a 
blunder by her easily aroused sympathies. 
The other was an Irish lad, well-meaning and— 
“but you know the Irish, gentlemen” (the 
foreman had Erin writ large on his features), 
“quick to form generous judgments and always 
tender-hearted ”? There was much more 
of it, delivered with gesticulations, swelling 
veins, chuckles, denunciatory shouts, pleading 
sentimentality, and a final flattering, emo- 
tional appeal to their common sense that I 
could see made each one of them feel himself 
every inch a judge. 

After an earnest reply from the prosecuting 
attorney, who could not faze the spellbound 
jury, the judge in the gown made a neat, im- 
partial charge that I could fancy delivered 
from an unwavering balance on a high-fence 
rail, And ten minutes later the twelve good 
men and true pronounced Miss Ella Black not 
guilty. The verdict was inevitable. How can 
you expect twelve ordinary, everyday men to 
withstand flattery and emotional appeal cun- 
ningly disguised as impartial logic, the dis- 
guise the subtlest flattery of all? 

Half a dozen cases, whose witnesses had been 
waiting all day, were hastily “‘continued”— 
it was two-thirty—and court was adjourned. 
I sat motionless while the room emptied 
quickly, leaving only Patrick Moran trying to 
explain to Mrs. Mularsky what had happened. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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= What Garnishing Does 


Note Alice Bradley’s Fifteen Unique Suggestions 


The great dietetic reason for garnishing with lemons lies in the salts and acids that give 
lemons their delicious tang. For these salts and acids are natural digestive aids—a fact recognized 
by all physicians. This fact is important because complete nutrition comes only from digested foods. 

A slice of lemon is more than a decorative garnish. Its healthful juice, when used in place 
of vinegar on fish and vegetables, is a digestive aid. Thus a garnish of lemons is not only attractive 
but useful as well. Serve lemon juice with at least one food at every meal, and all the other foods 
are thus increased in efficiency. 

There’s more, therefore, than the attractive appearance of meals to recommend garnishing 
with lemons. The juice from a lemon garnish— Nature’s vinegar—furnishes a zestful sauce that 
makes foods more wholesome and delicious. 

In fact, the cheaper cuts of meat, which are often the most nutritious, can be served with 
approval if well garnished. 


Many authorities say that we could eat less and be healthier if we would digest what we consume. 


So garnishing with lemons not only makes meals more efficient and attractive, but permits 
economy in the use of cheaper foods and smaller portions. 


Send for Alice Bradley’s Suggestions 
30,000 Women Have Already Written for Them 


Miss Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, has designed 15 
attractive lemon garnishes especially for us. Several are reproduced in color on the recipe cards 
which we offer in the panel below. Send for the cards or ask for our f¥ee book ‘Sunkist Recipes’’ 
which contains the 15 unique designs, 


S CALIFORNIA | Recipe Card Offer 


Send 10c (12c if you live in Can- he 
ada) and we will send you a set of t i 
24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist nee 
Recipe cards. Each dish pictured in ia 
Shows to serve oranges 
and lemons in the most attractive 
Uniformly Good Lemons ways. Also lemon garnishes. Just v4 es 
right size for recipe card box. if 
California’s Sunkist Lemons are best for garnishing. They are waxy, For 50c (75c if you live in Can- _ 
clean and bright ; juicy and tart; and firm, tender and practically 
seedless, which makes them easiest to cut in neat designs. They cost any advertising on it, 100 blank cards 4 os 
no more than other lemons, and are sold in all first-class stores. and 23 index cards, all prepaid. a 


Alwa:’s serve lemons with your oysters, fish and meats. And try 


~ lemon juice instead of vinegar on beans, spinach and other vegetables. is limited and this offer may not 
be repeated, so send for your choice 


. . . now. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,500 Growers 
DEPT. E-53, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Mayonnaise Dressing 
Also Producers of Sunkist Oranges and Sunkist Marmalade ¥. ceaspoon mustard 


teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon powdered sugar 
Few grains cayenne 
1 egg yolk 
2 tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice 
3 % cup olive or peanut oil 
ty 
Sift together, mustard. salt, sugar and 


™ - cayenne; add egg yolk and one-half teaspoon : 
Sunkist lemon juice While surring con 


§ santly. add, drop by drop, three teaspoons 
A of oil; then add oil in a fine steady stream 
continuing the beating. and thinning cccas- 

— sonally with lemon juice, until all the of 


and lemon juice are used, 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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Not dry—but fresh- 
grated and canned 
in its own rich coco- 
nut milk. 


Everybody just loves this novel dessert: 


COCONUT PRUNE DELIGHT 
Delicious, and easily made 
1 can Baker’s Fresh-Grated Coconut 
1 Ib. Prunes 


Drain milk from coconut, as shown. Wash prunes carefully 
and soak in cold water. Bring to a boil in same water as soaked. 
Simmer 1 hour. ‘Remove pits. Fill each with a teaspoon of 
drained coconut. Serve with the prune juice, boiled down witk a 
bit of lemon peel, or with whipped cream and a sprinkling of nut- 
meg. Save the coconut milk; rich encugh for baking or cooking. 


You can make so many new 
and delightful things with 

Baker’s Canned Coconut. The 
coconut milk is right in the | 
can, together with the fresh- on 
grated coconut. It’s just like for a full-size can. 

the fresh nut—but without 

the trouble of cracking and 

grating. Has all the luscious 
tenderness and delicious flavor 
everybody loves so. Won’t 
you buy a can soon—you’ll 
really like it mighty well. 


THe FRANKLIN Baker Co., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Manufacturers also of Baker’s Shredded Coconut, in cartons 


Canned — in its own milk —— fresh 


MY DAY IN COURT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


But Moran could never explain it to 
a Mrs. Mularsky. I had drawn money that 
morning. I hastily counted out sixty dollars, 
walked over and thrust it into her gnarled fist 
and hurried out. My impulse was not entirely 
noble. Chagrin over my failure on the stand 
and shame for my beloved city in its deal- 
ings with the old Hungarian woman predomi- 
nated over any concern for the glory of her 
funeral. 

Why is there no one ina court room whose 
business it is to instruct witnesses in the rules 
of evidence? It was my natural ignorance of 
a few of its fundamental laws that laid me 
open to that cross-examination which so put 
me in the wrong that I could not speak the 
truth that was in me. That course is undoubt- 
edly followed in great legal battles, where 
much is involved. But what about these lesser 
cases of the ignorant poor, where the common- 
wealth’s responsibility is in direct ratio to their 
helplessness? 


N THE corridor I met Sam White, a young 

lawyer known as “‘rising.””? While he audibly 
wondered what I was doing there, I studied his 
pleasant, easy prosperity and instantly knew 
that it was not to Sam that I could open my 
heart. So I lightly sketched the case. Sam 
thought it an excellent joke, and asked who 
defended Miss Black. 

I described him, and Sam said: “Oh, yes, 
Sterret’s a jury artist. He usually wins those 
cases of his.” 

So there are specialists in defending pick- 
pockets? 

“There was a woman there whose case had 
been postponed three times, and she lost her 
day’s wages every time. Why was that?” I 
demanded. 

“Well,” Sam drawled, ‘‘maybe the lawyer 
for the other side was trying a case in some 
other court room, possibly one of the civil 
courts.” 

“But what about the waste of time and 
money for the poor people—and the lawyers? 
Can’t those idle bluecoats be made useful, if 
only as messenger boys? Isn’t there any con- 
nection between the programs in the different 
court rooms, any central place where the cases 
are all registered?” 

“None whatever.’”’ Sam accepted it cheer- 
fully. ‘You see,” he went on as to a child, 
“you never can tell how long a case will last, 
an hour or a week.” 

“Nevertheless,’”’ I replied, “‘a country that 
can produce an Edison and a Burbank ought 


to find a man that can invent some way 
” 


“Tf you will have the truth,” Sam grew con- 
fidential, ‘‘over half the time they prefer to 
have their case tried by some other judge; soa 
witness gets ill or the lawyer can’t be found. 
It’s easy!” 

I postponed the conjecture invited by this 
statement and hurried on: ‘‘ Who are all those 
horrible men who lounge in the back of the 
room?” 

“The ‘court lice’ ye have always with ye,” 
breathed Sam devoutly. 

“And cuspidors?”’ I added. 

cuspidors—cuspidors, of course,”? was 
his solemn assurance. 

I could not keep it up, and burst out: “But 
why ? 

‘Just because,” laughed Sam. 

“Tn all courts?” I persisted. 

criminal courts,’”’ was the careless re- 
sponse. ‘‘There’s one court room that would 
suit you, though. Judge Morton, up in Do- 
mestic Relations, has his tipstaff trained to dis- 
courage everyone that has no direct connection 
with a case docketed for the day. And as 
to cuspidors,” he chuckled, “it’s a petticoat- 
ridden court, you must know, with a large staff 
of woman probation officers as well as men; 
and they do say that the chief woman stumbled 
over so many cuspidors so often and so noisily 
that finally the judge broke his own rule against 
shouting in his room and violently ordered 
them out never to return.” 


“So a judge has a good deal of authority in - 


his own court room, even over the manners of 
his lawyers!” I exclaimed. 

“Vou’re getting in deep,’’ Sam grinned com- 
fortably. ‘‘ You never would let well enough 
alone.” 


UT is it well enough? I am not so foolish as 

to set my inexperienced self up as a judge 
of a great social institution such as the law of 
our country. What I saw and heard during 
“‘my day in court” does not necessarily destroy 
my respect for it, any more than an exposure 
of fraud in ward politics induces loss of faith 
in a republican form of government. Yet the 
House of Justice is a great, ill-shapen structure, 
a hodge-podge example of the architecture of 
successive centuries, cluttered with broken, 
outworn furniture of bygone ages, its corridors 
musty, dark, unsavory, unsanitary. It exists 
to-day as a huge pile, the result of unthinking 
acceptance of the past, of unreasoning loyalty 
to the God of Things as They Used to Be. 

The House of Justice—like the other man- 
sions of government—has for centuries suc- 
ceeded in the male line. 

But now? 

We women have not the masculine tradi- 
tions, but we are coming into our coinheritance 
of this ancient House, as of the other mansions 
of government. 

I end with a prophecy. 

Though my encounter with Sam White was 
in the main discouraging, I may thank him for 
my first news item in the Bulletin of the Future. 
You will notice that one woman, in her indirect, 
stumbling, feminine way, has already begun to 
house-clean one small corner of the law. It was 
an enlightened judge—all honor to him—that 
ordered cuspidors to move out and “court 
lice” to stay out of his court room. But is 
there any doubt that in both instances there 
was—the woman behind the judge? 


 »UNDER-MUSLINS 


SPECIAL FOR FEBRUARY 


“DOVE” Night Gown No. 450. Tai- 
lored, slip-over style made of fine white 
with attractive de- 
sign of feather-stitching and hemstitch- 
ing in blue or pink thread. Two ribbon 

ws and shirring at bust. Matches 
“DOVE” Envelope Chemise No. 451 
shown here. We cannot fill mail orders, 
but can tell you the nearest store that 
sells these and other new “DOVE” styles. 


IMPLICITY that is smart, 
elaboration that is just 
enough to please good taste— 
these and assurance of long 
service are always found in 


“DOVE” Under-muslins, 
Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 


D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 
“‘World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins” 
45-51 West 2Ist St.. New York 


An American product adopted by America’s soci- 
ety leaders, Freeman’s Face Powder for 40 years 
has been the choice of discriminating women. ¢ 
so cents (double quantity) for all tints at all toilet; 
counters, or send 4 cents for miniature box. 4 


reemans 


FACE POWDER 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 


4 
PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 
books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 


SEND 2% BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans 
California Homes 
—notedforcomfort, beaityand 
’ adaptability to any «!imate, 
esentativeCal.!iomes 
53 Plans, $2500 to$7 1000, 00 
“‘West Coast Bungalows 
2 72 Plans, $1200to $2500, 60 
“Little Bungalo*s 
0 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40 


Money back if not satisfied 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 701 Henne Bldg.,Los Angeles 


LL Koh-i-noor Fastener Premium cou- 
pons are void on and after Nov. 15,!918. 
Waldes & Company, 137-5th Avenue, N. Y: 


OU CAN establish a good business of your own by taking 


the agency for our line of House Dresses and Piece Goods 


Easily sold. Good profits. Experience unnecessary. 54" 
ples free. Exclusive territory. Write now. 


DELMAR CO., _—1478 Williamsbridge Road, New York 
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Sunny, loving, happy children are healthy 
children. Keep them well and help them to 
- build sturdy constitutions, by giving them 


It contains the very elements a child needs to build flesh, 
bone and muscle. Their digestive organs get a gentle 
stimulus from Ralston which promotes normal action. 


Children love Ralston—the natural wheat flavor tempts 
their appetites and they call for more. 
Ralston is blended with barley. It is a real factor in food 


saving —one cup makes a delicious breakfast for six. 
In checkerboard packages only, at your grocer's. 


NET WEIGHT POUNDS 


BPURINA 


STERILIZED 


Purina Branzos 


is more than bran. It provides the nourishing wheat ele- 
ments, as well as the laxative properties of bran. Makes tasty, 
wholesome muffins, porridge, hurry-ups, bread, etc. Mixed 
half and half with Ralston, it is especially delicious. Sold 
in checkerboard packages, at your grocer'’s. 


¥ 

1 a 

We use the whole of the wheat mn RALSTON 


making our wholesome foods. 
Ralston Purina Mills, 810 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


% 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BTON PURINA CO. | 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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Cooking—Pastries—Bread 
and Cakes—Puddings 


ROBABLY you too are one. of the women 
who are finding new and delicious uses for 
corn starch every day—in fact, for every meal. 
Women all over the country are having won- 
derful success with Argo Corn Starch in scores 


of delightful recipes. 


Not alone smooth, creamy gravies and sauces, and simple 
puddings—but crisp, delicate pastries; flaky rolls, bread 
and biscuits; rich, tender cakes and cake fillings; and 
desserts that many housewives have never thought it pos- 


sible to make at home. 


Here are three recipes you will like to try. .Argo is the 
corn starch to use— because of its extreme purity: and 


delicacy. 


Pie Crust 


Take 14 cup flour, with 4 cup Argo Corn Starch, 

Y% teaspoonful baking powder, two tablespoonfuls 

Mazola, 4 cup cold water, 4 teaspoonful salt. 

Sift flour, corn starch and baking powder in a bowl, add 
shortening, rub fine through flour, add last water and 
salt. Turn on to board, roll lengthwise till smooth and 
use as desired. 


Orange Cream Pie 


1 tablespoonful Argo Corn Starch 
34 cup water 


Rind 14 orange 
Juice | orange 
\% tablespoonful sugar Juice 44 lemon 
1 tablespoonful Karo Yolks of 2 eggs 
Place in saucepan over the fire the corn starch, water, 
sugar and Karo. Boil five minutes. Remove from fire, 
add yolks, orange rind and juice of lemon and orange, 
mix well. 
Line a greased pie pan with a very thin pie crust. Brush 


oil from corn. Wi 


Will you send us your favorite Corn Starch Recipes ? 
Thousands of Argo users would be glad to know them. , 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. E, P. O. Box 161 


out with beaten egg and sprinkle with bread crumbs. 
Pour in above mixture and bake in medium oven till 
crust is light brown. 

Beat the whites very, very stiff; add one tablespoonful 
powdered sugar. Arrange by spoonfuls on top of pie and 
set in hot oven to brown a nice color to suit taste. Serve 


cold. 
Parkerhouse Rolls 


2 cups flour 1 cup lukewarm milk 
1 cup Argo Corn Starch 1 teaspoonful Mazola 
1 teaspoonful salt Yolk of 1 egg 
1 yeast cake 

Sift flour, corn starch and salt in a bowl, add Mazola, 
then the yeast mixed with milk, next yolk of egg. Beat 
10 minutes. Then turn on to board, add flour and knead 
till dough is firm but does not stick to hands. Place in 
the bowl, cover and let rise to double its bulk. Then turn 
out on board. Cut out about one inch thick in fancy 
shapes, put on greased pans, let rise to double size and 
bake till done, in medium heated oven. 


New York City 


' KARO is a delicious syrup. It not arly conserves sugar, but adds ma- 
terially to the delicac ve your cooking. @ MAZOLA is the fine, pure 
sates ul for shortening, frying and salad dressing. 
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The Child in Her New Dress 


Designs by Eleanor T. Baker 


te 


| 2083 

HERE are times when even one’s favorite doll is pushed to the background, % 
as when one has a particularly new and pretty blue chambray dress which 7 

she is anxious to reveal, as in thé case of the little person on the left above. 
This dress (No. 2083) has a quite new buttoned collar and ctfffs, nice slit pockets 
and a tucked front, all of spotless white piqué. It comes in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Not one whit less pleased with her frock is the tiny miss next in order, who has 
aligned her activities exclusively with the motor service of the Red Cross. Pale 
pink ,soisette made her smart little dress with the yoke and sleeves cut in one 
(No. 2081), topped off with a monk’s collar just like mother’s, and no end of 
pretty buttons running down onto the skirt and even trimming the sleeves. 
Sizes, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

No. 2062 will help mother in making big enough those dresses which little folks 
on the way to growing up quickly can’t even get an arm in the second season. 
It is made of soft Belgian blue linen, extending up in buttoned tabs from the 
skirt and sleeve ends onto the fine white dimity body and sleeve tops. Sizes, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Forthe exhilarating exercise of skipping rope, nothing could 
be more accommodating than a loose, one-piece dress (No. 2077) like the one 
here on the right, made of pale green silk and cotton Georgette crépe, with pretty 
square ornament made of blue braid. Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 

No girl could be blamed for leaving home, even at the immature age of 
six, if she possessed such a lovely hat and coat as is worn by the little person 
who is waving her farewells below on the right. Her coat (No. 2082) is made of 
dust-color wool jersey with big loose set-in raglansleeves and cuffs and a pretty 
draped scarf collar of velours. Sizes, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

The little suit below (No. 2073), of tan corduroy and pongee silk, is sure to 
be a favorite with manly little boys, as the jacket has such a businesslike way 
of buttoning right onto the top of the knickerbockers. Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 

Centered below is one of those simple play 
dresses (No. 2079) which will please mother, as it 
is cut in so few pieces and is quite easy to make. 
Navy blue linen smartly contrasted with white 
piqué collar and cuffs, trimmed with buttoned tabs, 
makes this dress very becoming. Sizes, 2, 4 and 6. 

Now that good sturdy materials for children’s 
dresses are so expensive, mother is usually pleased 
to find a design in style which will énable her to 
use up short ends of good materials left over from 
other dresses. , Just such a pretty and simply cut 
design (No. 2075) is illustrated on the right below. 
White Jinen is set in at the front, buttoned down 
at the yoke line, and from underneath a sash of the 
linen crosses, slips through slits and ties in back. 
Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
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When ‘Luck’? 
Vanished 
from Baking 


**Luck”’ ceased to be 

a factor in baking when 
Ryzon introduced /eve/ 
measurements in the 
use of baking powder. 
You simply can’t fail 

if you use Ryzon, the 
Perfect Baking Pow- 
_ der and the Ryzon Bak- 
ing Book as directed. 
Ryzon itself is absolute- 
ly dependable and the 
Ryzon recipes prevent 
the least inaccuracy. 


Every measurement is 
/evel and this means 
that not one teaspoon- 
ful of any ingredient is 
wasted. 


Ryzon is 40 cents a 
pound. The new 
Ryzon Baking Book 
(original price $1.00) 
containing 250 prac- 
tical recipes, many of 
conservation value, and 
others easily adapted to 
present day needs, will 
be mailed postpaid 
upon receipt of 30 
cents in stamps or coin, 
except in Canada. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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The NuBone Stay The NuBone Stay 
Unlike any other, bends Will not break, will not 
edgewise as freely as rust, will not take a 


flarwise, and length- permanent bend. Guar- 
ens or shortens like ee é anteed to fully support 


rubber. any figure. 
You Can Wash. 


li Done Gotsets 


Did you know that such supremely sty/ish corsets could also 
be so remarkably practical? Unless you have worn NuBone 
Corsets you probably do not know that everything in style, 
practicality and comfort can be had in the same pair of corsets. 
And they are economical because they outwear two pairs of 
the ordinary kind. 


It’s Because of the Stays! 


The NuBone Stay is nothing less than a marvel of flexibility 
and strength. It is made from three to five strands of finest 
piano wire, interwoven in such way that it bends edgewise just 
as freely as flatwise. Because of this it lies flat to your figure 
in every position you assume. No thrusting of sharp ends or 
edges against you or against your gown. We guarantee in 
writing that if a NuBone Stay should rust or break within one 
year, a new pair of corsets will be given you free. 


You can easily see why NuBone Corsets mean comfort—and 
not only comfort, but freedom, ease, grace and good health. 
Each pair is scientifically and artistically constructed for the 
woman who is to wear it. NuBone Corsets are never sold in 
stores. A trained corsetiére calls at your home and secures 
complete data of your figure, from which the corsets are made; 
later she delivers them to you, and adjusts them. 


Send for the NuBone Book 


We have prepared a handsome book in which the principal figure types 
are illustrated and their corset requirements discussed. Every reader of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal should have a copy because it goes quite deeply 
into the subjects of Figure and Corsetry—in addition to its complete de- 
scription of the NuBone Corset. Write for your copy today. 


The NuBone Corset Company 
21 Center St. Corry, Pa. 


THE PROFESSOR 
GOES TO WAR 


\ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Tue Court: Silence! Objection overruled. 

THE Jupce ApvocaTEe: Were you certain 
of his intentions at the times and dates not 
mentioned? 

Mr. Upton: I was. 

Tue Court: Objection sustained. 

CounsEt: Thank you, sir. 

Tue Court: But I’m sure he’s guilty any- 
how. Let the record stand. 

Tue Jupce ApvocaTeE: That is all for the 
prosecution. 

CounsEL: Gentlemen of the Jury, the wit- 
ness is as big a liar almost as my criminal 
client. Not one of his statements is true. 

THE Jupce ApvocaTte: Admirably put. 
Call the other six witnesses for the United 
States. . 


Six witnesses called and sworn. 


THE Jupce ApvocaTEe: Witnesses, do you 
agree with Mr. Upton? 

WITNESSES: We do. 

THe Jupce ApvocaTe: Is the prisaner 
guilty? 

WITNESSEs: Yes, sir. 

THE JupGcE ApvocaTE: That is all. 

CouNSEL: Witnesses, are you certain of 
this prisoner’s guilt? 

WITNESSES: Yes, sir. 

CounsEL: Do you all remember what you 
had for supper on February 21, 1903? 

WITNESSES: No, sir. 

CouNSEL: Yet, although you are uncertain 
as to that fact, you stand here and say you are 
certain of this rascal’s guilt? 

WITNESSES: Yes, sir. 

CounseLt: Then he must be guilty indeed. 
That is all, sir. 

Tue Jupce ApvocaTeE: That is all for the 
prosecution. Are there any witnesses for the 
defense? 

THE CRIMINAL: Yes, indeed. Please call 

Tue Court: Is a prisoner allowed wit- 
nesses too? 

THE Jupce ApvocaTe: It has been done, 
but it’s not the usual thing, as you are aware, 
Your Honor. 

THe CrimMInAL: Why — 

Tue Court: Silence! How dare you speak? 
You—you traitor! You—thing! 

Tue CRIMINAL: We always have witnesses, 
sir! (Laughter.) 

THE Court: Silence! Order in court! 

THE Jupce Apvocate: I believe we may 
safely allow him a witness. 

Tue Court: Very well, one witness. Whom 
shall we call for his witness? 

THE JupGEe ApvocaTE: I suggest his room 
orderly. 

CounsEL: If the Court please, the criminal 
has a witness chosen. 

Tue Court: The insolence of it! Does he 
expect to choose his own witnesses? 

THE JupGE Apvocate: There is even a prec- 
edent for that. 

Tue Court: Thisis incredible. Mr. Weath- 
erbeaten, do you mean 

THE CRIMINAL: Weatherbutton, sir! 

Tue Court: Precisely, Mr. Weatherbeans, 
then. Do you ask to choose your own witness? 
Think carefully; remember all you say will 
count against you. 

THe CRIMINAL: Weatherbutton, sir. I 
think I can name a witness agreeable to you, 
sir. 

Tue Court: Weatherbutton, to be sure. 
Sam Weatherbutton! Hm! Are you any rela- 
tion to the Maryland Weatherby’s? 

THE CRIMINAL: It isn’t the same name, sir. 
Mine is spelt W-e-a 

THe Court: Does Mr. Weatherbottoms 
believe the Court incapable of spelling? 

Tue CRIMINAL: My—no, sir. 

Tue Court: Then don’t spell; answer yes 
or no to my questions. 

THE CRIMINAL: Yes, sir. 

Tue Court: He says “‘yes, ”? remember it, 
gentlemen of the jury. Now which of my 
questions were you answering when you said 
yes? 

THe Criminat: Ah—none, sir; I was 
simply —— 

THE Court: Now, you are hedging. Come, 
come, what did you mean when you said yes? 

THe I meant I’d answer your 
questions yes or no, sir. 

THe Court: Very well. Did you think 
carefully before you committed these crimes? 

THE CRIMINAL: Yes—ah, that is, no, sir— 
ah—I mean, I didn’t commit any 

Tue Court: Answer yes or no. 

Tue Criminat: But I 

Tue Court: Silence! Answer! 

Crimtnat: I can’t 

Tue Court: Contempt of court, eh? You 
mean you refuse? 

THE CRIMINAL: No, sir. 

Tue Court: Then answer me. 

THE CRIMINAL: Yes, sir. 

THe Court: Very well. He has confessed. 
Now name your witness, if you wish. 

THE. CRIMINAL: Mr. McDermott, sir. 

Tue Court: Is Mr. McDermott present? 

Mr. McDermott: Here, sir. 

THE Court: Come forward and testify 
against this culprit. 

Mr. McDermott: Willingly, sir. 


Mr. McDermott sworn. 


CounsEL: Do you know this traitor’s repu- 
tation? 

Mr. McDermott: Yes, sir. 

CouNSEL: Have you ever heard it discussed ? 

Mr. McDermott: Yes, sir. 

CounsEL: By whom? 

Mr. McDermott: By himself, sir. 

Counse.t: Ah, you know him then? 

Mr. McDermott: No, sir; I’ve merely 


‘listened to him. 


CounsEL: What is his reputation? 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 


She Laces 
of Fair Women 


At all social affairs, the faces of fair 
women form the chief attraction 
Thousands of society women appreci 
ate that when the lights are brightly 
shining their complexions must be 
faultlessly fair and fresh. They have 
learned to enhance and preserve their 
complexion by the daily use of 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
The Kind Thal Keeps 


soothing,cleansing,refreshingand puri- 
fying. Its use is a dainty and delight- 
ful habit of delicacy and refinement. 


Tubes and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 

sailor. It is a comfort they 

need and will appreciate. 
Poudre Amourette: The powder that adds 
a final touch of softness to the skin. Looks 
natural, ~ son. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 
Both . Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre 


asane may be obtained of your dealer 
or by mail of us. Address 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building ow York 


DAGGETT=RAMSDELLS 


Its effect upon the skin is also so : 


Safeguard Your Baby 


These are days of conserva- 
tion. In thousands of American 
homes today the first step in the 
conservation of life in babyhood is 
found in the 


Northwestern 
Safety First High Chair 


with its health preserving white porcelain 
removable foodetray. Just a hot cloth 
keeps it clean and sterilized. Safety strap 
prevents.Dbaby climbing up or sliding out 
under tray. Wide flare of the chair legs 
prevents accidental tipping: Surely you'll 
not expose your child to the dangers of 
the unsanitary wooden tray high chair 
when a “Safety First’’ costs no more. 

Many Splendid Styles 

A style to mect any preference— 
in period or mission, wood or fibre. 
If your dealer won't supply you, we 
will. Send for war-time economy 
folder No. 60. 

Northwestern Mfg. Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Established 
18606 


@ Removable 
Tray Arm 


orhite Porce- 
lain Food Trey 


Safet 
Strap 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes odor of 
perspiration. 


‘‘Mum’’ does more—it 
neutralizes any body odor. 


25 cents, sold by nearly every drug- 
and department-store. 


“‘Mum" is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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3 HEIN, 


The house of Heinz 
stands squarely behind 
every Heinz product with 
authority to your grocer to 
return the full purchase 
price should any of the 
“57 Varieties’ for any 
reason fail to please you. 


ONE OF THE 


JARANTEED 4! 
COMPLY WITH! 
THROUGHOUT] 


HEINZ 


| 


MADE FROM FRESH 
RIPE TOMATOES, SPICES, 
GRANULATED CANE SUGAR| 
PURE VINEGAR, ONIONS,SAL’ 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR. 
HJ HEINZ CO. Pitrseurcn.USA 


MAKERS 


KETCHUP 


150Z.NET WT. 


57 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HJ HEINZ CO, PITSBURGH! Usa 


MAKE 
Bor 138 


Pat. OFF. 


HEINZ 
TOMATO KETCHUP 


Many plain but nourishing and inexpensive foods 
only need a little Heinz Tomato Ketchup to make 
a delicious dish at a very low cost. In these times 
when food economy is a national necessity Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup gives a delightful relish to the 
most simple meal. A combination of flavor garnered 
from fruit and vegetable, from sugar and vinegar, 
and spices, combined by chefs who know the 
uttermost secrets of successful seasoning — that’s 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 


Some of the 


INDIA 
» REWSH 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 
are packed in Canada 


The Professor Goes to War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


Mr. McDermott: Hopelessly bad. [My 
readers will imagine my distress! My only 
friend turned against me! ow that moment 
I began to lose hope.—E. S. W.] 

CounsEL: What do you know of his at- 
tempts to disseminate German propaganda? 

Mr. McDermott: He frequently has read 
it to me, sir, from his book. He once said: 
“We love Germany for her music, literature 
and art.” [This was a most false thing; for 
McDermott failed to complete the sentence in 
question, which continued: ‘But we can never 
pardon her crudeness and lack of manners in 
warfare.”’—E. S. W.] 

Tue Court: That settles it. He admitted 
a love for Germany. The trial is ended. The 
jury will decide upon-his guilt. Thumbs up or 
thumbs down? 

THe Court: Thumbs down. Erasmus 
Sambo Weatherbitten, you have been 

THE CRIMINAL: Erasmus Samuel Weather- 
button. 

THe Court: Erasmus, my son, you have 
been found guilty on the three charges already 
read to you. Have you anything to say before 
I pass sentence on you? 

THE CRIMINAL: Sir, I wish to plead 

Tue Court: Silence! I hereby sentence 
you, Sam E. Leatherbones, to death, and may 
heaven have mercy upon your soul! You will 
be shot at sunrise of the first rainy morning 
next week, 


ERE the record ends. Reading between 

the lines, you can perceive for yourself the 
terrible blunders, the hopeless prejudices, the 
snap judgments that convicted me. I was 
become a victim of war hatred! 

All hope gone, I collapsed into a chair, my 
face buried in my hands. A curious roar of 
exulting laughter echoed in my ears! Bitterly 
I reflected that now the world would never 
know the beauties of my “ Reflections.”” Per- 
haps, even, the first morning of that next week 
would be rainy, and I stsould never even have 
time to indite a brief ‘‘ Ballad of Squad-Room 
Gaol,” with which to make myself known. to 
posterity! 

My reflections were ended sharply by the 
opening of a door and a harsh voice. 

‘“*What does this mean? Why are the lights 
here after taps? Who did that shooting just 
now? You young men are all confined to camp 
over the week-end. The room orderly is re- 
duced. Confound it all, you’ll every one of 
you have to learn to obey orders before ‘you 
can stay in this army. Now get to bed, and 
get these lights out and your windows open in 
five minutes.” 


It was the instructor officer of the day. For 
a moment a wild hope gladdened my soul. 

I rushed to him, saluted, and asked: “Then 
it wasn’t official, sir?”’ 

“What wasn’t official?” 

““My—my trial—and my sentence?” 

He looked about at the statuesque figures of 
my court and jury, who stood at attention, 
even where they had sat in judgment a moment 
before. ‘What was your sentence,” he asked 
in a softer, more compassionate voice. 

“To be shot at sunrise the first rainy mori- 
ing next week.” I blurted forth the horrilje 
words, with a shudder. 

Immediately he straightened, glanced at me 
sternly and my last hope fled. “It’s official 5 
far as I am concerned,” he thundered ani, 
turning abruptly, left the room amid another 
outburst of exultant laughter. 


ND now I sit in momentary expectation of 
the Termination of All Existence. + For 
this is that ‘‘ Next Week” mentioned in my se: - 
tence, and although to-night is clear I know 
not what the morning may bring. forth. 

McDermott sits near me, eying me wit! 
compassion and, apparently, some remorse for 
his treachery. Daily he does this, while he 
carefully cleans his rifle and informs me he i; 
certain to be one of the squad. “TI shall miss,’ 
he says kindly, “forl couldn’ t bear to think ii 
was me. 

Whereupon I smile my cheeriest and assure 
him I don’t blame him. ‘‘We'must all do our 
duty as we see it,” say I, “and my only regre‘ 
is that I may not live to give my ‘ Reflections’ 
to the country.” 

Now I must dispatch this record to the 
peer authorities. In closing this ghastly 

istory, may I pause long enough to say I feel 
I am living in a dream, a terrible nightmare? 
At times I cannot but believe that Fate is 

laying some ghastly prank with me. It seems 
incredible that a man could be so entirely mis- 
judged, so hastily condemned, and upon such 
fragmentary evidence. Yet McDermott and 
all join in saying they are sorry, but the man- 
dates of the court must be obeyed. 

I realize it, and am resigned . . . re- 
signed. . . Yet, even as I write these final 
lines does a faint hope come to me. I dare not 
breathe it to a soul for fear it might cause hasty 
action. It is based on bare technicality, of 
course; yet the week is half gone and my last 
moment has not come. . 

Indeed—I tremble to think this—it may 
never come. My “ Reflections’? may yet be 
completed. For—and, oh, how I hope it 
doesn’t—it may not rain this week. 


Children’s 


Vinter Ills 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


If Baby Has a Dry Cough 


My baby, nine months old, has had a cough 
for three weeks and I cannot seem to break it 
up. It is a dry cough in his throat and he has 
no fever. Can you suggest anything for me to 
try? A Country MorTHER. 


Have you tried inhalations of steam? This 
is excellent for a dry cough, which usually 
means the trouble is in the larynx and not 
farther down in the chest. Use one teaspoon- 
ful of compound tincture of benzoin to one 
pint of boiling water, in an old teakettle if you 
have no regular croup kettle. You can elongate 
the spout of the teakettle by a stiff paper 
horn. Make a tent by throwing a sheet over 
the crib or baby carriage, then place the end of 
the horn or nose of the kettle so the steam pours 
in under the sheet. The baby should be left 
in the tent about fifteen minutes three times 
daily. He cannot go outdoors while this treat- 
ment is being given. 


Reddish-Purple Spots in the Cheeks 


My little girl one year old has two hard, 
reddish-purple spots in the middle of each 
cheek. They have been there some days now 
and do not seem to get any better. What are 
they and what shall I do? PuzZZLED. 


The little girl has probably been frostbitten. 
Apply an ointment of twenty drops of balsam 
of Peru in one ounce of petrolatum, or ten 
grains of ichthyol may be mixed with one 
ounce of petrolatum and gpplied twice daily. 


What May Cause Headaches 


For some weeks my eight-year-old boy has 
complained of headaches. He has just begun 
school again after the holidays and his head- 
aches are more frequent while studying. His 


bowels are all right and his digestion is good. 
He gets plenty of sleep and outdoor exercise so 
I cannot understand why his head should ache 
so much. Can you help me? H..G. &. 


Have you had his eyes tested? This may be 
the trouble as he has more headaches when 
studying than at othertimes. Possibly his eyes 
are being strained and need lenses. 


Relief for Earache 


What shall I do for earache in a baby two 
years old? I have dropped oil into the ear, 
but it does no good. She also is a mouth 
breather and has many colds. Mrs. P. B. 


Never drop oil or anything else into a child’s 
ear. Apply a hot flannel, a hot-water bag or 
a hot salt bag to the ear; or if this does not 
stop the pain, syringe the ear out with warm 
boric-acid solution. Probably the child has 
adenoids or large torisils and this causes the 
frequent colds and earache. If present they 
should be removed before middle-ear trouble 
can get started. 


Leg Pains May Mean Rheumatism 


Every winter my boy six years old com- 
plains of pains in his legs. Do you think these 
are ‘‘growing pains’? I cannot account for 
them. WorrieD. 


Most likely the child has rheumatism. You 
should have him wear warm flannels, eat no 
sweets and very little red meat. Milk and 
vegetable soups, buttermilk, green vegetables 
and cereals, with some fruits and simple milk 
desserts, should compose the chief part of his 
diet. A pinch of bicarbonate of soda added 
to his drinking water may also help. Have the 
child examined by a doctor as soon as possible 
to see if his heart and kidneys are all right. 


The Fatherless Children of France 


HE Great Heart of America was touched to its depths by the appeal in 

the Christmas HOME JOURNAL for the fatherless little ones of France. 
HOME JOURNAL readers were told that for every $36.50 sent Mr. Bok the 
fatherless child of a French soldier would be kept with his or her mother for 
a whole year. Many responses were expected, but not the flood that swept 
into the magazine office. Men and women telegraphed their contributions 
and the mail mounted higher and higher. : Such a revelation of the great 
human heart of America was never before made through any magazine. And 
for all the little ones of France so benefited, Thanks—Thanks—Thanks! 

—THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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They Wanted 
Jell-O 


Do you remember the dreadful disappointment 
it used to be in the old days at home when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples or pieplant 
pie, or something else that was too common, and you 
had expected ice cream or shortcake at least? 

Now the little folks want Jell-O, and it is so 
delicious, refreshing, pure and wholesome, so ‘‘eco- 
nomical”’’ and so easily prepared, that there is no 
reason why the little tots or anybody else should be 
disappointed in their dessert. 


Sugarless Desserts 

are made in perfection of Jell-O, and these sugarless 
Jell-O dishes do not require the use of eggs, cream 
or fats of any kind—any more than they require 
sugar or wheat—and they do not have to be cooked. 

To give you the best possible idea of ‘‘the Jell-O 
way’’ we will send you, free, a copy of the latest 
Jell-O Book, which gives full information on the 
subject, if you will send us your name and address. 

In every case of sickness or convalescence there 
is a period when feeding is a most important factor, 
and often it is found that Jell-O is the one particular 
dish which satisfies the craving for something re- 
freshing and revives the weakened appetite. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
At any grocer’s, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Roy, N. Y.,.5nd Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Of Just Granulated Hominy 
No Coarse Outer Coat—No Oily Germ 


= 


For Mush 


For Muffins 


For Pancakes 


You have used corn meal 
made of whole corn ground. 
Now try the new-day kind. 

The outer coat of the corn made 


the old-style coarse. The oily germ 
made it grow rancid. 


In Quaker Corn Meal we grind 
nothing but hominy — just the sweet, 
flinty part of the corn. 


We remove the outside coat and 


J 


remove the germ—over 40 per cent: 


of the corn. 


The result is a Corn Meal that 
looks its supremacy. The yellow 
looks like grains of gold, the white 
like marble dust. 


The foods it makes will surprise 
you. They are nothing like the 
old corn foods. 


Every granule is hominy only. 


Ask your grocer to show you a 
package—a sealed round package 
with top. See how inviting it looks 
—note its sweetness, its freshness, 
its freedom from grit. 


Once see it, once taste it, and 
you will not again use a lower- 
grade Corn Meal. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—I5c, Except in Far West 
Just Granulated Hominy—The Best 60% of the Corn 


- 


All Folks Love Hominy 


Another exquisite product is Quaker Hominy Grits. 
It has taught a million homes new love for hominy dainties. 


Serve it as a breakfast cereal, or in fritters, or in pan- 
cakes. Serve for dinner occasionally in place of potatoes. 


Hominy is a famous Southern dainty. You Northern 
people should learn how good it is. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy—1 5c, except in Far West 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


(2060) 


MILDRED CARVER, 
U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


And then there was the old commercial ability 
latent and to be developed, and under these 
favoring circumstances it did begin to sprout 
and grow. 

All day Mildred stayed at her work and at 
five o’clock made a dash for her train and, 
as she entered New York, was met by the 
motor and took up her old life again. There 
was time to dress for dinner; there were 
dances and theaters to go to; there was quite 
as much attention from men as she had re- 
ceived before; more of it perhaps. Her mother 
thought at first that it would be easy to divert 
her from the factory on occasion, but the 
year’s discipline in the Service held, and what 
social life she couldn’t get in the evenings she 
seemed willing to do without. 

All but one of her problems were solving 
themselves. She was doing something that 
she felt needed to be done, something that 
she liked to do and that interested her, some- 
thing that John Barton, still her prophet of 
industry, would approve; but Well, she 
sometimes thought of Nick coming back and 
saying to her how he loved her, in spite of his 
seeming neglect, and begging her to marry 
him, and of her saying, very stern and noble: 

“*No, Nick, the Mildred that you cared for 
is gone. It isn’t me you love. I have other 
plans that your wife couldn’t carry out. The 
he is going to be better fed because I have 
ived.” 

And Nick would go on with his life of idle 
pleasure, but always saying with Lord Tenny- 
son in his heart: 

“We needs must love the highest when we 
see it!” 


MN D then another picture showed her Nick 
being killed somewhere in Arizona, where 
he was supposed to be now—killed just be- 


cause he was careless or something—and her-: 


self going out to his grave on the lonely mesa 
and planting flowers about it and then going 
back, saddened, to her great work for the 
world; and every year she would go there on 
the same day. And her hair would gradually 
turn white, and people would look at her and 
whisper to one another: 

“See! That’s Mildred Carver. She’s the 
one who did the great work of introducing 
supersteel to the world. Oh, no, she never 
married. It is said that she once loved a 
young man, and he died; but of course nobody 
really knows. Such a sad and noble face!” 

And there was another picture of herself, 
cut off by an untimely death, brought about 
in some undefined way in the pursuit of her job. 
And as she lay cold and still, Nick came and 
looked at her and the slow, hot tears ran down 
his cheeks at the thought of what had gone out 
of his life. There was a variant of this picture 
that brought Nick back after many, many 
years to stand beside the grass growing long 
over her grave. His wife would be beside 
him—a wholly unattractive young person, as 
different as possible from herself; and he 
would mentally compare them and think how 
he had lost the best thing out of his life, but all 
he would say to the young person beside him 
would be: 

“She was Mildred Carver, and she died long 
years ago.” 

Mildred was very sorry for herself as she 
looked at these pictures, not one of which 
showed anything of love or marriage for her. 
It was quite clear that she must go through 
life unloved. Only men that she wouldn’t 
think of marrying cared for her; John Barton 
had refused to marry her, and Nick had for- 
gotten her. XIX 


ICHOLAS VAN ARSDALE came back at 

the end of March, brown and thin, very 
young and very, very grave. He seemed a 
strange development of the common Van Ars- 
dale type. He was as new and interesting in 
his way as Mildred was in hers. 

They stood opposite each other, these two 
young citizens of the democracy, in an em- 
barrassed silence. Mildred, looking at Nick, 
thought that he had never seemed so definitely 
an aristocrat with interests so sharply bounded 
by the customs of his class, sports and travel 
and the society of his friends; and never had 
he seemed so attractive, so personally dear and 
desirable. But she knew that she was going 
to stand by her resolve. 

Nick didn’t raise his eyes. He had before 
him a picture of Mildred as she would ride 
beside him in the little gray racer, her strong 
young shoulder against his. He could see her 
across the net of a tennis court, or sitting at 
his own dinner table with jewelly things softly 
shining about her. He knew her for the per- 
fect companion in the traditional Van Arsdale 
life. It was a hard thing he had come to do. 

. He was roused by her voice, very wobbly: 
“Nick, you know our year is up—and more.” 

“Yes, Mildred.” He couldn’t even look 
at her. 

When a thoroughly fine man finds himself 
under the necessity of doing a thoroughly 
caddish thing he is not apt to be at his ease. 

“Well, Nick—I—I ——” 

When a well-bred lady finds herself forced to 
do what she knows is a thoroughly unwomanly 
and dishonorable thing her proceedings are apt 
to lack grace. 

Nick raised his miserable eyes to hers. 
“Mildred, I know the year is up; and of 
course I asked you to—and there couldn’t be 
anybody in the world I’d care for—and I can’t 
bear to think of it; but—but is 

“Nick!” 

“T know it makes me look like a cad, and I 
guess lam. That’s why I didn’t come back in 
October; I ” Mildred’s face was chang- 
ing; the boy plunged on: “ You see, Mildred, 
I guess I love you more than I ever did; I’m 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 


An Established Dessert for 43 Years 


Housekeepers can be sure of results when 
they use Chalmers, because its reliability 
has been thoroughly proven in the 43 years 
. that it has been on the American market. 


CHALMERS 


GRANULATED 


GELATINE 


The purity of Chalmers is beyond question. | 
All of it is made in our spotless kitchens. 

Chalmers makes delicious, wholesome desserts, 
| the kind of sweets that can safely be given 
to children and invalids. : 


Chalmers Gelatine Sales Corp. 
Richmond, Va. 


Chocolate Blanc Mange. Soak 4 box 
Chalmers in % cup cold water, boil one 
quart sweet milk with one cupful sugar and 
2 oz. of grated chocolate and a little salt, ; 
5 minutes; then add dis- 
solved gelatine, stirring; 
flavor with vanilla, pour 
into mould. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


Omang Qeareo 


One Woman to Another 
By Henrietta Hoskins 


“What’s this for, Hetty?” 


My friend, Mrs. Williams, had picked up a 
can of Amolin from my dressing table and 
was examining the label. 


““*Amolin, The Personal Deodorant Pow- 
der,’”’ she read. “Oh! it’s good,—is it?” 

“Ts it?” I repeated. “It’s the only thing 
I know that absolutely banishes disagree- 
able body odors. You remember how I used 
to suffer that way.” 


_ “Yes, I’ve often wondered how you got re- 
lief,” she answered, setting down the can. 


“T always use Amolin now because I wish 
to be absolutely free from the suspicion of any 
odor. Amolin saves all embarrassment. It 
destroys all body odors from perspiration or 
any other cause. I find it an indispensable 
toilet requisite—it has so many intimate, per- 
sonal uses. Amolin is wonderfully soothing 
and healing, and is unscented. You ought to 
try it, dear.” 

A week later we met again. Ethel had 
tried it. And she was even more enthusiastic 
about Amolin than I am. 


_ All drug and department stores sell Amo- 
lin. The Amolin Co., Lodi, N. J., will send a 
free sample on request. It’s really invaluable. 


TheGem of the 


eS Card-At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY CHICAGO Mute! 


CLASS PINS 


CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 

Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters and 1 

2 figures, one or two colors enamel. Silver plate //0HS20 

20c ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 35c ea., 4 

$3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS. CO. DIN’ 
Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. “@\/7 
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This Little Bottle 
Does Wonders 


—as a flavoring. Desserts, puddings, 
ices, sauces, syrups, fudges and icings 
may be deliciously and differently 
flavored with 


MAPLEINE 


(The Golden Flavor) 


As a syrup maker it is without a peer. 
To make a war-time syrup dilute corn 
syrup with water’ and flavor with 
Mapleine. This is really delicious 
and requires no sugar. 


It is a pleasure to use Mapleine be- 
cause its flavor does not cook out nor 
freeze out. 


Its rich golden color appeals to the 
appetite and gives tone to the various 
dishes it flavors. 


Your grocer can supply you. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
321 Occidental Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Send 4c stamps and carton top for 
Mapleine cook book. 200 recipes. 


Become the Woman 


You Wish to Be 


‘OU can’t be the useful and happy woman 

you would be if you are thin, nervous or 

depleted in strength; or if you are 10 to 40 
poundsabove proper weight; if you arenagged 
by some chronic ailment may I help you? 


It’s worth everything in the world to you to 
get rid of such conditions. Good health will 
double, treble and quadruple your usefulness 

-and your enjoyment of life. And you can 
get good health in much less time, at much less 
cost and with much less effort than you think. 


Let me prove that statement. Let me tell you, 
without cost or obligation, how I have success- 
fully treated over 85,000 refined women; how 

have specialized in this work for 16 years; 
how I have won the respect and approval of 
leading physicians, of prominent men and 
women in all walks of life; how I do my work 
without medicine or 
drugs; how I build up ta 
thin women; how I re- 
duce fleshy women; how 
I help women overcome 
the most stubborn ail- 
ments; howl helpwomen 
perfect their figures; how 
all this is done in your 
home—just a few min- 
utes’ pleasant work each 
day. I shall be very glad 
totell you without charge 
how this is done. 


Write me personally and 
confidentially. 1 will an- 
swer your letter in the 
same spirit. In addition, 
I will send you hundreds 
of magazine and news- 
paper articles regarding 
the success of my work. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36 

624 So. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Il. 


OP 


CLO 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 
We reclaim the wool in them by our special 
process of cleaning, combing, carding, and 
respinning. Then we dye it and weave new 


Welvety 


PA in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns— 
A any color you want, any sise— ual 
fa of the high-priced store rugs. 


You Save $10 to $30 


MA and get beautiful,reversible, seamless, 

AA soft, bright, mew rugs, guaranteed to 
BA wear many years. We pay you for 
your material if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


: FR E. Write for 
= book of de- 
signs in colors — liberal 
freight or express payment 
offer and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
D-1 


Dept. 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Il. 


_~YOU CAN MAKE MONEY. 


selling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suitings, . 
Waistingss Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Silks, etc. ‘Latest 
and most stylish designs. Profitable, congenial em- 
ployment of spare time for ladies of refinement. No 
money or experience necessary—distinctive designs. 
Samples FREE. Write to-day. 
Mitchell & Church Co., 103 Water St., hamton, N.Y. 


MILDRED CARVER, 
U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


about sure I do. But I just can’t go on with 
the kind of thing you’re used to—not after my 
Service year, I can’t. Why, when I think of 
Torexo and seats under every tree and the 
cut grass, and then compare it with the way it 
looks in Arizona when you’re up on a rock at 
sunrise and the valley below gets blue and 
purple and pink—and you plan out where a 
road ought to go and help to put it there— 
oh, Lord! I guess, Mildred, you’re the finest 
girl and I don’t think I can bear it to go on 
without you; but I’ve thought of that house 
in Fifty-sixth Street father’s keeping for me to 
live in, just the same sort of house I’ve seen 
always; and even when I think of your being 
there I can’t seem to stand it at all. It’s 
beastly to say this to you; only it would be 
worse for me not to tell you that I’m quite 
different from a year ago, and couldn’t live the 
way you’d expect at all.” 


‘TICK caught his breath, but he didn’t 
look up; and he forced himself to go on: 
“And it seems to me as though I’d just gof to 
go down to Kansas and study about trans- 
portation with a man they’ve got there. He 
lectured to us once in the Service all about 
what it meant to the world when people first 
began to build roads and go the same way a 
great many times instead of just as they hap- 
pened to find a way through the forest. And 
the caravans and the post roads—and that 
road from Constantinople to Bagdad that they 
captured in the war; that’s almost the first 
road there ever was, and now it is a railroad— 
why, Mildred, it was like poetry.” The boy 
stopped with a gasp. 

Mildred was breathless, too, but she began 
bravely: “I—I was going to tell you, Nick, 
that you’d be disappointed in the way I felt 
about things; you see, if only I could have 
told myself last year what I know now! But 
it’s so dull here! I like to ride and dance and 
everything—only there’s nothing else at all. 
And when I was driving a tractor in Minne- 
sota and sometimes not seeing anything except 
a_rabbit for-half a day, why, I was part of 
everything myself; I was part of the Govern- 
mient and of the work to raise the crops, and it 
mattered to everybody in the country how I 
did the work. But it doesn’t matter to any- 
body how I dance or look or talk—and that’s 
all I had to do here.” 

Nick was staring at her, his lips a little 
apart. ‘Mildred, did you like driving the 
tractor?” 

“Oh, rather!” 

“And you wouldn’t mind going on working?” 


“he going on with it; I’m working every 
day in father’s steel mill in New Jersey. 
They’re making supersteel for reaper blades, 
because I broke so many in Dakota; and I’m 
finding other things that ought to be made of 
hard steel that won’t break, and trying to get 
people to make them of it, and then to use the 
things after they are made. Oh, Nick, it’s so 
wonderful! I have a stenographer and a desk 
and a salary and—everything! And that’s 
what I wanted to tell you about; I know I 
promised to marry you, Nick, and I do care a 
lot, but I can’t do the way you’d expect your 
wife to do. Why, there’s nothing #o it. And so, 
Nick, suppose—suppose—we just let it go.” 

“The boy looked at her wide-eyed. ‘What! 
Let it go now when we feel the same way about 
it—when we could work it out together! Let 
go the kind of life where you can have every- 
thing you want at once! Don’t you see, we 
can’t do that, Mildred; don’t you see?” 

Mildred tried to look at him dispassionately 
in the light of her new-formed resolution. She 
repeated to herself that he hadn’t cared enough 
about her to come back all winter—and found 
that this had become a matter of no impor- 
tance! She called up her resolve to devote her 
life to the great work of feeding the world— 
and found that it didn’t stand in her way! 

Somehow the Japanese lilies in the corner 
smelled like the late tuberoses at Torexo and a 
sea of, riotous, disturbing perfume was invad- 
ing the staid drawing-room in Washington 
Square. Mildred, trying to lift her chin above 
it, found herself looking straight into the eyes 
of Nick, who was holding out his hands. Was 
he coming toward her or was it her own foot- 
steps that,were bringing them together? She 
tried to pull herself together and decide what 
todo. Then in answer to her own question she 
deliberately set her hands in his. 

And the billowing, iridescent mist of pearl 
and rose that had enwrapped them at Torexo 
flooded the space around them now, and, 
blotting out time and place and circumstance, 
left them alone in all the world. 


THE END 


The Town Hero 


F ALL the stories of human 

interestthat have had their 
inspiration in the Great War, 
this story by Edward Hunger- 
ford takes first rank. We 
wonder what you would have 
done if you had come back with 
only one arm. In an early num- 
ber of THe Home JourNaAL you 
may read what Sol Whittaker 
did, and you will be surprised 
as well as entertained. 
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Mark of Borpgn’s CONDENSED 
Reg. U. Pat. Of. 


rP will 
ed. RESERVED MILK protectioe 


and for additional 
sition, each label will 


Laut 
S CONDENSED MILK 


NEW vorK, S. A 


Delicious 
Hot Graham Fruit Pudding 
on Cold Winter Evenings 


Richer, tastier puddings—smoother, more savory 
sauces —Borden’s Eagle Brand adds a goodness to 
your cooking that you can’t get any other way. 


There’s only the purest of milk and the best of sugar 
in Eagle Brand— combined in the original Borden 
way to add a new distinctive taste to everything 
in which it is used. 


Try this delicious hot Graham Fruit Pudding with 
Creamy Sauce. Try it especially on a crisp, cold day 
—you'll find it delicious. 


This recipe is only one of many which you'll find 
in the Eagle Brand cook book that’s yours for the 
asking. 

Graham Fruit Pudding 


Y cup butter substitute 1% cups Graham flour 

cup molasses teaspoonful soda 

2 tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand 1 teaspoonful salt 

Ye cup water 1 cup raisins, seeded and cut 
1 egg in pieces 


Melt butter substitute, add molasses, milk, water, egg well beaten, 
dry ingredients mixed and sifted, and raisins; turn into buttered 
mold, cover, and steam 2% hours. Serve with Creamy Sauce. Other 
fruits may be added if desired. Number served, 6 persons. 


Creamy Sauce 
cup Eagle Brand cup sugar 
%, cup water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Let sugar, milk and water come to the boiling point, then boil gently 
8 minutes. Remove from fire, flavor, and serve hot with pudding. 


BorpEn’s CONDENSED Company 
Borden Building New York 
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regular Alabastine tones. 


Alabastine is easily prepared for use by adding cold or warm water in the proportion of two 
quarts of water to one five pound package of Alabastine and mixing for one minute; a flat seven 
or eight inch wall brush is the only brush you’ll need to apply. 


You can apply Alabastine over plastered wails, 
wallboard or any other interior wall surface, includ- 
ing wallpaper that has no raised figure designs 
and that contains ne¢& aniline colors. 


This is ‘Economy Year’’, when you want the 
best results at the least cost. From packages 
similar to this you can secure a dull, flat, matt- 
like surface that is very much the vogue, that 
is durable, beautiful and sanitary at less cost 
than other interior wall decorative materials. 
Try it and see for yourself. 


Such hotels as the Adelphia in Philadelphia, 
the Blackstone in Chicago, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, use Alabastine with splendid effect. Stately 
churches with soft lights and shadows, clubs gay 
and festive, hospitals serene and sanitary, and mil- 
lions of homes throughout the world all use 
Alabastine. 


Write our Art Department for Free Individual 
Color Schemes for your home, and drop postal for 
our wonderful Movable Color Chart with movable 
color effects sent free. 


The Alabastine Company 
310 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


MIX IN ONE MINUTE 
WITH COLD WATER 


Your local dealer 
is entitled to your trade. 


You'll find your enterprising dealer will 
display this package in his show window 
when this advertisement appears. 


Get Better Acquainted with this Package 
for Beauty, Health, Sanitation and Thrift. 


_ In this publication and many others, we have heretofore shown hand- 
some, colored interiors decorated with Alabastine. We now show you 
a life-sized package of Alabastine as it is sold in your dealer’s store. 


From packages similar to this come all the beauty and health that 
millions have experienced who have used Alabastine in their homes. 


Please note the red cross and circle on this package carefully and 
see that they are on the packages that are delivered at your home. 
If you want Alabastine results, you must be sure to ask for and get 


FOR WALLS 
Instead of Paint, Kalsomine or Wallpaper 


Alabastine is a dry powder put up in full five pound packages, like this one, in a complete range 
of velvety, mellow nature tones. New and individual tones can be obtained by intermixing 


anitary Wall Coatin 


Both trade name “Alabastine” and trad 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Office” — 


Alabastine is the Lasting, 
Sanitary and Economical 


Wall Coating. 


Easily applied to any interior s 
lied urface wheth 
wood, or brick, instead of paint, wall paper or 


MANUFACTURED By 


Alabastine Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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My Goddaughter’s Godson 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


.ed anybody to think that they could leap 
oaagonk and precipitate themselves toward 
Hugh’s wife!” 

“Ah, you think of that now? You’d rather 
have Hugh and one field post card a month 
” 


As if you didn’t know that—that 
to make soup for Hugh I’d boil the whole of 
the French Flying Corps! But what could I do 
about the godson? It seemed so awful to wire 
to his hotel to say that Mrs. Foster had left 
London and didn’t know when she would be 
back—when the French have been so wonder- 
ful! So” —desperately—“‘ what else could I do, 
untie?” 

“What felse’?”’ 

“{ mean I sent him ‘a little word,’ as he 
asked me to, expressed to the Charing Cross 
Hotel. I told him I’d changed my address, 
and--and—and”’—here Marigold blurted out 
what had been weighing most heavily on that 
so-called mind of hers—‘“‘I told him to come 

Pre. 

a the second time that afternoon I echoed 
blankly: ‘Here? To meet you at my flat?” 

Vigorously Marigold shook her tulle- 
crowned head. ‘‘He’s never to meet me,” she 
enunciated firmly. ‘‘T’ll never see him or speak 
to him. Not I! Auntie, darling! Don’t you 
see what I mean? He’s to meet you.” Before I 
could open my mouth she gabbled on: ‘“He’s 
to think that you’re the marraine who’s beeh 
writing to him. Oh, yes, auntie dearest! I told 
him she had gray hair—and you have, haven’t 
you? Just bits of it coming through the pretty 
brown. You be the godmother. That would 
make everything all right.” 

“But, my dear child—well, really—don’t 
you think it is rather a lot to ask of any— 
aunt?” 

“Not of this auntie!’’ declared the wheedler. 
Then, very brusquely, she sprang to her feet. 
“Tt’s three,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ He’ll be here at 
five. I’m going now. I’ve got to shop. You be 
nice to the godson, darling. I don’t mind what 
you say to him; only don’t let him ever know 
anything about me. And look, auntie! You’d 
better have these to read before he comes.” 

She cast upon my lap the black satin bag. 
Before I could ring for Berthe to show her out, 
she had fled with a defiant little chuckle and a 
last gleam of copper through tulle. Her bag, 
gaping open in my lap, disgorged upon it the 
scatter of varicolored and numbered letters. 


S I READ, in that room of mine, through 
which there had rung so many boyish 
voices, I seemed to hear, presently, another— 
the voice of a stranger boy, eager, quick, for- 
eign. That packet of letters in copperplate 
French seemed to give me, with the sense of 
that voice, the sense of a personality. 

Shy at first, touchingly eager to please his 
unseen correspondent, the writer bragged in- 
nocently of his prowess in“‘‘the sport,” his 
delight at being “‘now five months in the 
aviation”; of his “sufficiently good family,” 
and of his having “traveled in England even 
before the war.” 

Less shy in a later letter, he remarked: ‘‘ You 
say you envy my lot as aviator; you, my 
gentle marraine, would wish to change places 
with me. Courageous wish of a woman! There 
are perhaps men who would change places 
with you, but let me tell you frankly these are 
cowards.” 

The next letter intended to display psychol- 
ogy: “I love society as much as I am dis- 
pleased by it. This may seem to you curious, 
but nevertheless it is true. I love it, having a 
nature made to love those who surround me, 
but I detest in it the constant hypocrisy, the 
disloyalty, the lack of frankness.” All this, I 
thought as I read, was impersonal enough. 
But in the following letter I found her godson 
thanking my niece for “‘the little blue flower 
that you had the prettiness to inclose in your 
envelope, and that I pressed to my lips because 
it came from my marraine.” 

That naughty Marigold! 

Her godson’s next letter struck with some 
boldness a new note: “ You say it is pity I had 
not something better to which to’ press them, 
my lips? Me, I find that also. I believe, ami- 
able marraine, that we should discover many 
subjects on which we should be strongly in 
sympathy.” This was the first that was not 
signed ‘‘ Agree, dear godmother, to receive the 
assurance of the most respectful sentiments of 
your godson Marcel,” for it ended, ‘‘In taking 
leave of you for this time, permit me to place 
upon your lips the best kisses of a godson de- 
voted to you.” 


‘Ts young French flyer’s next letter began 

again with answers to her questions. ‘‘ You 
say how do I know you are young, you are 
charming, you are to be loved? But, out of 
your own letters, out of your writing that holds 
the spirit of yourself, out of the breath of dis- 
creet perfume that is brought to me in the folds 
of the paper, I guess at you. I see you from 
here, little vibrant and laughing one with the 
taste for life, the zest for love!” . 

Oh, Marigold! Little lonely wife of a soldier 
who doesn’t write, why didn’t you leave with 
your auntie copies of the letters with which you 
replied to the French aviator who wrote only 
too much? I can only surmise how she an- 
swered to the request, ‘‘ Permit me, darling, to 
Say ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ The formal ‘you’ is to 
me an obstacle.” 

That obstacle removed, he wrote for the 
next dozen in the packet what were love letters 
pure and simple, letters always on the one 
theme: Love! He told her that it was to him 
“the most precious flower of the world, to be 
gathered not brutally, but after each petal had 
been tenderly kissed.” These kisses he lav- 
ished—in paper currency. He had a wealth of 
endearments, of diminutives. He found pet 


names for her fingers, her pink ears. He was 
into his stride, now, as that rarest of types, the 
born lover. 

The French are wonderful! 

Yes; this boy said all the things an English 
lover feels—or is understood to feel at the bot- 
tom of his strong, reserved nature. Only, the 
English lover finds any torture preferable to 
this form of self-expression. No wonder it had 
filled gaps in Marigold’s life! 

Written on deep coffee-colored paper with a 
border of black and gold, I read: “ My adored 
dark one’’—rather sweet?—‘“‘a fortnight and 
no word from thee! Wicked one, why dost 
thou leave me to languish? Deprive me not 
of thy dear missives, the sunshine of my life. 
When one of these is arrived while I am on a 
flight my comrades run to meet me, crying: 
‘Allé! allé! a letter from la petite Anglaise!’ 
For they wish to make me pleasure; and all, 
all! know already thy pretty handwriting upon 
the envelopes!” 


EREUPON even the indiscreet Marigold 

seemed to have become a little nervous. 
The date of her godson’s next letter was weeks 
later. It returned to the formal “you” and 
began: “You ask me if I am wounded. 
Wounded, yes! And how? The reason for my 
silence? It finds itself in your letter of October 
last in which you demand my promise that no 
eye but mine shall rest upon your letters to me. 
You found it necessary thus to pain me. My 
discretion of honor of a soldier is not counted 
upon by you. I realize this, and that you have 
become displeased by my humble correspond- 
ence and my modest person that were all your 
own. I promised myself that I would inflict 
them no longer upon one who was so cold, so 
cruel, so indifferent toward them. But since 
you have written again I reply with all respect 
from Marcel.” 

Quite shortly after this he was again my 
niece’s “‘impassioned onhe,”? who thee’d and 
thou’d her as before. ‘‘ With a thousand ca- 
resses” he thanked her for “‘ the precious gift” 
of the silk stockings she had sent as a mascot 
to wear about his neck. 

I finished this letter as the clock struck half 
past four, and started as I remembered that in 
another half hour the writer himself would be 
here, “precipitating” himself to find the ‘‘ mar- 
raine” to whom he had sent those reams of 
love making. 

The little wretch! Marigold, I meant. To 
lead him on and then to let him down; more 
than that, to let me in for this! What was I 
going to say to him? I wondered, as I sorted 
together again the letters in the curly copper- 
plate writing with the looping ‘‘M’s” that 
ornamented the formal ‘‘ Madame”? at the be- 
ginning, the ‘‘Marraine chérie’”’ of the later 
correspondence, and the “Ma mienne!”’ of 
those last effusions.. How was I to take him? 

Without even knowing what Marigold had 
said, I was to accept having said the lot! I, 
with my gray hairs! He would see them, con- 
trast them with Marigold’s letters—what a 
situation for both of us! 


CRAMMED his letters back into the bag 

and sat waiting for him. Never before had I 
felt like running away from an interview with a 
young man. But I couldn’t run away. 

At five exactly the bell sounded. I set my 
teeth more firmly. Now forit! But it was not 
the visitor; Berthe did not appear. Some- 
thing I'd not ordered, I supposed. I went on 
waiting. Amazing, that he should be late! 

I waited, rereading some of the later letters. 
One said: ‘‘How often have I imagined our 
meeting, our carésses and the first time that I 
shall hear in your pretty voice the words that 
I have seen so often in your pretty writing, my 
dark one!”’ 

It seemed to me that ‘‘my dark.one” was 
one of the prettiest names he could have found; 
inappropriate as it was, or perhaps because it 
was so inappropriate, it touched me. Oh, not 
tears in my eyes! This was too much. It was 
because it was a quarter to six and—I’d had 
no tea. Quite violently I pressed the bell. 

The drawing-room door flew open to the 
climax of that hectic afternoon. Berthe dashed 
in, in what she herself would describe as “all 
the states.” 

“Mademoiselle!” she babbled, standing be- 
fore me and gesticulating in the Frenchwom- 
an’s way; “‘ah, mademoiselle, you will pardon! 
The tea of mademoiselle! I forget him! I 
forget all! Behold what has happened! Made- 
moiselle knows that I had embroiled myself, 
years ago, with a certain young gentleman 
whom I have never can forget. It knock at the 
door. I open” (gesture). “It is he! It is my 
well-beloved. He arrive from France, from the 
front, from the squadron. Me, I fell in his 
arms. And the tea of mademoiselle!”’ (gesture). 
“Tt is the fault, mademoiselle, of Marcel! 

““Mademoiselle knows about him. He was 
in England tree, four years ago. He was 
chauffeur with milady Barnett 44 

“Oh, yes.” A chauffeur, now a flying officer, 
and the writer of such letters as Major Foster’s 
wife would fain pretend had been written by 
her inarticulate Hugh! Feebly but hospitably 
I murmured: “I hope you’re giving him every- 
thing there is to eat, Berthe. Never mind my 
tea. I’m going out at once.” 

To reach my room I had to pass the kitchen 
door. Through its ground-glass panes I caught 
for one instant the glimpse of a silhouette group 
that would have made a charming cover for 
“La Vie Parisienne.” It was a very shapely 
uniformed figure whose head made one outline 
with the head of his old sweetheart, my French 
maid. The door (a crack ajar) gave me the 
tone of the young conqueror’s voice, deep, ar- 
dent, caressing. “‘ Ma mienne,’’ it was saying. 
“* Ma brunette adorée!”’ 

The French are wonderful! 
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and every meal there is 


a delightful way to serve appetizing 


OATS 


Porridge for breakfast! 
Oat fritters for luncheon! 
Hot oat muffins for dinner! 


These are particularly appropriate as cold- 
weather dishes. Variety can be gained by 
following the worth-while recipes on every 
package. Armour’s Oats cook in 10 to 15 
minutes—so they save fuel! 


ARMOUR'S 


CORN FLAKES 
Two Kinds-—Thick and Thin 


Keep on saving sugar for hungry Europe, 
by eating these delicious flakes—toaste 
‘just right.”’ 
They are per- 
fectly flavored, 
require little 
sweetening, 
and taste 
equally good 
with fresh or 
evaporated 


milk. 


Trade Supplied by 


Armour 


Grain Company 


Chicago 
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THE WILSON LABEL PROTECTS YOUR 
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sure indication of the purity, quality and 
healthfulness of the food products yo 
buy for your family. 
+ + + 


You are benefited when you have one guide to 
the selection of your food products—one symbol 
upon which you can rest your judgment in con- 
fidence. You are protected not only in the 
purchase of the foods, but in their use. 

+ 


The Wilson label, wherever you see it, identi- 
fies a food product on which you can thoroughly 
rely. You may depend upon the cleanliness, 
wholesomeness and excellence of Wilson prod- 
ucts. Their appearance alone will endorse all 
we say of them and all that the Wilson label 
means. 


Van have profited when you have one 


We mean that the phrase “The Wilson Label 
Protects Your Table”’ shall convince you of its 
truth. The only way in which it can convince 
you satisfactorily is through your actual experi- 
ence in using Wilson food products in your 


own home. 


The Wilson Label Protects Your Table 


VERYTHING bearing the Wilson label 
has been selected, handled and prepared 
with respect. By this respect we mean 

the same thoughtfulness and carefulness with 
which your own mother would prepare the 
favorite dish for the family. 


+ 


Our dealers—including your dealer, we hope— 
are endeavoring to interest you in Wilson 
food products. 

+ + + 


They are featuring our ‘Certified Brand’”’ 
canned fruits, vegetables and table specialties 
—with our “‘money back” quality guarantee; 
Majestic Ham, Bacon and Lard, Clearbrook 
Eggs and Dairy Products. 


& & 


The familiar ‘“‘W-shaped” Wilson label, with 
the ‘‘ big red W”’ trade mark, stands for our good 
faith and our pledge to you that Wilson food 
products are exactly what we say they are. 
You can buy them with the fullest confidence 
in their quality. 


Apricots Cherries Jams 
Asparagus Tips Chili Sauce Jellies 
Blackberries Corn Beef Hash Loganberries 
Blueberries Gooseberries Lunch Tongue 
Catsup Green Peas Mince Meat 


A partial list of Wilson’s Certified Food Products 


= 
Oleomargarine Pineapple Strawberries 
Olives Plums String Beans 

Ox Tongue Pork and Beans Sweet Corn 
Peaches Raspberries Tomatoes 

Peach Butter — Sardines Veal Loaf + 


rive ae WILSON & CO. your guarantee” War Time Recipes—our book tell- 


ing how to economize in using meats 
will be sent you free if you write usa 
postal request and give us the names 


rand t dealer. 
CHICAGO of your groce meat dealer. 
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The New Rural Express 


That Takes the Farm Products to Market, Sells Them, Collects the 
Money and Shops for Women 


———HE war proved conclusively, if 
|| proof were lacking, the immense 
| value of our highways in con- 
| junction with automobiles and 
motor trucks. It is not now pro- 
\ es posed to leave unutilized for the 
4 | purposes of peacetime of 
4 the demonstrated possibilities of 
motor highway transport. The end at present 
most in view, and the one toward which the 
greatest progress iS being made, is the use of 
our network of roads for carrying food from the 
places where it is produced to the places where 
-it is most needed. In other words, the moior 
truck is speeding up the transit of food from 
farm to table. It is agreed by everyone that 
the degree to which this can be facilitated will 
to a considerable extent determine how far we 
can go in making food easily obtainable at a 
reasonable cost. 

The United States Post Office Department 
has for years been working,on this problem, and 
has made considerable advance since the initia- 
tion of the parcel post. There are thousands of 
town dwellers to-day who get their eggs and 
other foodstuffs by direct purchasing from the 
farmer through the medium of the parcel post. 

Last year the postal authorities went a step 
farther and instituted in some Eastern states a 
series of experimental motor-truck postal routes, 
the effect of which was to make more direct and 
speedy the transit of food sent by United States 
parcel post from farm to city market or con- 
sumer, and the dispatch, in return, of city goods 


to rural consumers. These routes have proved a 
financial success, according to the postal author- 
ities, which is another way of saying that the 
people along the routes traversed, both town 
and rural dwellers, have liked the service so 
much, have found it so helpful, that they have 
liberally patronized it. 


Bur extensive as Uncle Sam’s system of 
motor-truck parcel-post routes may become, 
private enterprise, encouraged by the war au- 
thorities at Washington and by business and 
other agencies in the states, has already made 
rapid progress toward covering the country with 
rural express routes to serve a similar purpose. 

The operators of some of these routes not 
only undertake to pick up and carry to town the 
produce the farmers set out at the roadside, 
but often will undertake to act as selling agents 
in the markets, and shopping agents as well. 
For example, the farm woman may not only 
send ten dozen eggs or the week’s production of 
butter to town via motor truck, but she may 
also rely upon the truck operator to make a 
sale, collect the money, make whatever pur- 
chases she desires in town and bring back, or 
deposit in bank, any money left from the series 
of transactions. 

According to conservative estimates, made in 
many states, last year alone these rural express 
operators saved the labor of thousands of men 
to the farms. Every time the farmer or his wife 
or the hired man is saved a day’s trip into town 
is a substantial gain in food production. One 


enterprising motor-truck operator can in a 
single day save a score or more of farmers the 
time-consuming trip to the city to sell and to 
buy. Not only that, but he releases for farm 
work the horses or automobiles which the farm- 
ers would have to use in going to market. 

We have just begun to realize that that com- 
munity is most fortunate, economically, which 
utilizes to the utmost the food-production re- 
sources of the country immediately surrounding 
it. We are learning, as communities, something 
of the folly and expense of failing to make 
profitable food production near at home and 
depending on the expensive system of getting 
the bulk of our daily food from remote areas. 


HE motor-transport system as applied to 

food is a stimulant to production in that it 
gives the farmer and the farmer’s wife easy ac- 
cess to markets. It is particularly stimulating 
to the small grower, as it encourages him to 
grow foodstuffs which it would hardly pay him 
to bother with if he had to spend one or two 
days each week marketing small amounts. 

In the further development of this invaluable 
system of getting food to market by motor 
truck, women should have a large part, as they 
are among the most interested parties. Women, 
both in towns and in rural districts, may well 
devote some time to arousing public interest in 
such routes, with a view to opening the way to 
their establishment and the development of 
sufficient patronage to make them reasonably 
profitable to the operators, 


A Community Children’s Place 


Which Solves the Question of Children and Outside-the-Home Interests 


OW every mother in America 
can secure for herself freedom 
|| for reasonable pursuit of her own 
4 interests and at the same time 
assure herself that her young 
children are safe in wholesome, 
| helpful play has been shown by a 
see) group of women residents at the 
University of Chicago. It is permissible to speak 
thus positively, because these women have be- 
hind them a year of actual successful experience. 

These university women, after careful inquiry 
among themselves, organized the University 
Nursery for the Codperative Care of Children. 
There are forty members and the dues are fifty 
cents a week. This provided a monthly income 
of $90. With this fund a trained kindergartner 
was engaged at $75 a month, the balance being 
expended as needed for equipment and so forth. 
The. university furnished rent, light and heat, 
and the broad outdoors and neighboring grounds 
supplied the rest. Much of the equipment was 
provided by gift. By using playthings in com- 
mon, the children themselves learn something 
of codperation and also enjoy many things 
which their parents could not afford to buy for 
them alone. 

The nursery, or play school, is open to all 
children of members from the age of a few weeks 
up to ten years, every week day from 9 to 12, 
and 1:30 to 5. Mothers and children are free 
to come and go as they please. 

No kindergartner could handle efficiently 
the average attendance of twenty-five children 
without aid. This the mothers supply by their 
codperation; two mothers being in attendance 


daily. Those who are professionally or other- 
wise employed and cannot serve pay a double fee. 

As among any group of mothers a variety of 
interests, training and ability is always present 
and the children get the benefit. These mothers 
have thus given the group of children music, 
modeling, story telling, handcraft, and so forth. 
All is done in the spirit of play and the children 
are consequently always interested. 


WO of the doctors on the faculty have of- 
fered their services, but neither has ever been 
called. Precautions for preventing the spread 
of infection, as recommended by health author- 
ities, are observed at all times; children with 
fresh colds, for example, are not admitted. 
Every mother, every child, receives more than 
would be possible without the play school, while 
the mothers find themselves enabled to give so 
much more than they can under the old way of 
living for themselves and their own children 
alone. While the expense is materially reduced 


* by the codperation of the university, an increase 


of dues to one dollar would keep the cost only 
a small fraction of that of a nurse. 

In matters such as these, usually the first 
question of the other woman interested is: 
“How was it started?” 

The first step in starting this neighborhood 
institution was the sending of the following ques- 
tionnaire to all who might be interested: 

A PLAN FOR COOPERATIVE CARE OF UNIVERSITY 
CHILDREN 


Every mother in the university realizes the many 
difficulties attendant on the individual and unas- 
sisted care of small children—the strain of the long 


hours of uninterrupted work and responsibility, 
exhausting the mother and often imposing heavy 
burdens on the father as well. 

group of university mothers met recently to 
discuss the possibility of relieving the situation by 
some sort of codperative action which would not 
only give respite to overworked mothers—and 
fathers—but would give the children the benefit of a 
certain amount of social life as well. While the plan 
is somewhat unformed as yet, it was suggested that 
the children might play in the Scammon Gardens, 
under the supervision of one of the mothers or some 
other responsible person, and be taken indoors— 
into some playroom—in bad weather. If you are 
interested in the proposition, will you kindly answer 
the following questions? 


1. Have you any children in the care of whom 
such an arrangement would be useful, provided it 
could be secured at a reasonable cost? 

2. How many and what age are they? 

3. During what hours of the day would it be 
most convenient for you to have your children 
cared for? 

4. Would it be of use to you every day? 

5. If not every day, what days? 

6. Would the problem of getting the children 
back and forth be a difficult one for you, and would 
assistance in this regard materially increase the 
usefulness of the arrarigement? 

7. Would you prefer the group to be under the 
care of the mothers taking turns or would you 
prefer to have it managed by someone employed 
for the purpose? 

8. It has been suggested that possibly smaller 
groups, meeting in private yards, would meet the 
need better. Do you think this is so? 

9. Would you be willing to trust the matter of 
possible infection to the intelligence and conscience 
of the other mothers, or do you feel there should be 
medical supervision? 

10. Would you patronize a university créche if 
it were properly safeguarded medically? 

If you have any suggestions or questions, please 
write them. 


The New “Garden City” 


It is a Reality in England and Soon Will be in America 


MODE of living which solves 
the domestic problem to the 
|| equal satisfaction of mistress and 
| maid has been put into success- 
$i ful operation by a group of 
Spel people residing at Letchworth, 
! ra one of the “garden cities” of 
es England that have aroused so 
much favorable discussion in this and other 
countries as well. 

The object of these people, which has 
been successfully achieved, was to apply the 
best principles of coéperation to the problems 
of housekeeping and at the same time preserve 
the fullest privacy of individual and family life. 

Homesgarth, as this particular residential 
district is called, occupies a tract of several 
acres of land at Letchworth. The dwellings con- 
Sist of small houses and flats, or apartments, in 


. Such variety of size and plan as to insure pro- 


vision for meeting the needs and preferences of 
individuals and families. All are heated by a 
Single central heating plant, but fireplaces are 
also provided in all rooms. Each dwelling 
or apartment is equipped with telephone, 


connected with the switchboard in the adminis- 
tration building. 

This administration building contains a com- 
mon dining room, with general kitchen. It also 
has the necessary administration offices, quar- 
ters for the domestic staff, and so forth. The 
preparation of all meals is directed by a compe- 
tent dietitian. Meals are served either in the 
common dining room or, for a small extra 
charge, in the tenants’ houses or apartments. 
The dining hall is connected with the houses by 
a covered way, so that inclement weather causes 
no inconvenience in going to meals or to their 
service in the tenants’ rooms. 

Three acres of ground have been reserved 
for gardens, playgrounds, tennis courts, and so 
forth. 


Bh rates for residence at Homesgarth vary 
according to space occupied. Compared 
with our American rents, they seem very low. 
Charges include not only rent, but water supply, 
heat, maintenance of public gardens, cleaning of 
windows and the services of the domestic staff. 
Dining room service is 4 la carte. In addition, 


extra service can be had as desired at fixed 
prices. 

It is found at Homesgarth that the tenant is 
saved the expense of rent and equipment of 
dining-room space and the wages of one or more 
servants for each family; that kitchen space 
and equipment are eliminated and work in 
cleaning and dusting is lessened. The wife and 
mother, furthermore, is spared most of the care, 
anxiety, and endless detail of housework or 
supervision of servants; she has more privacy 
and leisure and is freed from the endless calls of 
tradesmen at her doors. 

She is relieved of all fear as to the care of her 
house in cases of absence on the part of the 
whole family; and, finally, all are assured, on the 
average, a greater variety and better planning 
of meals, and food that is more economically 
used and more intelligently prepared. 

On the other hand, places on the domestic 
staff appeal more to the servants than exclusive 
employment by a single family. They find their 
duties and their hours more clearly defined, 
while the association with others in the same 
work provides new interest and congeniality. 


Dont Obey 


Obedience is the very foundation of character 
in all children. Yet how many parents discover 
constantly that their instructions to their children 
carry no farther than around the corner. And 
disobedience is simply the leader of a whole troop 
of bad traits. Wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, dis- 
respect, untruthfulness, ill temper and many other 
harmful, unpleasant qualities that a child acquires 
during the first few years of its life are directly 
related to that first great fault of disobedience, 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have 
been about the only resource at the command of 
parents. But new methods have been discovered 
which make it easy to train children to obey promptly. 
pleasantly and surely without breaking the child’s 
will, without creating fear, 
resentment or revenge in 
the child's heart, as whip- 
ping does. This new meth- : 
od is based on confidence to instruct children in 
between parent and child. | the delicate matter of 
When perfect understand- | sex? 
ing and sympathy exist, |to always obtain 
and all the bad traits that : 
children pick up so easily pede vagy mistakes of 

‘ y training? 
are not given a chance to : 
develop. A command, qui- | to keep child from 


Do You Know How— 


etly spoken, brings instant | crying? 

obedience in every case— | to develop initiative 
and even children who are | in child? 

habitually disobedient are | toteachchild instant- 


quickly changed into will- 


1 
ing, obedient boys and girls. y to comply with 


command, “Don't 


Highest Endorsements 
suppress temper in 
This new system, which | children without pun- 
has been putintotheformof | jshment? 


an illustrated Course pre- 
pared especially for the busy 
parent, is producing re- 
markable and immediate 
results for thousands of par- 
ents in all parts of the 
world, and is endorsed by 
leading educators. It covers 
all ages from cradle to eight- 
een years. 


Book “New Methodsin Child 
Free Book Training” is the title of 
a startling book which describes 
this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. 
Mail coupon or send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free 
—but do it now, as this announce- 
ment may never appear again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 442, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 


to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness? 

toovercomeobstinacy? 


These are only a few of 
the hundreds of ques- 
tions fully answered 
and explained. 


arents Association, Inc. 
Dept. 442, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Please send, me your book, ‘‘ New Methods in Child 


Training,’’ Freéy This does not obligate mein any way. 


Name 


Address 


ity State 


TREO GIRDLE 


TRADE PARK PATENTED 


She All Elastic Corset 


‘T‘HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 

tirely of porous woven surgical 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all timies. Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 
character of materials make it equally 
desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear.White or flesh. Retail, $3.00 


to $9.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
tine. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curingthe TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet, 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 


(COOKED) 
READY TO SERVE 


‘THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
fay BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


Become a Nurse 
Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 

ihe YOU cannot spend three 

years in hospital or are past 

hospital age limit, send name 


book explaining the C 

Home-PracticeMethodofstudy- 
ing trained nursing. State age. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Pointed 
That Brand 


See if your grocer has it. If so, 
have him send a sack. 

It will introduce to your home 
the finest flour that science can | 
produce. 


The demand grew so fast that 


And Every Woman 
Knew It Must Be An 
Extraordinary Flour 


This is the story of a 
Flour sensation. 

Of a Flour that won a 
million users faster than 
we could make it. And 
whose demand now taxes 
the capacity of five great 
modern mills. 


A Quaker Grade 


It is a Quaker grade of 
wheat flour, made by 
Quaker experts, in a scien- 
tific way. 

Made like other Quaker 
cereals—to mark the very 
pinnacle of quality. 

Made in model mills with 
up-to-date equipment— 
with laboratories and 
kitchens, so the flour is daily 
analyzed and tested in fine 
baking. 

This Flour doesn’t vary. 


One Told Another 


Women saw this Flour and 
bought it, because of the Quaker 
brand. 

The quality amazed them. So 
they told other women, and the 
others told others. 

we operate five mills now. 


And a 


daily capacity of 10,000 barrels cannot keep up with the call. 
If you admire the Quaker standards, please try Quaker Flour. Write 


us if you fail to get it. 


The super-quality which won a million users so quickly will win you. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Sudbury, Ontario 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
(2084) 


Quaker Flour 


The Battle Hymn of Democracy 


The Song of Human Freedom Triumphant. The Song that 
stirs men’s souls. Put one in your home. nd 25¢. for 
one piano copy, words and music, 60¢. for 3 or $1 for 6. 


THE ARMAGEDDON PUBLISHERS, 141 Broadway, New York 


EARN MORE MONEY! Youcan. 
Curtis representatives make from 
$5.00to$40aweekinsparetime. Let 
us tell YOU how. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, 695 Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ChsHair Book FREE 


Shows many different styles of ‘‘trans- 
formations’’— the extremely popular 
hair piece worn by women of refine- 
ment eve here. Also newest crea- 
tions in Switches, Pompadours, Braids, 
Wigs,, etc., at lowest prices. Finest 
quality natural hair—perfect match 
of your own hair guaranteed. Free 
instruction on care of hair and beauty oan “ os 
culture. We ship ON APPROVAL—no pay ====SS2£== 
e book. 


tin. 


HOW OLD, REALLY, 
IS A WOMAN? 


% (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Vibrant-lifed women see the binding, limit- 
ing effect of the age fetish, and their sense of 
life demands the unhampered flight, the long 
straight run, the clear swing through space. 
Their very natures fret at birthdays and 
celebrations and anniversaries; they resent 
rounded-off and finished periods of time; they 
must ever go on into action and growth and 
light; and so they cease noting down when they 
began; they have no consciousness of when 
they may slow down or fade out; they don’t 
live in the atmosphere of age; they just live! 

Women of this attitude, when they marry, 
do not live wholly to please their men and to 
reproduce, although those are intensely inter- 
esting and vital parts of life’s program. Such 
a woman aims to be a splendid copartner. 
Study and education and insight into the pos- 
sibilities of race culture under right care have 
awakened in her a consuming ambition to sur- 
round the young lives of her domain with an 
environment in which weakness will be weeded 
out, and strength given a chance to expand. 

She knows that child rearing prospers best 
where there is an understanding of psychology 
as well as physiology; she strives to plan a 
balanced ration for the mind as well as the 
body; to minimize antagonisms, remove causes 
of friction, and in every way to help the grop- 
ing young thing toward balanced development. 
She knows, too, that the child is not hers; he 
is his own, with a soul to command; and she 
helps him to captain it. 

Life for her personally beyond the repro- 
ductive period is the blooming time, when she 
can observe results; the other is the seedtime, 
when all is in the dark. Blooming out from 
her great experience, she unfolds into a super- 
wise, supervisioned woman who is capable of 
providing an environment through which her 
children grow and mature, even as plants which 
are given sun and air and water—and love, 
when they need it. 


x D then, as these young pass on into the es- 
tate of men and women, mother and father 
and children become friends and comrades in a 
larger world. Freed from personal duties to 
her own children, she takes a responsible part 
with her husband in civic life and affairs of 
state. It is hard to say which has got the 
most out of the earlier experience, the mother 
or the children; the account should balance. 
With her knowledge of humanity enriched and 
envisioned by her intimacy with these unfold- 
ing lives, she gives to the world a ripened 
judgment and a constructive understanding. 

But, someone says, that is the ideal; there 
are nosuch women. But there are—yes, thou- 
sands of them—women who are so much finer 
even, that no pen can make a record of their 
lives: women written into the life blood of the 
nation. I am thinking of one just now: A 
buoyantly wholesome person who, marrying 
young, had her little family and, as her chil- 
dren grew up, grew with them, their com- 
panion and friend and ally; she was no less the 
ally of her husband, not more mother than 
wife. Her husband’s health failed and an out- 
door life was prescribed. In a spirit of hope- 
fulness that would go far to make any sick 
person well, she gave up her town house, with 
all its aids and conveniences, and moved into 
the country and adopted the life of early hours, 
chickens and a garden. 

A drier climate being next suggested, she 
once more hopefully uprooted her family, and 
went with them into the high altitudes of 
Western wildernesses. 

She fought through the years for her hus- 
band’s health, all the time keeping, at inter- 
vals, in touch with the world, and helping her 
children in their schooling. With health estab- 
lished, she finally returned to the old home and 
settled down once more to conventional living, 
with daughters and a son just branching out 
into maturity. 


AME the war; as passionately as she had 

plunged into the work of restoring her hus- 
band, she went into all forms of relief work; 
through the months she never knew easement 
of her labors when there was a task for her 
hands to do. Then came the nearer call, the 
call that tore the mother heart all but loose 
from its moorings; but she gave her splendid 
son, just reaching his majority, and as fine a 
specimen of young manhood as America ever 
produced, 

Well—the first list of American casualties 
carried his name; he was in one of the most 
dangerous branches of the service, a machine 
gunner, and went early. The entire commu- 
nity was stirred; mothers sobbed, thinking 
What if it had been their own! Fathers be- 
came grave, and clutched succeeding news- 
paper lists with unnerved hands. It was bitter 
news—all but crushing; but, you see, she was 
the boy’s mother, and the war was still on and 
other mothers’ sons were in peril—other moth- 
ers in thousands were knowing—and to know— 
the same agony. She had joined the sacred 
band of suffering hearts, and she must go on. 

Then came the next great news—peace, and 
the world mad with joy; mothers laughing and 
crying together in hysteria and saying to one 
another: ‘‘ Nowatlast my boy willcomehome!” 
Silently this other mother could only clasp 
spiritual hands with those other thousands 
who would never again see their own; but with 
uplifted soul she could still carry on; for the 
vision of the future was in her. 

To-day her face is as sweet as of old, with 
something sacred added; her voice is as vi- 
brant, with a richer note; her eyes as tender, 
with deeper wells of understanding. She is a 
sister of mercy to all who suffer, an example to 
all who might let the weight of personal sacri- 
fice bear them down. Yes, if we ever could 
have doubted, this war has revealed to us the 
hearts and souls of thousands of such women, 
ageless, timeless, immortal. 


Buys “‘Century”’ 
The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 
he is serving your best interest. 

Dealers make Jess money, but 
make more customers on “Century” 
than on any other sheet music. 

“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
same music that is being sold at 
many times the price of “‘Century.” 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on ‘‘Century”’ Edition and get 
authentic Certified Music at 10c. If your 
dealer won’t supply you, we will. Com- 
plete catalogue of 2000 masterpieces, free 
upon request. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING Co. 
220 West 40th St. New York City 


TAGS 


Tag things when you clean 
house. move. put away clothing, 
or mark goods for storage. 
Also make tags for keys. 


10,000 Dewnison dealers sell thenu 


Write Dennison, Dept. A, Framingham, Mass., 
for “The Handy Book.” 


se | his Chest FREE 


Sent o n 
FreeTrial rea 


Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles and th ented, 

designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont Direct from 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory to 
and damp. Distiuctly beautiful. Needed inevery home. Home. 

Lasts for generations. Finest wedding or birthday | 
gift. Write todaxfor our great new catalog—all postpaid Sree to you 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. P, Statesville, N.C. 


Pays for it- 
self in what 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 

Useful in every room of the house—Parlor, 

ay Bedroom, Bath or Kitchen—to hang anything 

@ to walls, without disfiguring woodwork, plaster 
or paper. 


Moore Push-less Hanger 
“*The Hanger with the Twist” 4 
Once you try them, you will never again 14 Fi ( 

use a nail or a screw to hang heavy Pic- ‘ 

tures, Mirrors, Clocks, Clothing,orany- } 
thing weighing up to 100 pounds. Easy 4 
to use. Won't mar walls. | 


At Stationery, Hardware, 1 0 c | 


Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. | 
Moore Push-Pin Company 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beautiful Silks at surprisingly low—“ direct from the mil! "— 
prices. Highest Quality Crépe de Chine, Georgette, Ta‘! t4, 
Washable Satin, Peau de Cygne, Peau de Soie, Satin Duchesse 
and Moire in every new and popular shade. i 
Write for free samples of silks that you are interested ir und 
compare Our quality and prices with those offered elsew «'e- 
Splendid assortment of varieties, colorsand shades. Writetu-2y- 


INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, Inc. 


Dept. H 23 E. 26th St. New York City 


BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 
and child. Dress as usual. Normal appeara.ce- 

Write for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope: 
Mail orders full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 
and invalids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 


‘ \ | \ 
Flour 
| 
A.MooreDush-Dins_ 
f 
$ $ | 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY,'109N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago 
Ask for the more 
| | =zmore |p DIRECT From MILL 
Za S 
nap 
a ave 25% F, 
| 4 rastener 
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. JOR the charm of crisp winter sports; the social gaiety of 
#/ afternoon functions; the joyousness of dances, or the delightful 
informality of the party that just happens, there is a Betty 7 
Wales Dress to fit the occasion and the girl. And the girl i 
in the Betty Wales frock carries herself with the sure charm of the 
woman who knows her dress is right. | 


Betty Wales, Dressmaker, is he dressmaker of the discriminating 
girl and youthful woman the country over. Style and good taste are 
sewn into every dress along with the label. Nothing of the bizarre, — 
nothing of the freakish, appears in a single frock—the quiet elegance 
of good taste is in every line. The simplicity which shows the hand of 
genius, and which the hand of genius alone can fashion, is always there. 


The latest little fashion whimsies taken from Paris and London, 
blended with the newest ideas of America, then made youthful and 
gracious as only Betty Wales knows how—make Betty Wales Dresses 
the dresses you want to wear. Whenever Betty Wales releases a new ' 
set of models, you may be absolutely sure that they are right in style, 
quality and price. 


The Betty Wales dealer in your town is now showing the early i 
spring models of Betty Wales. Your new frock is waiting there for 
you. Take it home today. 


If you have moved to a new city and are not sure who the Betty : ' 
Wales dealer is, we will gladly supply his name upon request. i, 


THE BETTY WALES GUARANTEE a 


Your protection and our guarantee are symbolized by the Betty Wales | 
label which is sewn in every dress. Every Betty Wales Dress is correct in i | 
design and style, honest of fabric, cleanly manufactured and of full value. | 
All dealers who sell Betty Wales Dresses are authorized to make complete 
refund of money for any Betty Wales Dress that 1s not satisfactory to you. 


The 1919 Betty Wales Fashion Portfolio is ready. May we 


Dressmakers 


102 Waldorf Building New York 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Look for this label 


send it to you? 
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WHY SHOULDN’T 
\NOW THE WAR 
IS OVER? 
o 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
Food cost more for five years after the Civil 
War than it did before that conflict. Certainly 
with half of Europe close on the verge of star- g--- 
vation now, we have no right to expect food to — 
ped cheap for some time to come as it was in In These Days 
If we grow big grain crops this year, if ocean of Readj ustme nt i 
transportation gets back to normal and if H ; 
Russia once more settles down as a great grain earn the: mney ith. 
producer, we should see lower prices for wheat welfare and happin ney H 
and corn within a reasonable length of time. of myself and those dependent upon me? H 
That would mean cheaper meat perhaps, and We are answering this question most sati-/ac- ; 4 
possibly lower prices for eggs, butter and milk. dienife 4 
Certainly as long as everything connected with business, as our representatives, selling - 


agriculture holds up in price there will be a 
tendency for manufactured products also to 
stay up. But if the time comes when the 
farmer can afford to feed the industrial popu- 
lation at lower prices he will rightly expect that 
the manufactured products which he buys will 
also come down. If they do not, the move- 
ment of population away from the farms will 
continue to increase. 


Worlds Star 
na Roi 


Hosie 
Un erwear 
totheirfriendsand neighbors. Aswehaveshown 
them, wecan show you, the fineindependent way 
to have more money to spend—to meet the in- 
creased cost of living—to help support the family 
—to educate the children, etc. 


More Than 17,000 Women Bielped 


They are now enjoying constant increasing 
sales. Their incomes are growing larger e\ ery 
day. You can do the same as they have a 1e, 

Write today. We will send you our beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalogue—shows how easy it 
is to become a World’s Star Money Maker 


KNITTING CO; 


BAY CITY. MICH 


Wages an Important Factor 


ITH the exception of politics and religion, 

there is no subject which excites people 
more than the wage question. It is always easy 
to get up a heated debate on whether or not pre- 
vailing wages are too high. Women have much 
to say on the subject of servants’ wages even 
if they are not interested in the day rate paid 
to bricklayers, machinists, and the like. Now, 
in any shop, factory, farm or business enter- 
prise the wages paid form a large item of ex- 
pense. But it is a very debatable question as 
to whether wages generally will ever go as low 
as they were before the war. If they are to 
stay up permanently the whole scale or cost of 
living may remain somewhat higher than ever 
before. 

Of course here and there will be found fan- 
tastic wages that are sure to come down. Ina 
few munition plants and shipyards the rates 
were above all reason. Employers bid against 
one another for help and they were willing at 
one time to pay anything. It is a curious fact 
with which all have had experience that things 
run to extremes in this world. Life seems to 
be a continual going up or down rather than a 
standing still. People run precipitately one 
way or the other. They scramble to buy or to 
sell, to get in a place or to get out, to hire 
workers or to discharge workers. So we may 
expect an eagerness in places to reduce working 
forces and a consequent reduction in wages. 

But no sensible or unprejudiced person 
doubts for a moment that laboring men and 
women will retain much of the position and 
prestige they have won during the war. The 
British Government has already committed 
itself to keeping up, wherever possible, for six 
months at least the high scale of wages exist- 
ing when the armistice was signed. It is no 
longer considered decent or humane to cut 
wages down with the same cold-blooded pre- 
cision that a manufacturer uses in putting a 
larger machine in place of a smaller one, or oil 
in place of coal as fuel. We cannot go on con- 


Look for the 
Label _of the Lamb in 


BEG PAT, OFF 


Bootees, Sacques, Leggings, 
Sweaters, Shawls, Spencers, House Jackets, etc. 
SIMON ASCHER & CO., Inc. 

(Established since 1879) 
362 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, 


Your 


Free from Rats 


“*Rough on Rats” is so economical that it costs = 
but about 5c a year to keep a house free from rats. 
A sure killer. Tasteless, odorless; mix it with food >= 
they will eat. Oldest and largest selling extermin- 
ator. forfree booklet—“‘Ending Rats& Mice.” 


Zz, E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


New York 


MLL 


= — — ~ - - - sidering workers as so many machines, as ar- 
S WwW E E T P E A S - T S EF D S Grown by ticles of commerce or commodities. 
a Woman ON ATS 
15 Packets to Test, 10c, Worth 75c¢ 


Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters. 
Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. 
I will send 5 liberal packages, 
For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive the 
5 new varieties of asters and 
my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte K. Haines 
Box 30, Minneapolis, Minn. 


* ,Wing’s IRIS 


Write for catalogue de- 
scribing our wonderful 
Irises. We have nearly five 
hundred varieties, as large 
a collection as there is in 
the world. They come in an 
infinite variety of colors, the 
most delicate blues and lav- 
enders, snow white and 
cream, gorgeous yellows and 
crimsons, dusky browns and 


Prices Will Fall to Some Extent 


UT while we cannot expect the cost of living 

to at once go back to where it was before the 

war, it is just as foolish to stick our heads in 

the sand like an ostrich and say the present 
level will always be maintained. 

I notice that at a convention of cloak and 
suit manufacturers one of the speakers said 
that women’s clothes next spring and autumn 
would cost twenty-five per cent more than in 
1918. Almost the same day a men’s clothing 
manufacturer was quoted in the newspapers as 
saying that men’s suits which cost twenty-five 
dollars before the war and forty dollars last 
year would be fifty dollars in 1919. Another 


DON'T DIE IN THE HOUSE 


Aurora, striped; Apple Blossom, shaded; Coccinea, pure 
cerise; Countess Radnor, lavender; Dora Breadmore, prim- 
rose; King Edward, bright red; Katharine Tracy, pink; 
Navy Blue, best blue; Scarlet Gem, scarlet; Shasta, pure 
white; Stella Morse, tinted; White Wonder, double white; 
California Giants Mixed; Eckfords Mixed; Spencer Mixed; 
grand. Catalog and check free. One packet each of above i 
15 sorts 10c. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


c@# 22 packets _ Best Vegetable and Flower Seeds 10c 


Get Ready 


An early start 
this year neces- 
sary. KEITH'S 
will help you 
make your 
House a Home. 
This specialized 
monthly maga- i 
zine gives latest ideas and plans you cannot afford to miss. 


KEITH’S BIG $2 Offer 


For $2 (personal checks add 10c) we will enter 9 mos.’ sub. 
to Keith’s Magazine, $2.50 a year, and mail 

Any One of Keith’s Plan Books 
100 Bungalow Designs 100 Brick & Stucco 


and F 
Family and Friends 


come from the home gardens where 
Storrs & Harrison seeds are used. For 
65 years American gardeners have sowed 
our vegetable and flower seeds, and 
planted trees and shrubs from our 1200 
acre nursery. 


OurNewCatalogue 
now ready, is full of up- 
4 to-date varieties that are 

priced right and delivered 
postpaid to your door. Send to-day for 


item from the papers reported that in the shoe : ‘ 

trade it was expected that six to nine months 100 50 $180 

would elapse before the prices of shoes could KEITH'S, 217 ABBAY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. é 

and modest prediction and therefore more M t st 

likely to come true. a e rn y, ST 
BIG 5 26-09 e Style Book, picturing hun- 

dreds of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Sti 


Naturally there are many persons whose in- 
terests lie in keeping prices up. They have 


this splendid free book on gardening. 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 205 Painesville, Ohio 


maroons, velvety violets and 
deep blues, copper, bronze 
and rose in beautiful com- 
binations and graceful forms. All are easily grown, hardy 
and inexpensive. Write for your free copy today. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1406, Mechanicsburg, 0. 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 


we will 1 the catalogue 


Radish, 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1 


photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts 


To le one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 


And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
enderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment an any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


It is a mine of 


Cash 


large stocks on hand which they would like to 
sell before a drop comes., They would like 
to induce us to buy extensively now so as to 
enable them to get out from under. Knowing 
full well that all prediction in business matters 
must be made with caution, I am still willing 
to say that if manufacturers really believe re- 
tail prices will actually be higher nine months 
from now than at the time the armistice was 
signed they are in danger of a sad and costly 
awakening. Perhaps, however, the wish was 
merely father to the thought. 

We all know that, with the exception of 
foodstuffs and possibly clothing in certain 
famished and almost ruined portions of Europe, 
the intense‘and immediate demand for goods is 
over. Let us go back to last March, when the 
Germans threatened to take Paris and drive 
the English into the sea. England, France and 
America were willing to pay any price to de- 
feat the Germans. They were willing to manu- 
facture any number of guns, shells, tanks, 
uniforms and all the other military necessities. 
Cost was literally no object. They were justi- 
fied in being reckless and extravagant to a 
degree beyond all historic precedent. We 
alone planned to spend something like thirty 
billion dollars in one year, or one-sixth our 
entire national wealth. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 


irts, 
Waists and Corsets—specially designed Bo 
for Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 


Largest Maternity Specialists io the world. All 
apparel made by 
Lowest prices. Send for yc your Book today. 


LaneBryant Fifth Ave. New York 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chi ck- 


ens, ducks, geese and ' 

keys. Choice, pure-bred, northern rai: a 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. ae er- 
ica’s greatest farm, 26th year. \al- 
uable new 112 page book and catalog free. 


R.F, NEUBERT CO..,Box 632,Mankato, Minn. 


New Beautiful Fern 


“Fluffy Ruffles”’ 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 
ostrich plumed type. Strong, vigorous, 
hardy—will grow and thrive in any 
home. Makes whole house cheerful. 


Fancy Ferns 3 5 
Postpaid for Cc 
One Fluffy Rufflesand « 
3 others— The Boston, 
arched and interlaced . 
with long, sword-like 
fronds; Emerald 
Feather, a drooping, feath- 
ery sort; and a Dainty Table 
Fern, a fitting ornament . 
for any nook or corner. 

All Nice Growing Plants. Will quickly grow in 
size and value. Send 35 cents today for these four 
fine ferns a with our complete catalog of 
desirable See Plants and Bulbs. 

Iowa Seed Co. Des Moines, Ia. 


Dept. L 
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“Why the price meat 
high?” 


Bip head of a Philadelphia family 
writes to ask us why the price of 
meat is so high. He wants to know 
especially about the increase during 
the past four years. 


* * * 


There are, of course, many reasons. 


—_ 


Clerk hire, delivery, rent—in fact, all 
items entering into the operation of the 
retail meat shop—have advanced tre- 


The heavy demand for 
meat, caused by large 
orders from the Allies, 
and by high wages at 
home, has helped to boost 
prices. The lower pur- 
chasing power of the dol- 
lar has also caused the 
prices of all commodities 
to increase. 


But one important 


mendously in cost 


factor is the high cost of 
. producing and marketing 
meat all along the line from farm to 


retailer. 
* 


The retailer, for example, must pay 
higher wages to clerks and more for 
delivery service—in fact, everything 
entering into store operation has ad- 
vanced tremendously. 


And the retailer has to get a much 
higher price for meat, because he has 
to pay the packers more for it. 


* * * 


The packers, in turn, are in the same 
position as the retailers. It costs them 
more to do business. Labor, trans- 
portation, machinery, materials—all 
items in the packing business—have 
mounted rapidly. Wages of packing 
house laborers, for example, have in- 
creased over 100 per cent in the past 


The packers’ costs also ‘have mounted rapidly. 
Wages of packing house laborers, for example, have 
increased over 100 per cent in the past three years 


three years. But here again the packers 
have to get higher prices for meat 
when they have to pay such high prices 
for live stock. 


During the past four years, cattle 
prices to Swift & Company advanced 
74 per cent, whereas the price received 
for beef by Swift & Company has 
advanced only 61 per cent during the 


same period. 
* * 


The farmers have had to get more 
for cattle because it costs more to raise 
them. 


past four years 


Corn, for example, has doubled dur- 
ing the past four years; farm labor is 
scarce and wages are high. 


* * * 


But even with these higher pro- 
duction costs, the price of meat has 
gone up no more than the price of 
other foodstuffs—and this in face of 
the enormous quantities sent overseas 
to our Army and to the Allies. 


-During the past five 
years, flour has increased |i 
100 per cent, corn meal 133 = 
per cent, sugar 65 per cent. 
During the past year alone, 
fruits have advanced 30 1 
per cent. 


If the packers were to 
eliminate their profits en- 
tirely, there would be prac- 
tically no change in the 
price of meat. Swift & 
Company’s profits average 
only a fraction of a cent per 
pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 


Every item entering into the production of 
cattle has gone up. Corn, for example, 
an essential cattle food, has doubled in the 


The cost of all foods has 
- increased during the past 
four years, and the ad- 
vance in most cases has 
been greater than that 
on meat 
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| Keeps the skin 


soft and 


smooth 


which is essential to an at- | 
tractive complexion. It takes 
HINDS CREAM to soften 
the skin without making it 
greasy, oily or sticky; to soft- 
en so it will not chap even 
tho exposed to chilling winds; 
to soften and freshen the hands 
roughened and soiled by arduous 


Red Cross and hospital work, 
household, store and 


rally soft skin wards off skin troubles. 


written us that HINDS CREAM quickly restores 
their hands to natural velvety smoothness after being roughened 
by i immersion in strong antiseptic solutions. - 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream keeps cheeks and neck 
Added charm awaits the woman 


fresh, fair and exquisitely soft. 
who selects the daintily-packaged 
improving the skin and complexion. - 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your 
request. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both 


office duties. 
Nurses and surgeons know that natu- 


Some have 


requisites made by Hinds for 


old and Disappearing Cream 4c. 
Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. 
Sample Face Powder 2c., Trial 

Size ] 5c. Attractive Week- 
end Box 39c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities 
are selling everywhere, or will 
be mailed, postpaidin U.S. A., 
from Laboratory. 

A. S. HINDS 
200 West St., Portland, Me. 


Poultry B 0 ok Latest and best yet; 144 pages, 


215 beautiful pictures; hatch- 
ing, rearing, feeding and disease information. De- 
scribes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, 
sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents, 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 53, Clarinda, Iowa 


pot all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 


ggs and 
J. W. MILL. 


OULTRY GUIDE 


etc. Contains beautiful colored pictures of best FREE 

ying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 
rat, aad hatching at special low prices. 
ER Box 145, Rockford, Dlinois 


Leading Rose Growers in America. 


NGEEROSES| 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites | 
and new and rare sorts, the cream |} 
of the world’s productions. 
“Dingee Roses” known as the 
best for 67 years. Safe 
& rs guaranteed anywhere in U. 
Write for a copy of 
Our“*New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1919. It’s FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful “Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
A practical work on rose 


10 pls. FLOWER SEEDS 


Extra Special Value 10c 
Mailed Postpaid for 

The following collection blooms from 
early summer to late fall: Aster, Sweet 
“wm Alyssum, Marigold, Petunia, Pansy, 
Phlox, Poppy,. Salvia, Verbena and 
Zinnia. Generous packets. 


Complete Catalog FREE 
I will mail 5 packets of Hardy Daisy 
& Seed (five colors) for 15c, or 5 Everbloom- 
mem ing Roses (five colors) for 25c—the 3 
S collections for 40c. Try them. 


and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow 
them. Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co., , Box 224 224, _ West Grove, Pa. - Pa.- 


Miss Jessie M. Good 
Box 522 Springfield, Ohio 


and FLORAL “GUIDE 1919 
ITS FREE New Features. RITE TODAY 


7 
growers of Asters and other seeds in America. 4% 
‘tg 500 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed 
i) ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful in 
tion about plantin 
¥ successful garden. 
* Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 
With our Guide, the best we have issued, we will gladly 
include interesting booklet, 


Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
Ss 


9 


on our experience as 
cident. order seed concern 


gow. 

orma- 

§ etc.—an invaluable aid to a 
llustrates and describes leading ¥ 


“A Liberty Garden.” 
Both are absolutely free. 


JAMES VICK’S SON 
1 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The er City 


hardy, vigorous, free-blooming 
rose-plants get Roses of New Castle. 
8 Grown on their own roots in fertile soil. 
We are expert rose growers with a life- 
time of experience back of us. Every 
desirable rose in cultivation included 
in our highly select list—an immense 
stock at right prices. Our rose book for 
1919, ‘“*Roses of New Castle,”” is a com- 
plete book on rose culture. Contains infor- 
mation and advice that will help you. 
Elaborately printed in colors. Send today 
for your copy—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 253, New Castle, Ind 


BIG CATALOG, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants, and berries. 
Dahlias, 


Vines, 


Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn, Potatoes, 
etc. All special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 


MATCHLESS Novel, dis: 
LETTUCE absolutely 
the tenderest, sweetest and 
quickest lettuce grown. Thisis 
vouched for by thousands who 
grew it last year. Pkt. 15c. 
HOW TO COOK VEGETA- 
BLES, a booklet giving 666 
receipts for cooking, canning 
and preserving vegetables of 
all kinds. Will make one's 
garden crops doubly valu- 
able, 10c. 
FOR 10 CTS. we will mail 
packet Lettuce seed, 
Book and big catalog. 


We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, Beets, 


Cannas, Irises, 


Floral Park, N. Y. 


Star Rose Service 


Grow to know the joy of hav- 
ing your own C. & J. roses. 
Send now, while the matter’s in 
mind, for our new 52-page catalog of- 
fering a large variety of guaranteed- 
to-bloom roses. Also, if requested, 


we will send you our Special List, 
showing the Right Selection for 
Your Section. No charge for this 
service. 


ST GROVE, 
& Jones Co. Box 20, Pa. 


R. Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, V. Pres. 
Backed by 50- Years’ Experience 


WHY SHOULDN’T 

PRICES GO DOWN 

NOW THE WAR 
IS OVER? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


Now all that is over. War contracts have 
been canceled by the billions of dollars. This 
stupendous structure was taken down just as 
fast as the Government dared. To have built 
it demanded a strain upon the labor and the 
materials of the country which was in any 
ordinary human sense impossible. We were, 
however, doing the impossible. The demand 
really did exceed the supply as men under- 
stood those things. Yet by some miracle it was 
being met. But you cannot stop that colossal 
demand all at once without releasing enough 
labor and materials to set in train a falling 
movement of prices. 

If we had gone on fighting at top speed into 
the summer or autumn of 1919 and spent all 
of that thirty billions, prices would have risen 
higher by far than they did go and would have 
fallen lower afterward than they are likely to 
fall. The higher the child pushes his swing the 
farther back it will fly when he releases it. We 
have a great deal‘to be!thankful for that the 
war was won before more damage had been 
done. 


Breaking the “Vicious Circle” 


HEN the governments were buying up 

everything in sight, and at times a great 
deal more than was in existence, they naturally 
had to pay high prices. They had to pay these 
prices to induce manufacturers to change over 
from a peace to a war basis. To keep this up 
the governments had to have more and more 
money, and so they created more of it all the 
time. But the factories had to pay higher 
wages, and so the people had more money to 
spend. But the more they spent the higher 
prices went. 

Very soon we had what is called a “‘ vicious 
circle.”” For as the civil population spent more 
and more money the governments, which had 
to have most of the goods, were obliged to 
spend more and more money to outbid the 
people at large. Perhaps the munitions worker 
could afford to pay sixty cents a pound for 
bacon, but the War Department had to have 
the bacon and could afford to spend more than 
sixty cents a pound if necessary. 

But this circle has already been broken at 
the starting point, if I may put it that way. 
Governments no longer need so many goods. 
Their demand is falling off day by day. But 
most of the money created to buy these goods 
remains. It cannot be contracted or deflated 
all at once without causing no end of suffering 
and panic. All the huge amounts of new gov- 
ernment bonds created since the war act as a 
sort of money, or at least as a basis on which 
their holders can get money. These cannot be 
retired all at once. We must go at it gradu- 
ally—this business of getting back to normal. 

It is a bad thing in many ways, this condi- 
tion which the bankers call “inflation.” But 
it usually follows a war. We had it after 
the Colonial, Revolutionary and Civil wars. 
Some people get to like it. If we could sud- 
denly deflate it all, like a small boy who 
punches his fist through an inflated paper bag, 
the cost of living would go down overnight. 
But banks and business men would be ruined 
and almost everyone would lose his position. 

It is much wiser to go at it gradually. The 
inflation has probably stopped and the oppo- 
site process begun. Buyers of merchandise, 
both wholesalers and retailers, are reported to 
be slowing up in expectation of lower prices. 
The lower retail prices will come in course of 
time. In the long run the wholesale markets 
are followed by retail prices. Nor will we have 
to wait until the whole world is normal again, 
until all the thirty to fifty million soldiers are 
reabsorbed into their former pursuits, before 
supplies become more plentiful. The markets 
of the world forecast coming changes rather 
than wait for them. 


Everybody Must be Patient 


O THE man or the woman who goes to the 

store to-morrow and finds shoes just about 
as expensive as they were last March or last 
July, the desirable attitude is that of patience. 
Rome was not built in a day and we do not 
want the sudden changes in this country that 
the Bolsheviki brought to Russia. 

Many of us have nearly all our money in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds. We paid a fixed 
amount for those bonds—$50, $100, $1000. 
But do we all realize that when prices go down 
we are going to have more money invested in 
those bonds than we had before? I do not 
mean necessarily that the prices of Liberty 
Bonds will rise to any great extent. Probably 
they will go up somewhat. But entirely aside 
from that, even if they never sell a cent above 
their face value, they will buy a deal more in 
course of time than they did when we acquired 
them. Millions of people probably will get 
back their money from the Government worth 
more in buying power than when they turned 
it over to the Government. 

So don’t let us expect to buy everything as 
cheaply as we did before the war. I have ex- 
plained why that is impossible all at once. 
There are perhaps some things like beef, butter 
and leather goods which will never be “‘cheap”’ 
again because the world simply doesn’t grow 
enough cattle. But that is a detail. This 
ought to be a give-and-take world with some 
fairness in it. There are many millions of 
people in this country whose wages and salaries 
are higher than they were before the war and 
will continue higher for a long time anyway, 
if not permanently. Is it right for these 
people to expect to buy everything at pre-war 
prices? 


THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide for the 
Flower and Vegetable garden. 
It contains an entire chapter on EDIBLE SEEDs, 
. ROOT CROPS and GREENS and SALADS, and last, 
but most delicious of all, the VEGETABLE FRUITS} 
Burpee’s Annual is considered the Leading Ameri. 
can Seed catalog. It will be mailed to you free upon 
request. Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


LEARN MORE ABOUT SEEDS, 
CROPS, AND GARDENS 
Have bumper crops and beautiful flower 
gardens all season. Make your garden 
count strongly in cutting down ex- 
penses. Our 1919 seed book tells what, 
when, how to plant and cultivate to get 

the best results. 


MAULE’S SEED BOOK 


176 Pages of Practical 
Information F REE 
Seed experts, market gardeners, farmers 
have contributed to this great issue of 
our Seed Book. Full of helpful hints. 
Owing to paper scarcity, the edition is 
limited. Write today for your copy. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, INC, 
2181 Arch Street Philadelphia 


Se 


The King Pin of all 
tomatoes for both the 
home grower and the 
market gardener. 
Think of the finest tomatoes 

you’ ve ever grown—then plant 
BUIST’S MONARCH and get a new idea of what 
a really perfect tomato should be, 
Its massive size, perfect shape, delicious flavor, 
weight and solidity are unequalled. An immense 
yielder and continuous bearer. Pkt.,15c; 4 Pkts., 50c. 
BUIST’S EARLI-BELLE TOMATO 
Market gardeners call it the **Early Money Tomato” 
as it matures extremely early in the season. Absolutely 
unrivalled in the early tomato field. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 
35¢5 $1.15. 

Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and Over 
Write today for a copy of Buist’s Garden Guide-— 
mailed free on application. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


Dept.“B” Philadelphia 


FREE BOOK 


For Beautiful Surroundings 
GIVES you invaluable help in planting your home 
rounds whether a large estate or a small city lot. 
Tells how to select and plant for quickest results 
and most artistic effect with Wagner Hardy Plants, 
Roses and Shrubs. — delivered free. Write 
today for Catalog No. 


WAGNER PARK 
11 Sidney, Ohio 


are favorably known. Many of 
the best sorts were introduced 
by us. We grow more high 
# grade tomato seed than any 
other seedsman in the world. 


TWO BEST VARIETIES 
Livingston's Globe, finest pink. 
Y _ for slicing and shipping, pkt. 5c. 
Livingston's Stone, bright red, for 
canning and catsup; very solid with few 
seed cells, pkt. 5c. Both immense yielders. Try them. 
New 96-Page Catalog F 
Fully describes the best varieties of vegetables and flowers. 
Gives 300 true-to-nature illustrations and quotes honest 
prices for quality seeds. Tells when to plant and how to grow 
big crops. Write for your FREE copy To-D:; 


Livingston Seed Co., 311 High St., (ry Ohio 
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‘This Valentine Cake is a Nourishing Food 


HE sweetest kind of a Valentine—a Swans Down Cocoanut 
Cake! It is delicious, yet it is nourishing, and has its place ina 
well-balanced meal. 


There is so much concentrated nourishment 
in a home-made cake that the rest of your meal 
can be simple and economical. 


You can bake a lighter, whiter, finer cake 
every time, if you use Swans Down Cake 
Flour and follow the Cake Recipes in each 
package. 


Swans Down is especially prepared for cake 
baking. It means successful cakes for you— 
without waste of costly materials. 


OWN 


Swans Down Pure Wheat Bran is a product 
of highest quality. It is a natural laxative. 
Physicians recommend it. 


Each package contains excellent recipes for 
making Bran “goodies.” Ask your grocer. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 
Evansville Indiana 


Wax Paper 
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BOZART-RUG 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF] 


ICH and varied in color—reserved in design 
—of durable fabric—such are Bozart Rugs 
for the living room. And there’s a Bozart 
Rug for every room—surprisingly inexpensive. 
Ask your dealer. Catalogue in colors now ready. 
Look for the Boxart label on the corner of the rug. 
BOZART RUG COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sole Distributors: W. A. W. Davis Corporation 
230 Fifth Ave., New York Republic Building, Chicago 


66 ° a e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
Home- Making, as a Profession 100 in script lettering, including two 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples, 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. | L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home Plan 
No. 1447— 
Has interior 
arrangement 
that fully 
equals beauty 
of outside. 
Material com- 
plete, whole- 
sale, 


Let us save for you, too. Unusual homes at guaranteed, wholesale costs. 
We do more than plan beautiful homes. Plans must be practical. For we agree 
to supply material at a guaranteed price. On this basis, we have adapted 
some of t work of leading architects to inexpensive homes. Material 
highest, standard grades — Ready-cut or not as you prefer. Prices both 
ways. Prompt shipment anywhere. “ 
Get FREE book, ‘‘Gordon-VanTine Homes;” 
200 Plans FREE 200 plans, photos, specifications, prices. 
aq ©=Cottages, bungalows, town or country houses. Use coupon. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
-* Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
6820 Case Street Established Half a Century Davenport, lowa 


GORDON.-VAN TINE CO., 6820 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 
Send me Free the Books checked: 


Gordon-Van Tine + 
Home Plans CO) Garages 


Summer 


C) Plumbing and Heating Cottages 


Name__ 


IS FOOD SAVING 
NOW NECESSARY? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


distribution of food to relieve the needy. 
Vast purchases for export are in the hands of 
the governments of Europe, many of them 
acting in common. Their powers in buying 
might, if misused, ruin our producers or do in- 
finite harm to our consumers. Unless Euro- 
pean buyers are codrdinated and controlled, 
an era of speculation, profiteering and chaos 
may result. 

“Tt is my desire,” said Mr. Hoover in this 
connection, “that we should all recognize that 
we have passed a great milestone in the signing 
of the armistice; that we must get upon the 
path of peace; that therefore we should begin 
at once to relax the regulation and control 
measures of the Food Administration at every 
point where they do not open a possibility of 
profiteering and speculation. These we cannot 
and will not permit so far as our abilities 
extend until the last day that we have author- 
ity under the law. 

‘‘When we entered upon this work eighteen 
months ago our trades were rampant with 
speculation and profiteering. This grew 
mainly from the utterly insensate raids of 
Europe on our commodities. I look now for a 
turn of American food trades toward conserva- 
tive and safe business because in this period 
that confronts us, with the decreased buying 
power of our own people, of uncertainty as to 
the progress of world politics, with the govern- 
ment control of imports and exports, he would 
be a foolish man indeed who started to-day a 
speculation in food. 

‘This is a complete reversal of the commer- 
cial atmosphere that existed when war began, 
and therefore the major necessity for law in 
repression of speculative activities is to my 
mind rapidly passing. It is our duty, however, 
to exert ourselves in every direction to handle 
our food in such a way during reconstruction 
as to protect our producers and our consumers 
and to assure our trades from chaos and panic.” 


The Truth About Prices 


Ba poy about prices. During the last three 
or four months of last year'pricesfrose 
generally—to the farmer, the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. Many economic factors contributed to 
that ascent. There was, for instance, a steady 
increase in wages, in the cost of the materials 
which go into food production and manufac- 
ture and in containers and supplies of all kinds. 
An increase of twenty-five per cent in freight 
rates was introduced. Rents increased through- 
out the country, and as a consequence of the 
high cost of manufacture, transportation and 
distribution prices inevitably went up. 

“*Profiteering and rising prices are not the 
same by any means. The farmer must increase 
his price if his costs force him to do it. The 
freight increase, for example, adds forty cents 
to every barrel of flour. The increased cost of 
cotton bags adds another thirty cents to that 
same barrel of flour. Wholesalers’ costs for 
drays and rents amount to ten cents. This 
makes a total of eighty cents, not counting the 
increased costs of the miller and the retailer. 

““The Food Administration can stop prof- 
iteering, but it cannot repress prices that are 
being forced upward naturally. Todoso would 
be to curtail production itself. There must 
always be a sufficient incentive for the producer 
or he will try some other product or line of 
business.” 

The public imagines that such costs must 
now decrease because the demand for some 
materials has been somewhat reduced. Even- 
tually there will be a drop in costs, but it 
cannot be effected overnight. It must come 
gradually. Prices will go down as naturally as 
they went up. No government agency can 
affect them materially. By voluntary coépera- 
tion with wholesalers and retailers, speculation 
and profiteering have been largely prevented. 
Publication every week of “‘fair prices’’ based 
upon wholesale costs has helped to check over- 
charges. Says Mr. Hoover very significantly 
on this point: 

“The Food Administration continuesthrough 
the armistice until legal peace, and there will be 
no relaxation to the last moment of efforts to 
keep down profiteering and speculation.” 


The Outlook is Not Discouraging 


UR food situation will be very well handled 

if not merely the United States Govern- 
ment but other governments continue existing 
agencies for a while. The Allies had nearly 
20,000 buyers in the United States before we 
entered the war. All were bidding against each 
other. Now fifteen men do all the buying for 
the Allies and in codperation with our Govern- 
ment. Our own consumption and conservation 
are based upon the amount of shipping avail- 
able for export. 

As more ships come into use, we shall have 
to economize in those articles of which the 
famine-stricken countries of the world are 
most in need. South America was practically 
inaccessible for eighteen months because of the 
lack of tonnage and coal. Her supplies become 
available now. We curtailed the export to 
neutrals in order to be sure Germany was 
starving. We need not make the European 
neutrals suffer any more. This means an 
added demand. 

The outlook, however, is by no means dis- 
couraging. By coédperation everywhere, the 
new supplies will balance the new demands. 
Conservation is a vital factor in that general 
supply. It is more than ever imperative that 
the requests of the Food Administration be 
heeded. They will be the minimum always. 
The relationship between famine and Bol- 
shevism or anarchy and the disturbance of 
economic forces throughout the world is patent 
to anyone who analyzes the vital importance 
of food supplies in politically upset countries. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


_ never cries from pin 


pricks for I use ‘Baby 
Dimples’ Safety Pins.” Guard- 
ed loops shield his clothes; 
points are protected; —and 
they're rust-proof, too. A 
size for every use. 10c a card. 


Samstag’s 
1200 Broadway, New York 


Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. **Non-Nettle"’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Deer. 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Writeat onceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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eep Your 
for Lite 


If you knew how many thousands of men and women 
past middle age wear false teeth, you perhaps would 
consider more carefully your chances for keeping your 
normal teeth for life. According to the law of averages, 
your chances are not nearly as good as you may have 
imagined them to be. 


**Acid-Mouth’’—a s/y, sasteless condition—may be 
shortening the life of your teeth at this very moment. 


If the dental authorities are right in their opinion, you 
are a very exceptional person if you are free from an un- 
favorable acid condition of the mouth. In fact, you are / 
in 20. For 19 in every 20 are said to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ 
and it is thought to be the chief cause of all tooth decay. It 
works gradually, but never lets up. And if left unchecked, 
it may render false teeth necessary for you later in life. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is a dentifrice that effectively 
counteracts unfavorable mouth acids. It helps to check the 
condition, and it whitens and polishes the teeth, invigor- 
ates the gums, increases the healthy flow of saliva, 
improves the breath, and furthers the health of the 
whole mouth. 


Combine the twice-a-day use of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
with twice-yearly examinations of your teeth by your 
dentist. This way you are more likely to keep your 


‘teeth for life. 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers 


Moisten one of the blue Litmus Test Papers on your tongue. 
Remove it and if it turns pink, you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” If it 
remains blue your mouth is normal. Another test with a second 
Litmus paper after using Pebeco, will show you how Pebeco 
tends to counteract the condition. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


Made by LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
136 William Street, New York 
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HOW THIS TREATMENT HELPS YOUR HAIR 


O you think your hair grows from 
the head like a plant? No, in- 
deed. There is a fundamental 

difference. 


For your hair does not breathe as 
does a plant. No vital fluid circulates 
through it as does the sap in the plant. 
Except at the very tips of its roots, hair 
has no more life than a silken thread. 


The whole beauty and lustre of your 
hair depend upon your sca/p. Here the 
hair forms. Here a network of blood 
vessels feed and nourish the roots. Here 
lie the color-supply pigment cells. Here 
thousands of tiny fat-glands supply oil 
to give your hair its glossy, life-like 
appearance. 

This is why caring for the hair is, in 
reality, exactly the same as caring for 
your skin. 

To keep your hair lovely and abun- 
dant, you must, by the proper treatment, 
keep your scalp healthy and vigorous, on 
the same principle as you give your skin 
the proper care and treatment in order 
to have a lovely complexion. 


Which of these is your hair trouble P 


Is your hair dull and lifeless? It can 
be made rich and lustrous, 

Is it greasy, oily? or dry and brittle? 
You can correct the condition which 


prevents the tiny oil glands from emit- 
ting just the right amount of oil to keep 
your hair soft and silky. 


Is it constantly powdered with dan- 
druff? Or does it come out in comb- 
fuls? Begin at once to keep the pores 
of the scalp as free and clear as you keep 
the pores of your face. 


Keep your scalp healthy 
To keep your scalp healthy and vigor- 


ous, use persistently Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, formulated after years of study by 
John H. Woodbury, the famous skin 
specialist. 

Use the soap treatment given on this 
page asa regular shampoo. You will en- 
joy the healthy, active feeling it gives 
your scalp. You will soon sce the im- 
provement in your hair—how much 
richer and softer it is. 


For ten or twelve shampoos, or for a 
month or six weeks of any of the famous 
facial treatments, you will find the 25c 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap suffi- 
cient. Around it is wrapped the booklet 
of famous Woodbury skin and scalp treat- 
ments. Get a cake today. Woodbury’s is 
for sale at drug stores and: toilet goods 
counters throughout the United States 
and Canada—wherever toilet goods 
are sold, 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments ‘and sample of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


END 6 cents for a sample cake 

(enough for a shampoo or for a 
week of any Woodbury Facial treat- 
ment) together with the booklet of 
treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.’’ Or for 12c we will send you, 
in addition to these, a sample of Wood- 


bury’s Facial Powder. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co. ,102 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 102 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Now dip the hair in 
warm water, separate it into 
small parts and scrub the 
scalp with tooth-brush 
lathered with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Rub the lather 
in well and then rinse it out 
thoroughly 


The Right Way Shampoo 


Berore shampooing, rub 
the scalp thoroughly with 
the tips of the fingers (not 
the finger nails). Do not 
let the fingers slip along the 
scalp, but make the scalp 
itself move in little circles. 
This not only stimulates 
the blood that feeds the 
roots of the hair, but loosens 
the dead cells and particles 
o of dust and dandruff that 


eRe up the pores 


Next apply a thick, hot 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, and leave it on for two 
or three minutes 


CLEAR off with fresh, 
warm water. Wash all the 
soap out carefully and finish 
by rinsing in tepid water 


Dry very thoroughly. 
To make the hair fluff out 
prettily around the face, dry 
it hanging over the face in- 
stead of down the back 
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The War Bride’s New Work 


He Will be Proud of Her if She Can Make a Good Loaf 


By Anna Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The First of Five Talks Telling How to Feed Him Healthfully and Appetizingly When He Comes Home 


'F COURSE you are counting the 
days until he comes—your stal- 
wart soldier or sailor husband— 

|| and when he arrives you will 

ji have together the happy days 

Aj of an abbreviated courtship and 

anomitted honeymoon. But the 

experiences he has encountered 

during his absence have doubtless broadened 

him and have changed him somewhat; and im- 

mediately you will need to measure up, so far 

as you can, to the place where in the natural 
course of events you and he would have stood 
together in your household management after 

a year or eighteen months of married life. If 

he is coming back’‘to establish his own home 

almost the first thing you will need to do will 

be to feed him, and he will be at home but a 

few hours before he will want a square meal. 

On account of the shortage of food during 

the war we have had to give more than usual 
thought to what the result of eating certain 
foods would be in keeping our bodies in health. 
Your husband in service has been fed in this 
careful manner, and unless you know how to 
prepare his food and serve it to him in correct 
proportions from the five different groups of 
food which both you and he will require each 
day, he will not maintain his increased weight 
and perfect health. 


BB frst need of a sound body is food to burn 
as fuel. Feeding him on fruit and green 
salads will no more warm his body and give him 
energy than burning a sheet of newspaper in 
your furnace would warm your house. This 
group of foods that will create energy to enable 
him to work we call “carbohydrates” or heat 
producers, and we eat them in the form of sugar 
and starch. In this article we are going to talk 
only of starch, 

All cereals or grains consist of from two-thirds 
to three-quarters of starch, and the balance is 
composed of repairing and regulating elements. 
The world eats more cereals than any other kind 
of food, and most of these cereals are eaten in 
the form of bread. 

A husband is always proud of his wife’s good 
homemade loaf, and in this first talk we take 
up the making of bread. 

The three times three points in good bread 
making you will find at the bottom of this 
column, that you may quickly grasp them; also 
simple recipes for bread made with the two 
forms of yeast now in general use. 

Few households still depend on homemade 
yeast. Either dry or compressed yeast cakes 
are used. In the former, a meal or other starchy 
material has been used to form a liquid yeast 
into cakes which are dried at a low temperature 
so that the yeast is not destroyed. When the 
cake is moistened the yeast begins to grow 
again. 

The general appearance of the compressed 
yeast cake, which must be used while fresh, 
should be that of fresh cheese, firm and solid, 
not soft and pasty or dark-colored and moldy. 
When only part of a yeast cake is used the 
remainder may be wrapped again in the tin foil 
and kept a little longer in a cool place. 


Yeast is a form of plant life, and it must be , 


cared for as other plants are treated. Moisture 
and warmth are essential to its growth; and 
when it has finished its work and formed the 
gas which puffs up the mass of dough, it must be 
killed by a high vegree of heat. 

The proportion of yeast to be used may be 
varied according to the conditions. Where the 


dough is to be left to rise ten or twelve hours or 
overnight, half the yeast will do the work that 
would be required to produce a loaf in five or six 
hours. A uniform temperature of 75 to 80 
degrees is most satisfactory, although it will 
rise at a higher or lower point. Buns or any 
raised cakes containing much fat and sugar rise 
very slowly at low temperatures, since then both 
substances are very dense. Such doughs often 
do best at 80 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In very cold weather both the flour and liquid 
should be warmed to get the best results. Fer- 
mentation is hindered by the presence of salt, 
but hastened by a small quantity of sugar. A 
large amount of sugar makes the dough so 
dense that the yeast cannot expand readily. 
An excess of shortening or an undue quantity of 
flour has much the same effect. 

The liquid may be milk or water, or half of 
each. The milk supplies small quantities of 
sugar and fat and nitrogenous matter, and pro- 
duces a more nourishing loaf than that which 
is made with water. Skim milk can be turned 
to good account for this purpose. 

It is desirable to have the liquid warm that 
the: dough may rise more rapidly and that the 
fat, sugar and salt may readily blend with the 
other ingredients. When the liquid is cool so 
there is no danger of cooking the yeast, that is 
added and thoroughly mixed through the liquid; 
then sufficient flour is worked in to give the 
desired consistency. 

Bread flour differs from pastry flour by con- 
taining a larger proportion of gluten, though 
both flours are chiefly starch. It requires one 
cupful of pastry flour to make as stiff a dough 
as Seven-eighths of a cupful of bread flour. 
Because of the presence of gluten, wheat fur- 
nishes the best flour for yeast doughs. When 
moistened, the gluten retains the gas bubbles 
formed by the yeast in much the same way that 
beaten egg whites gather air. 


V ITH the-variation in flours it is impossible 
to give exact recipes for dough, but we 


. may learn certain general proportions, and expe- 


rience must teach the rest. A simple formula 
will be helpful in interpreting recipes where the 
exact quantities of flour or liquid are not stated: 

One measure of flour to one of liquid makes a 
batter. 

Two measures of flour to one of liquid gives 
the usual muffin mixture. 

Three measures of flour to one of liquid makes 
a soft dough, but one that may be kneaded. 

Four measures of flour to one of liquid is the 
usual proportion for stiff dough to be rolled thin 
like pastry or cookies. 

Batters and mufiins can be stirred with a 
spoon. Doughs are mixed more thoroughly 
with a knife. 

There are certain foundation processes in 
cookery which cannot be fully expressed in a 
mere numerical recipe, and bread making is one 
of them. Moreover, there may be a sliding 
scale in the proportion of- the ingredients, ac- 
cording to expense, the taste of the family and 
their bodily needs. 

Bread may be mixed in any available dish, 
but earthenware holds heat longer, hence is 
preferable in cold weather. 

In the process of making, the half-pint cup- 
ful of liquid will require three cupfuls or more 
of flour for a dough stiff enough to knead. 
Sometimes half the flour is first mixed in with a 
spoon and beaten thoroughly, and this sponge 
is then left to rise until very foamy. This is a 
desirable plan when the yeast supply is limited 


or the time is short, since a thin mixture is a 
favorable place for the yeast to grow. 

Such a sponge may be divided easily and 
different kinds of flour added to each part, thus 
producing several different loaves from one 
foundation. 

For rolls and buns, if a sponge gets a good 
start, the second rising after more fat, sugar and 
flour and perhaps fruit are added is more rapid 
and the whole time required is probably shorter 
than if everything were mixed at first. 

But commonly for loaves all the flour is mixed 
in before the dough is left to rise at all. The 
amount of flour varies with the different grains 
and with different lots of flour. 

After one or two cupfuls of flour are stirred 
into the liquid a stiff case knife should take the 
place of the spoon, for it will cut more directly 
through a stiff mass. The last cupful of flour 
should be cut in gradually, for all may not be 
needed, but if still sticky more flour may be 
added. When stiff enough there will be a ball of 
dough which does not adhere to the bowl. 

Then it may be kneaded with the hands on a 
board or even in the bowl, adding more flour if 
it sticks to board or hands, and kneading until 
all dry flour has disappeared and it sticks no 
longer but is smooth and somewhat elastic. 
Moisten the inside of the bowl slightly and turn 
the dough over in it, so it becomes wet on top. 
Cover, and leave in a warm place until fully 
double the original bulk. 


FTER the dough has doubled it is to be 
scraped from the bowl with a spatula or 
any pliable knife, first loosening it all around 
with a quick scrape of the knife and making a 
compact ball of dough in the center of the bowl. 
The kneading board may have a slight sprinkle 
of flour, just a “‘dust’”’ over it. Since the dough 
was left at the right consistency before rising, 
unless it has been kept very warm it may be 
handled without flour by skilled fingers, or it 
may be chilled a little to make the process 
easier for unskilled hands. 

Moreover, fresh flour cannot be worked in 
easily at this stage and much time must be 
given to the kneading, ora dense hard crust after 
baking will be the result of this excess flo-ir. 
Nor can the fresh flour quite catch up with that 
which has been combining with the moisture 
and by the action of the yeast undergoing cer- 
tain chemical changes for several hours. 

When the mass is on the board, begin with the 
knife, and bring the edges toward the center; 
thus even a little flour underneath coats the 
whole. Then flour the hands, or grease them 
as if to pull candy, and continue to work toward 
the center, at first with the fingers only, then 
with the palms. There is a kind of life and 
elasticity about dough that is kneaded enough. 

A quick motion must be cultivated, pushing 
away rather than giving the dough a chance to 
stick to the hands. If that does happen, wash 
the hands and start again; never rub off over 
the board the bits that cling to the fingers. 

For a loaf gradually roll the round ball under 
both hands until it is an oblong a little longer 
than the greased pan which is ready to hold it. 
A long narrow pan is better than a wide one. 

For rolls divide the dough, shape like the loaf, 
first in a ball, then in oblongs, and so on. 

Again the bread must double in the pan,which 
may take from half an hour to one hour in a 
warm place. 

Now it is ready to put ina hot oven. Authori- 
ties differ as to the exact temperature, but it 
should be from 350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 


A small loaf or rolls will bear a much greater 
heat than a large loaf. Where the dough is not 
well risen, or the heat of the oven is unequally 
distributed, the loaf may crack on the side or on 
top. This is one reason why loaves are often 
pricked before putting them in the oven. 

Such a loaf as this usually will bake in from 
forty-five to fifty minutes. When well baked, a 
loaf seems light and hollow and there is a little 
steam left in it. 

A bright new tin reflects heat and black iron 
absorbs it, which explains why some loaves 
brown better on the bottom than others. 

With a gas oven the burners may be turned 
out for the last ten minutes of baking bread. 

Breads also are made light and palatable by 
the combination of soda with some acid produc- 
ing a gas like that obtained from yeast. These 
are commonly classed as quick breads, as they 
should be cooked as soon as the soda unites with 
the sour milk, molasses, cream of tartar or what- 
ever furnishes the acid. The grains other than 
wheat are best used in these doughs. 

Arrange the fire and dishes for cooking; meas- 
ure everything before mixing any; sift dry 
materials; add liquids; mix thoroughly; and 
cook immediately. 

Two or three level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder usually are equal in leavening force to 
one rounding teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
half a level teaspoonful of soda, or to half a tea- 
spoonful of soda ‘when used with one cupful of 
sour milk or one cupful of molasses, and changes 
in recipes may be made accordingly. 

The use of sour milk has been condemned be- 
cause of the tendency to use an excess of soda 
with it. But thick sour mflk is not very vari- 
able in acidity, and the use of one even teaspoon- 
ful of soda with each pint of such milk is safe. 

Once the general proportions and the office of 
each ingredient are learned, it is easy to make 
many variations. The process of mixing is prac- 
tically the same in all cases. The flour is sifted 
before measuring and sifted again to mix the 
other material with it. 

To the ingredients already given additions 
like those below may be made, as well as dif- 
ferent combinations of flour or meal from the 
six staple grains: 

Cooked or scalded cereals, as corn meal, oat- 
meal and rice; 

Mashed potato, white or sweet; 

Sifted pumpkin or squash, or stewed apple, 
peas, beans; 

Peanut butter, or similar paste from nuts. 

These are added to the liquid before stirring 
in the flour. More flour will be needed accord- 
ing to the proportion of water in the potato, 
and so on, which will be two-thirds or three- 
quarters. Usually with one cupful of liquid and 
three cupfuls of flour from half a cupful to one 
cupful of cereal or vegetable may be added. 
There is a sort of false stiffness about cooked 
cereal, and.an excess in the dough will make it 
sodderf. 

Molasses, or sirup, and eggs, or the yolks or 
whites separately, also have a tendency to 
liquify the mixture and should be counted as a 
part of the liquid, or more flour used, which 
will of course increase the total bulk. 


5 face risen dough is being shaped for the 
pans, whether loaf or rolls, dates, prunes, 
raisins, dry fruits or nuts, and so on, cleaned 
and cut, may be kneaded in. These are dry and 
will absorb some moisture from the dough; or if 
just washed and not dried, they may not be easy 
to handle. 


The Three Important 
“‘Threes’”’ in Bread Making 


| 
yp FAST, liquid and flour are the three 
essential ingredients, and their propor- 
tions may varied according to condi- 
tions. 
Salt, sugar and shortening are used in 
| varying proportions, but even if these were 
omitted it would be possible to have whole- 
Time, temperature and the quan- 
tity of yeast are points to be considered 
together. Where one is diminished, the 
others must be increased. 


some, palatable bread. , 


To Make One Loaf With 
Dry Yeast 


OFTEN one-quarter to one-half ofa dry 
yeast cake in half a cupful of warm 
water and blend with a mashed potato or 
with half a cupful of flour. Cover, and leave 
in a warm place for several hours, until light 
and foamy. Then mix with three-quarters 
of a cupful of warm milk in which has been 
melted one tablespoonful of fat and one 
teaspoonful each of salt and sugar. Add 
enough flour to knead, about three cupfuls, 
and leave until double. Knead again, put 
in the pans, let it double, and bake. 


To Make One Loaf With 
Compressed Yeast 


Om cupful of milk, or half milk and half 
water, half to one teaspoonful each of 
salt and sugar, from one-quarter to one 
whole yeast cake, according to time, 
softened in water, and about three cupfuls 
of bread flour. Mix thoroughly and knead 
into 2 smooth dough. Let rise until double, 
shape, put in a pan, let it rise again and 
bake. This quantity may be shaped into 
a dozen, a dozen and a half or even two 
dozen small rolls and baked from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes according to size. 


General Proportions for 
Quick Breads 


MEASURE one pint of sifted flour, and 
sift again with half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one tablespoonful of baking pow- 
der. Rub in one tablespoonful of fat; add 
one teaspoonful of sugar. Mix with milk or 
milk and water, using two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of liquid for soft dough, or, for drop 
batter, one cupful. More shortening, and 
one or two eggs may be used for richer 
muffins. For a Graham or a date or nut 
loaf, add one-quarter of a cupful of mo- 
lasses with the fruit and use less liquid. 
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TOS 


ae easy to keep everything 
about the house clean, bright 
and new looking when you 
know the many, many uses for 
3-in-One. Every woman should 
read carefully the Dictionary of 
Uses wrapped around every 
bottle and sample of 


3-in-One 


The Universal Household Oil 


Learn to make economical Polish Mops 
and Dustless Dust Cloths with this won- 
derful oil compound. 


“Learn how 3-in-One cleans and polishes 
all furniture and woodwork; how it makes 
windows, mirrors and cut glass sparkle; 
how it keeps gas ranges and all metal things 
bright and rust free; how it lubricates per- 
fectly every light mechanism, such as sew- 
‘ing machine, washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, Victrola, fans, clocks, locks, tools. 
Today, buy a bottle of 3-in-One. Read the 
Dictionary of Uses, Join the housewives’ 
army of 3-in-One enthusiasts. 


At all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bogles; 

also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 

FRE Liberal sample and Dictionary 
of Uses. A postal brings both. 

Three-in-One Oil 

, 165 CVH. Bdwy., N.Y 


Stop Drugs 
Eat Bran 


That’s the urgent advice of ail 
doctors. 

Bran is Nature’s laxative. 
in Nature’s way. 


It acts 


In Pettijohn’s it comes to you in a 
delightful form. 

Try it for a week—one delicious 
dish a day. See for yourself how it 
changes things. 

You will never return to drug lax- 
atives or to branless diet. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat — 25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 
25 per cent of bran. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour — 75 per cent fine 
Government Standard flour, 25 per cent bran. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. (2978) 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
STOUT WO 


EAUTIFUL Coats, Suits, Skirts, Dresses 

and Waists, in sizes up to 56 Bust, al- 
ways in stock. Large, handsome Style 
Book exclusively for Stout Women,sent 
absolutely Free. Write today to 


BRYANT NE 
T 


(broken or not). We pay up 
to $35 per set, also highest 
prices for Bridges, Crowns, Watches, Diamonds, Old Gold, Silver 
and Platinum. Send NOW and receive CASH by return mail, 
your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory 


Mazer's Tooth Specialty, Dept. U, 2007 8. 5th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketches, 
for War-Time Ben- Monologues, Enter- 
efits. Recitations, tainments, Dialogs, 


Tableaux, Drills, Jokes, Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
free. T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 


100 Engraved Announcements $6, in- 

cluding envelopes. Each additional 

o. Ly Postpaid. 50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1.25. 

ih Announcements 25c per dozen. Write for samples. 
ROYAL ENGRAVING Co. $14 Walnut Phila., Pa. 
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What is a Safe Amount of Food? 


“The Health and Strength of the People Must be Preserved” 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


AUTHOR 


HERE are five things that 
the food we eat must do for 
us: (1) Generate heat to 
keep the body sufficiently 
warm. (2) Maintain the in- 
ternal, involuntary body 
processes, such as heart con- 
traction, respiration, diges- 
tion, etc. (3) Rebuild and 
= repair its own run-down or 
worn- -out body tissues. (4) Store up reserve en- 
ergy or fuel for illness and emergency use. (5) 
Produce energy to enable us voluntarily to walk 
and do all kinds of physical and mental work. 

When we know that food must do all these 
five things for the body, we can at once see how 
important it is that we do not leave either the 
kind of food or the amount of it to guesswork 
or chance. Even if we let our bodies lie in bed 
for twenty-four hours without moving, it would 
require a considerable amount of food just to 
produce enough energy to let us breathe and 
contract the heart muscles. Of course we use 
more food when we are walking than sitting, 
and more still when we are doing active work 
like sweeping a room or laying bricks; and even 
mental work often requires as much food energy 
as many kinds of manual work. 

Every adult man or woman, therefore, needs 
sufficient food to cover the first four needs, 
which remain a constant amount, depending 
on each individual’s body weight. In addition, 
each adult will need the extra food required 
by the varying amount of mental or phys- 
ical work he performs as distinct from what 
some other person performs. While this varies 
a little in each case, we can say that every adult 
sleeps, stands, walks and follows an average 
amount of work each day. 

I think of the term “calorie” just as I think 
of quart or inch, or any other simple kind of 
measure. I know that calories are the amount 
of heat or energy which a food yields when it 
is burned in our human stoves. Just as one 
hodful of a certain kind of coal will give so 
much heat when burned, so, too, a definite 
amount of food will give off so much heat and 
energy measured in calories when we burn it in 
our bodies. And certain foods have certain 
qualities—protein makes muscle; fat and starch 
make heat; and mineral salts and bulk foods 
keep the body in order. 

I find that an active adult, either man or 
woman, needs from 3000 to 3700 calories each 
day to cover the five needs of heat, repair, and 
so on, mentioned above. I just accept this 
figure as any woman will accept the fact that 
it “‘takes at least five yards to make a dress,” 
and then proceed to prepare foods and serve 
them in sufficient amounts to give this required 
figure of 3000 to 3700 calories a day per adult 
person. 

And just as no one shovels into a heating 
plant at one time the total amount cf coal 
needed for the entire day, so it is most conven- 
ient to feed the body something like this: 


CALORIES 
For breakfast 800-1000 
For dinner . 1200-1500 
For lunch or suppe r . 1000-1200 


How to Change Calories Into Cupfuls 


HEN I found that the active adult needed 

from 3000 to 3700 calories a day, my next 
thought was to translate calories into my com- 
mon measurements of cupfuls, slices and spoon- 
fuls. I found that many scientists had prepared 
lists which help the housekeeper greatly. They 
have taken certain common dishes made by 
standard recipes and found how much of each 
dish will give 100 calories of heat and energy. 
Then all that the one preparing the meals has 
to do is to look at such a list and quickly select 
sufficient amounts of each dish to total up to 800 
calories, or 1000 calories, or whatever amount 
the person to be served needs. Here is a list of 
common dishes, as ordinarily prepared, giving 
the quantity of each dish which is equal to 100 
calories of food value: 


BREAKFAST— 800-1000 CALORIES 
CHoIce or (A) 

CALORIES 
Baked apple, 1 small, without sugar . . . . 100 
Apple sauce, %cupful .. . 100 

Stewed fruit, 2 or 3 medium ‘pieces with 2 


CHOICE oF (B) 
Cereal—oatmeal, corn meal or cracked wheat, 
1 cupful, “dry” cereal, 1144 or 12g cupfuls . 100 


Cuorce oF (C) 


Scrambled egg, 4 cupful ......... 100 
Bacon, 4 thin small slices . . . 
Codfish balls, 1 ball, 2 inches across ... . 100 


OF ‘‘HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING,’’ 


Creamed codfish, 4% cupful ....... . 100 
Sausage, 124 pieces, 3 incheslong ... . . 100 
French toast, 1 slice, 3 by 3 inches by 4 inch 
Griddlecake, 1 cake, 4 inches across . 100 
Waffle, 44 waffle, 5 inches across. . . . . . 100 
CHOICE OF (D) 
Muffins, Graham, corn- meal, “ete., 3¢ muffin. 100 
Corn bread, piece 1 by 2 by 2inches . . . . 100 
Boston brown bread, slice 34 inch thick. . . 100 
Baking-powder biscuits, 2small . ‘oe 
Bread or toast, 2 slices 14 inch thick . - 100 


CHOICE OF (E) 


Butter, oleo or substitute, 1 tablespoonful. . 100 
Milk, 4% cupful of whole milk or 4 cupful of 


thin cream .. 100 
Sugar for cereal or beverage, 1 tablespoonful 100 
Tea, coffee—no food value ...... + ees 


Let us see how easy this list is to follow. For 
instance, one small baked apple, one-quarter of 
a cupful of scrambled egg or three-quarters of a 
Graham muffin equals 100 calories. Or, farther 
down, 1 tablespoonful of butter or sugar or 
half a cupful of milk equals 100 calories. Now 
let us choose breakfast together. You know 
that the active adult should eat from 800 to 
1000 calories’ worth for breakfast, don’t you? 
Well, read down the list and select one food 
from each group in sufficient quantity to add 
up to 800 to 1000, the needed amount. That is 
all there is to it. 

Here is a breakfast I like for winter weather, 
selected from this list in a moment: 

Baked apple; scrambled egg, 1% cupful; 
cereal, 1 cupful; 2 muffins with 1 tablespoonful 
of butter; 1 cupful of cocoa; 1 tablespoonful of 
sugar and 1 cupful of whole milk on the cereal. 

Sometimes we can omit one group of dishes 
and double a portion in another group and still 
have the required amount—as I may take two 
codfish balls and no fruit; or I might omit the 
cereal and eat enough eggs or bacon or griddle 
cakes to be sufficient without it. But it is best 
to follow the lists as I have prepared them into 
different groups and choose one food from each 
group in sufficient amount to total what you 
or any other person needs, because thus choos- 
ing one from A and B and C and D and E gives 
a much better balance to the meal. 


Just Make Five Choices 


E CAN follow the same easy plan with dia- 

ner or any other meal. The only thing we 
have to do is to look at the groups of foods and 
choose one dish from each group, just as we do 
from a menu card in a restaurant, taking suffi- 
cient amount of each dish to add up to what we 
need of food fuel at this particular meal. 

The active adult needs from 1200 to 1500 
calories at this main meal, so we can quickly 
arrange a well-balanced dinner of the desired 
amounts as follows: 

Cream celery soup, 114% cupfuls; 
11% cupfuls; mashed turnips, 1 cupful; baked 
potatoes, 2 large; butter, 2 tablespoonfuls; 
bread, 4 slices; cornstarch pudding, 4% cupful. 

A supper meal (1000 to 1200 calories) can be 
as readily selected as follows: 

Clear soup, 1 cupful; macaroni with cheese, 
1 cupful; spinach, 4% cupful; stewed fruit, 2 or 3 
pieces; a piece of plain cake; 2 baking-powder 
biscuits with 2 tablespoonfuls of butter; 14 
cupful of cream on the fruit and in tea; 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar. 


beef stew, 


DINNER— 1200-1509 CALorIzs 


CuHoIce oF (A) 


CALORIES 
Clear soup, 1 cupful .... 100 
Cream soup (such as cream of ‘corn, spinach, 
celery, tomato, etce.), 4%cupful ... 100 
Potato soup, ! 4 cupful 
Bean, lentil or ‘pea soup, 34 cupful eres 
Cuorce oF (B) 
Bean loaf, 4 cupful .. 
Steak or roast, piece 4 by ik 3 inches | . . . 100 
Macaroni with cheese, 4% cupful. . ... . 100 
Rice with cheese, 4 cupful 
Nut loaf, iY cupful . 
Hamburg 1smallcake ...... . 100 


CHOICE OF (C) 


Spinach, onions, tomatoes, turnips and other 
watery vegetables, approximately !4 cup 
equals . 50 

Same vegetable creamed, add 100 calories for 
every 4 cupful of white sauce additional 

Baked or boiled potato, 1 medium size . . . 109 

Scalloped or mashed potato, 4% cupful . . . 109 


CuHoIce oF (D) 


Rice, tapioca, cornstarch or similar ener 


100 
Fruit whip, lcupful . 
Fruit gelatins or sherbets, le ‘cupful 
Vanilla ice cream, 4 cupful . — . 100 
Pies, fruit, piece about 114 inches at circum- 


ETC. 


Pies, cornstarch as lemon meringue, piece 1 


inch at circumference. . . . » 
Cookies, 2 small . . 100 
—— plain or cottage pudding, | piece 1 by 

2% by 2% inches — 
Gingerbread, piece 1 by 2 by 24 ‘inches |. 100 


CHOICE or (E) 


Butter, bread, sugar and milk, as above. 


PERSON can quickly learn to gauge the 
amount of what he should eat by training 
his eye. Generally one cupful and a hall of 
soup, one cupful of meat or meat-equivalent 
dish, with half a cupful of vegetable, one po- 
tato, butter, two slices of bread, half a cupful of 
dessert and a cupful of beverage with one table- 
spoonful of sugar will be the needed amount. 
The housekeeper will soon become.skilled in 
serving the right amount to each adult in her 
family. She can add other dishes to the above 
lists as soon as she finds what is the 100-calorie 
portion of them, either as she figures them out 
for herself or refers to books where they may be 
found; and, by knowing what is the right 
amount of food for one adult, she can easily 
double or triple, and so on, according to the 
number she serves—as one cupful and a half 
for one person, then six cupfuls for four adults, 
and so on. 


Women Need as Much Food as Men 


ERY often the woman in the home does not 

eat enough. Frequently she follows the 
wrong habit of eating in the kitchen while 
standing. Many times the busy housekeeper 
just “takes a cold snack” instead of preparing a 
proper meal and eating it leisurely. If a woman 
does the same work as a man she will require an 
equal amount of food. Sweeping, cleaning, care 
of the baby, and so on, are all forms of work 
which require as much energy as the work done 
by many men in semiactive.occupations. 

It is also the impression often that persons 
occupied with sedentary work need less food 
than those doing moderate manual work. But 
the facts show that very often nervous persons 
burn up great quantities of fucl, and therefore 
should always take enough food not only to 
cover this outgo of energy, but to gain in 
weight, since most nervous persons are thin. 

In considering the amount of food fuel we 
need, we cannot omit the importance of laying 
by a surplus of energy to withstand possible 
disease. We cannot eat just enough either to 
maintain our body processes or to follow our 
preferred physical and mental work. We must 
eat so that there is also a surplus of energy or 
fuel in the form of fat on which we can fall 
back in emergency. Many diseases, such as 
typhoid or pneumonia, may be overcome if the 
patient’S reserve and resistance are high, while if 
such disease attacks a system already weakened 
through underfeeding it may prove fatal. 

In winter, of course, the diet must be of larger 
amount and with more fatty and starchy foods, 
in order to overcome the low temperature and 
outside cold which are constantly tending to 
lower the body temperature. Thus in winter 
much more food must be eaten to allow for a 
“‘margin of safety.” 


Feeding the Boys When They Come 


Y THIS time many thousands of men for- 
merlyin servicehavecome back home. While 
on active duty they were fed a most bountiful 
but balanced ration by Uncle Sam. In hun- 
dreds of cases boys who were underdeveloped 
and underweight when working at desk jobs at 
home have been practically ‘“‘made over” by 
following the rugged life of the war camps and 
eating a generous balanced ration carefully 
worked out by Uncle Sam’s dietitians. 

Now that they are home, the mothers or those 
responsible for their meals must continue the 
job that Uncle Sam has let go. The physical 
health and fine and fit condition of these di:- 
charged boys must be maintained at all costs. 
And it will be the duty of every provider of 
food to keep up a high food ration and feed for 
fitness. 

These boys must now, as in wartime, have 
sufficient amounts of food of the right kind to 
maintain the high physical condition with 
which they have returned; or equally, if they 
come home invalided they will need proper 
amounts of food to restore them quickly. 

One’s body is a heating plant which certainly 
deserves as much care and thought in its oper- 
ation as any furnace or stove. How much food 
you will really need can be accurately measured, 
and must be measured if the body is to work at 
maximum efficiency and health. The aim must 
be to “‘ feed for fitness’’ and neither to skimpnor 
overload, but to furnish enough food fuel to keep 
the body exactly at a normal weight, with re- 
serve energy as well as daily strength and power. 
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‘Food 


Bills 


And Lives in Luxurious Independence That Would Daze a City Family 
By Mabel Bates Williams 


OR the past year the grocery bill 
of this family included a sack of 
ij rice, one of sugar, which they 
4) really could have got along with- 
gi out, some prepared oats and 
\jjj seventy-five cents’ worth of 
There were a few extras 


meat. 
for luxuries, like macaroni, which 
they bought just because they wanted to; but 
in the main their bill hook has hung empty, while 
their pile of Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps has been steadily growing. 

For years Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Butler, of Logan 
County, Central Oklahoma, have been food 
producers. In fact, if a cataciysm were sud- 
denly to wipe out the rest of the world, leaving 
their place intact, they could go right on living 
in comfort. Their little eighty-acre farm, with 
its livestock, its chickens, its fruit trees, garden, 
erains, cotton and feedstuffs, produces literally 
everything a family can need for food, clothing 
and feed for the stock. 

They raise their own cotton, and in a pinch 
could do as their ancestors did before them—spin 
and weave it into clothing. 
Their orchard furnishes 
not only a variety of fruits 
and berries but cider and 
grape juice to supplement 
the milk which takes the 
place of tea and coffee on 
their table. 

Sorghum cane provides 
the finest kind of sweeten- 
ing, and their bees work 
on a nonunion schedule to 
make honey for their hot 
cakes and biscuits. Their 
garden gives a constant 
supply of fresh vegetables 
from the first of April until 
late in the autumn, and 
an abundance of canned, 
dried and root vegetables 
for winter use. 

They grind their own 
grains and cereals in a lit- 
tle handmill that has been 
in the family for many years. The finest siftings 
are used in the Butler kitchen to make delicious 
breads of many varieties, while the coarser 
screenings make breakfast foods similar to those 
sold in expensive cartons in the stores. 

Good living without waste is part of their 
creed. They can go out in the orchard any time, 
from the ripening of the first May cherries 
until the last October peaches, and gather fruit 
and berries of a dozen different varieties. There 
are apples, peaches, pears, grapes, apricots, 
cherries, plums, strawberries and blackberries. 
Later, there are big, black walnuts and sweet, 
juicy persimmons. 


So Much From Which to Choose 


TOWN woman, who hesitates between the 
merits of a wilted bunch of four tiny beets, 


three turnips and a small, flabby cabbage for . 


her dinner, would be dazed if she were to be 
transported into the midst of the Butler garden 
and have to decide whether she would gather 
lettuce, radishes, asparagus, cucumbers, Early 
June or Telephone peas, golden carrots, ruby- 
red beets, spinach or Swiss chard, tomatoes, 
bell peppers,. sweet or Irish potatoes or sweet 
corn that day for her dinner. 

Or if, by going a few steps farther, she could 
fill a basket with Lima beans of two varieties, 
string beans, tepary or Chile beans, or have to 
settle the question as to which of four varieties 
of onions she preferred in her salad. She might 
go on and gather a few leaves of sage for dress- 
ing, or some okra for her chicken gumbo, and 
dig some horse-radish roots to make a relish for 
her roast of home-raised pork, 

Four years ago there were but two cows. 
Now seven Jersey cows give an abundance of 
rich milk, which is turned into butter, butter- 
milk and cottage cheese for home use and to 
provide a surplus for sale. There are five 
calves, nine head of horses and a big flock of 
pure-bred Plymouth Rock hens. Down in the 
alfalfa are eleven fattening hogs and eighteen 
pigs which take no thought for to-morrow and 
its effect upon their fate. 

Four years and a half ago the place now 
owned by Mr. Butler could have been bought 
for a song. In fact, nobody wanted it. It had 
been cropped to cotton, and nothing but cot- 
ton, for so many years that the soil was almost 
exhausted. There was a first mortgage of $1300 
on it, and this had been patched with a second 
mortgage of $700. 

As is usually the case in cotton countries, the 
garden grew in tin cans and the rest.of the 
eatables in paper bags, instead of out in the sun- 
shine and fresh air of an Oklahoma farm garden. 

It was not a very cheerful prospect, that first 
glimpse the Butler family had of the farm after 
Mr. Butler had bought it. It was a dull, chill, 
dismal February day, and the gray, weather- 
beaten house that stood on top of a steep, bare 
little hill did not have much to recommend it as 
a real home. The hill itself was covered with a 
queer old-rose soil, and it was so rocky that not 
even weeds would grow on it. On the other 
hand, the old orchard at the foot of the hill had 
not been pruned or cultivated for years, and 
the weeds were fourteen feet high and quite 
hid the trees. 

No, Mrs. Butler and fourteen-year-old Ruth 
could not see what Mr. Butler had found in the 


place that made him willing to leave the com- 
fortable cement-block house on a good Iowa 
farm and take a chance in a country where even 
the crops were new and different; but father’s 
visions were always clear ones, and he had 
seen something in the new surroundings that 
promised good things for the future. 


They Work to Make Dreams Come True 


om Butler family have the faculty of turn- 
ing visions into realities through staying by 
the job. The first thing they did was to borrow 
enough money to pay off the $700 mortgage. 
The second thing was to burn the weeds, prune 
the orchard and start a garden. Then they 
settled down to working the thing out system- 
atically, with practical common sense in all 
-their planning. 

While they were getting ready to live, that 
first year, their flock of hens paid for every cent’s 
worth of groceries that came from the store in 
the near-by town. There were two Jersey cows 
that helped too. 


The Whole Family Has the Blue-Ribbon Habit 


There have been fat years and lean years, 
wet years and dry years. The past two have 
. been the driest in the history of the Southwest 
in two decades. Yet with the Butlers each year 
has been better financially than the one that 
preceded it. In less than five years from the 
day when they started with a big financial 
handicap they have paid every cent on the 
farm; they owe no man anything, they have 
made a good living for themselves right from 
the start, they have raised more than they 
needed in order that others might be supplied 
and they have responded to every other call that 
~ has been made upon them in the way of wartime 
demands. 
The secret of their success lies in three things: 


codperation, thrift and constant study. They 


are never content to progress along old lines if 
a newer and better way opens up. 

There are six members in the family: Mr. and 
Mrs. Butler; Ruth, who is nineteen years old; 
Paul, aged seventeen; Grace, who will be fifteen 
in December; and Olin, who is eleven. They 
call themselves ‘‘The Butler Company,” and 
every one from the oldest to the youngest feels 
that his work counts and that he is an integral 
part of the firm. Each is as interested in the 
success of the others as he is in his own, and will 
at any time lend a helping hand. 

The spirit of thrift is ingrained in the entire 
family. Mrs. Butler never goes to town—and 
she goes at least once a week—without carrying 
with her some product of the farm which can be 
turned into money. Because nothing but the 
best is ever sold it always commands the high- 
est market price. 

Golden, sweet-scented butter, guaranteéd 
eggs, cottage cheese that is yellow with cream 
and seasoned just right, a little honey, or perhaps 
a gallon or two from the surplus supply of sor- 
ghum—there is always something that can be 
sold. The “family ginger jar” fills up fast on 
market days. 


The Money Goes for Education 


HERE is one.thing for which the money 

cheerfully goes, and that is an education for 
every member of the family, and the very best 
education that can be secured. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Butler are graduates of Tennessee colleges 
and both worked their way through. 

They know what it means to struggle and to 
achieve. They know, too, that a thing that is 
worth working for is more valuable in the sight 
of the one who has attained it than one that 
comes with no effort, and they have instilled this 
thought in their children. Not one of the four 
would be willing to let the father foot all the bills 
for his or her education as long as he or she 
could help. Honest work is to them a badge 
of honor. 

Oklahoma was one of the first states in the 
Union to take up the work of the boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs. These clubs are in charge of 
extension workers from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, working in connec- 
tion with the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. There are clubs along 
every imaginable line of domestic science and 
farm training. The Butler girls and boys were 
not content with joining one apiece, but en- 
rolled in several, just as soon as they were old 
enough to be taken as members. They have 


used their studies in these clubs as stepping 
stones to a higher education. 

Ruth is now in her third year at the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
She is taking the course in home economics and 
intends to become a teacher. She paid her own 
way through the first two years of her college 
course by working in her spare hours. When 
she was home during the summers she joined 
the girls’ canning club. The first year she 
planted and cultivated one-tenth of an acre of 
tomatoes and canned them. 

The second year she added other vegetables. 
That autumn she did such superior canning that 
she received a prize in the canning-club contest 
at the county fair which entitled her to a week 
at the short course at the A. and M. college. 
Here her close attention to the lectures and 
demonstrations and her final work in examina- 
tions brought her the coveted $100 scholarship 
which goes each year to the student at the short 
course who makes the best grade. 

Ruth received the highest marks ever given 
a short-course student in Oklahoma. She is 
keeping right on with her 
outside work this year and 
banking the scholarship 
money. Shefigures thatshe 
will be more apt to need it 
next year, when her work 
grows heavier. 

Grace will be graduated 
from the Guthrie High 
School soon after she has 
passed her fifteenth birth- 
day. She is a third-year 
memberofthegirls’ canning 
club, which means that she 
is a past mistress in the fine 
art of canning and drying 
fruits and vegetables. She 
belongs to the poultry club 
and her report on her work 
lastautumn wassoexcellent 
that it was sent to Wash- 
ington as a specimen of 
what Oklahoma poultry- 
club members can do. 

She joined the better-bread club this year, 
but thére was not much that she could learn 
along this line. When she was only thirteen 
she got the sweepstakes and three other pre- 
miums on her war breads at the better-bread 
contest which was participated in by all club 
members in the county. 

She has not quite decided what studies she 
will take up after she is graduated, but, as she 
holds a scholarship in a Guthrie business college 
which was offered a year ago for the highest 
number of points made by any exhibitor at the 
county fair under the age of twenty-one, she is 
inclined to think that she will take advantage 
of it when the time comes. 


It Isn’t All Work on No Play 


AUL will finish his high-school course this 

year. He has been too busy with his farming 
to get through any sooner, but at that he will be 
“just turned eighteen”? when he is graduated. 
He is a member of the crop-rotation club, which 
means that for three years he must farm a 
certain tract of land, growing wheat one year, 
kafir another and cotton a third year. He also 
belongs to the boys’ wheat club. 

Olin is equally interested in the two clubs to 
which he belongs—peanut and wheat. At the 
county fair last autumn Paul got first on wheat 
and second on his peanuts, and Olin reversed 
the record and got first on his peanuts and 
second on wheat. 

In fact, the whole family has the blue-ribbon 
habit, and for three successive years their col- 
lective farm exhibit has been a notable sweep- 
stakes winner. 

The days and evenings on the farm are not 
all work, however. There are good neighbors 
on every side. The monthly community meet- 
ings at the schoolhouse are full of intcrest 
for young and old. 

Frequently there is a program of readings 
and music by the young folks, and on these 
occasions the Butler youngsters always take 
their full share in these doings. 

Then there is the Auxiliary. For the past year 
or more this fine group of neighborhood women 
have done splendid Red Cross work, and they 
always find time while fingers are busy to 
discuss food-conservation problems, or things 
which will help their community to a bigger and 
better outlook on life. The Auxiliary is one of 
four federated farm women’s clubs in the 
county, and Mrs. Butler is one of the powers 
behind the throne in all movements undertaken 
by the county federation for the betterment of 
farm-home conditions or the general good of 
the women of the county. 

She sighs sometimes as she thinks of her girl- 
hood plans for helping to make the world better 
and wiser, plans in which she and her husband 
were to have accomplished things in the world’s 
work. But those who look on, and who see the 
four fine children who are getting ready to pick 
up the work where their parents will some day 
have to drop it, know that the patriotism, the 
inspiration, the spirit of broad-mindedness and 
of coéperation which they have gained from 
association with their father and mother will 
not stop with them, but will go on indefinitely, 
helping to make the newer, better world which 
is evolving out of these present days of turmoil 
and strife. 


Chefservice 


Drives Dull 
Fare Away! 


“DRING us adish 
—a rare dish— 
a dish to charm our 
appetites. But 
mind you—let it be 
economical, too, 
according to the 
rule of the day.” 
“Ah, my friend,” 
answers the host, 
“For that we have 
Purity Cross Chef- 
service—bringing us 
our choice of world- 
famous dishes at a 
price which leaves 
our pocketbooks 
unconcerned.” 
Purity Cross 
chef-prepared 
delicacies come 
to you ready to 
heat and serve 
—without waste 
or worry. 
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Chefservice 


~ CREAMED CHICKEN 
A LA KING 


We su Raresir 

LosBsTER A LA 
NEWBURG 

CREAMED FINNAN 
HADDIE au Gratin 

CREAMED CopFisH 


CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 


Cuop Suey 


CREAMED SPAGHETTI 
au Gratin 


(Save beef, wheat, sugar 
and fuel for the Food 
Administration.) 

If not at your quality grocer’s, send 
us his name and receive our unique 
booklet, ““How and When,” or send 
$2.50 for the ““Get-Acquainted”’ assort- 
ment, sent prepaid if you mention the 

name of your best grocer. 


PURITY CROSS 
MODEL KITCHEN 
Route 2A 


Orange, N. 4. 
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Be Curious 
$10 Sour copy of 


tRe big beautiful 


HAWAILTON 
Fashion 


Spring ramer 
is now ready 

Zend a 

- TODAY: FREE 


N2100 
33% 


» 


¢ 


White" VIOLET MERSEREAU 


Coats $5.95 to $50.00 

Suits 10.95 40.00 

Dresses 5.95 35.00 

Skirts 2.50 9.50 

Blouses 1.25 5.50 : 

Shoes 1.60 7.85 
Millinery 1.95 10.00 


S 3137. 
/plendid All Wool erge; Navy only 


(OTHER COATS $598 TO $50.00) 


‘Splendid All Wool /érge; Navy only 
(OTHER SUITS $1095 To $40.00) 


Send a Postcard TODAY for your FREE copy of the beautiful 


HAMILTON SPRING CATALOG 


illustrated thruout with large, handsome 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 


faithfully reproduced by the camera without the 
exaggeration of an artist’s brush. When you 
order from photographs, you know exactly how 
your garment will Igok.—“ The camera never lies.” 


The Newest, Smartest Styles for Spring 
from Fashionable Fifth Avenue—to YOU 


You can buy them direct from the Manufacturer 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales 


The styles are the very ones, moderately priced, that fashionable 
New York women are now buying at our exclusive 
AVENUE showrooms. The models, workmanship and fabrics, are 
the same as those shown in other smart Fifth Avenue shops, but you 
save asmuchas$5to$10by buying direct fromthe manufacturer. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
We prepay all mail and express charges. 


CO. $10 oa. 


Senda 
Postcard 
for FREE 
Catalog 


Te 307 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


N2551 Good quality 


‘(nesso Good quality 50 
Jerge; ‘Black or Taffeta ; Tan or Navy 
(OTHER DRESSES $595 TO$35 


N2552 Good 


| Black or 


The New Clothes Doctor 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


ONE of the great aviation 
na training fields which Uncle Sam 
erected in France there was a 
little hut on which hung a 
neat sign, bearing the informa- 
tion: Mending Shop. 
Breeches, Shirts and Coats Re- 
=)! paired.” Inside one naturally 
expected to find a charming Y. M. C. A. hostess 
in charge or a deft-fingered old French or Bel- 
gian peasant, for these women are responsible 
for thousands of unused “housewives” in 
France; but one was pleasantly disappointed, 
for this hut was managed and the fine art of 
salvaging executed by a keen-eyed and alert 
Yankee in khaki. He typified American adapt- 
ability, for his dexterity with the needle and 
thread was not because of any previous appli- 
cation to tailoring, for his pre-war occupation 
as an American civilian was that of a teller in 
a Western bank. His work consisted in look- 
ing after the little rips and tears which oc- 
curred in otherwise good clothing. 

The big tears, the gaping rips and “done- 
for’? garments were sent to a big salvaging 
depot, for last year the United States Govern- 
ment maintained on French soil the most 
gigantic mending shop in the world. There 
clothes were fumigated, cleaned and repaired 
by thousands of French and Belgian women, 
and millions of dollars were saved for other 
purposes, so that as a clothes doctor the Quar- 
termaster’s Corps of the United States Army 
has a reputation to be proud of. 

Not all the credit for making a business of 
mending can go to Uncle Sam, however. There 
are many small establishments where gar- 
ments are mended, pieces of material set in 
and invisibly woven so that the garment ap- 
pears and actually is as good as when new. 

A few steps higher in the art of mending is 
the making over of women’s clothes; and while 
this feature of dressmaking does not claim to 
be unusual, it is a decidedly unusual under- 
taking for the successful dressmaker, a dress- 
maker whose skill would entitle her to work, if 
she chose, on nothing but new goods. 

Making over, we have always thought, was 
the drudgery of the dressmaking art; indeed, 
in our own homes it has been the kind of sewing 
we have done surreptitiously when all the 
family was out, and which we most apolo- 
getically presented to a working-by-the-day 


seamstress in days when one could be obtained’ 


to help out with this kind of dressmaking. 


Remodeling in Gilt-Edged Interiors 


URING the last twelve years it has been 
astonishing to note the number of mend- 
ing, make-over, gown-rebuilding and clothes- 
doctor shops which have been opened and 
which are most successfully existing in interiors 
reminiscent of the Louis XVI, Italian and Vic- 
torian periods, as luxurious as the smartest 
French imported and made-to-order shops. 
One of the best known of these shops, a few 
steps off Fifth Avenue, far up in the fashion- 
able Forties, is managed by a slim, graceful 
white-haired woman with brilliant dark eyes of 
pure Irish origin, to which fact undeniably she 
owes her natural talent for designing and mak- 
ing clothes. She is the pioneer in the making- 
over business, but she has had so much success 
in remodeling gowns that her clientele, after 
having a gown remodeled once, insists upon 
having her make their new frocks. For this 


* reason she is compelled to carry on a made-to- 


order as well as a remodeling business. 

This very intelligent and charming clothes 
doctor—for, broadly speaking, she does truly 
cure them of all their ailments and put them in 
good condition once again—was working on a 
lovely black satin dress which the fitter marked 
with pins while she rapidly made suggestions 
for changing it, although at first glance it was 
quite perfect in every way. 

“The waist is too short for this season,” she 
explained; “the skirt must be lengthened, 
some of the width eliminated, the line of the 
neck changed and a new arrangement made of 
the girdle’; and almost as quickly as sug- 
gested the alterations were marked out or 
made, and these magic touches converted the 
dress which had been recently passé in style to 
one of Parisian smartness. 


More Effort and Less Profit 


T REQUIRES a special knowledge of ma- 
terials and colors and a rare talent for design- 
ing to make over clothes successfully. One must 
work with the material of the old gown, and 
choose fabrics and trimmings which will blend 
with the old without destroying the beauty of 
the new or make too blatant a contrast with the 
old. The design of the old gown must be studied 
with the intent of reconstructing in lines be- 
coming to the wearer and in a style as smart 
and chic as anything which has been privileged 
to get across this season. 

Then economy can never be lost sight of 
for a moment. The woman who is having a 
gown doctored does not wish to pay as much 
for it as for a new one, notwithstanding that as 


much time may be consumed in remodeling as 
in making a new gown. Close estimates must 
be figured, and the matching or selection of 
new materials to go with the old must be as 
carefully done as for a new frock, and the cost 
kept just enough below the price of a new one 
to make it worth while and a saving for the cus- 
tomer. Quick calculations, rapid decisions and 
the ability to visualize the old gown completely 
reconstructed is necessary for success. 

There are many who will dispute the fact 
that it is more difficult to make over dresses 
than to make new ones. We know, however, 
that it is much easier to cut a garment accord- 
ing to the pattern than to cut a garment ac- 
cording to the cloth. Surely women who have 
taken up this work must be moved by a larger 
motive than merely making money, for they 
are giving splendid public service, inculcating 
habits of thrift and revealing that thrift in 
clothes need not be ugly and dreary, but gay, 
bright and as beautiful as needless waste and 
extravagance. 


Put All the Mending in One Basket 


HE constantly changing tide has carried 

this portion of domestic work outside of 
the home, and these women, with reconstruc- 
tive ability, have gathered it in. This is a right 
solution of what would soon have become a 
serious problem, involving much waste and un- 
necessary worry for the woman who is engaged 
in business, leaving her little time for making 
over and mending in her home. 

As more women are engaged in service out- 
side of their homes now than ever before, and 
as many of these women who filled positions 
for the period of the war will not be able to 
give them up and resume their domestic life, 
there will gradually be an increasing demand 
for salvaging on a more efficient basis, codrdi- 
nating in one plant all these different depart- 
ments of reconstruction so that instead of 
taking one’s coat with a rip to be rewoven to 
this place and gloves to be mended to another 
place, and stockings and underwear to be re- 
paired to another, all these things may be 
mended and renewed for further use in one 
plant. 

Just to think of the time, the thought and 
worry which would be saved and how much 
pleasanter a place this would be for women to 
live in! For with her new responsibilities, there 
is not the least likelihood that she will be re- 
lieved of her old job of looking after the man’s 
clothes, so that a way should be found to lighten 
this part of her responsibilities in a logical way. 

Here is work that women understand, and 
work that they will be able to carry on both for 
men and women, for if they have done and still 
do all of these various phases of reclamation 
in individual shops, there will be less wasted 
effort, better and quicker results and greater 
efficiency by grouping all the branches of 
mending under one management. 


Stitch in ‘Time Military Law 


is no reason why civilian clothing 
should not receive in the future the same 
care which the Government has given to its 
military clothing for these same men. These 
very men, who have been learning so many 
new things while they have been in Europe, 
have also learned that a tear in a garment does 
not necessarily imply that that garment is 
ready for the scrap heap. They know that the 
Government has found a way to repair it, and 
will place a new value on garments which are 
good ‘‘a]l except” a hole or worn spot. 

Every worn article has had to be 'passad up 
to the supply sergeant before a new one could 
be obtained, and there is no doubt that the 
soldier will just as rigidly inspect every piece 
of apparel he wears when he comes back and 
takes off O. D. or N. B. for his civilian clothes, 
and that there will have to be a very good 
reason for discarding anything which can by 
any means be repaired. 

The woman who has heretofore had no 
knowledge of the fine art of repairing would 
be wise to seek a little knowledge of the best 
procedure for doctoring clothes if she wishes to 
hold her own in comparison with the service 
these men have enjoyed in France. To be sure, 
many women have helped in the salvage work 
in this country, where it has been purely vol- 
untary and not compensated as in the case of 
the work done by foreign women abroad. 

They have gone through the fire of appren- 
ticeship, some who never held a needle before 
except for some exquisite bit of embroidery, 
others whose fingers were old and wrinkled 
with years of toil; and still others who worked 
hard in stores all day gave up their evenings 
to the work. All were moved with the same 
impulse as they bent to their task—thoughts 
of loved ones and their buddies—and fromthem 
their sympathies would go out to the great 
army of men who would be made comfortable 
by the homely care that would right the shabby 
signs of worn-out garments. Many learned the 
joy to be found in giving personal attention to 
little things and a greater content in service. 
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To give your skin the loveliness it should 
have, two entirely different creams are 
needed —an oil cream for cleansing, and 
a non-oily cream for protection 


coarsened by its daily exposure to wind and 
dirt. Unless you take care to cleanse it 
thoroughly of all impurities at night and to protect 
it properly during the day, you deliberately sacrifice 
the clear, fresh-looking complexion you could so 


’ NHE skin is constantly being toughened and 


easily have. 


Cleanse the skin thoroughly each night 
Particularly at the end of a windy, dusty day the 
pores of your skin are filled with fine ~ 


particles of grime and dirt. To make 
the skin clear and fine-textured, it must 
be kept thoroughly cleansed. 


Before going to bed, cleanse the skin 
liberally with Pond’s Cold Cream. The 
soothed, refreshed feeling will be notice- 
able at once. 


You will find Pond’s Cold Cream a 
perfect oil cream for massage as well as 
for cleansing. 


Protect your skin all winter 


Every woman who cares about her ap- 
pearance knows that in cold winter days 
the skin must be especially protected 
to prevent its becoming rough, red 
and chapped. You can protect your 
skin from wind and cold, can keep it 
soft and smooth by applyinga little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream just before you go out. 


Rub it lightly into your skin, At once it 
disappears without leaving a trace of dis- 
agreeable shine. By taking this simple 
precaution, you can keep your skin 
lovely all winter. 


The very first application will show 
you how much your skin is benefited. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is wholly dif- 
ferent from any other cream you have 
ever used. It contains no oil and can- 
not make the skin shiny. Its purpose is 


You can get Pond’s. Cold 
Cream in either the tube or 


jar 


Ar. moment’s notice, whenever you want your 
skin to look its best; Pond’s Vanishing Cream brings 
it new freshness. As a protection, too, you should 
apply a little just before going out into the cold. It 
prevents roughening and keeps the skin fair and soft 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 136-B Hudson St., New York 


Please send me, free, the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, for 


which I enclose the required amount to cover postage, packing, etc.: 
A sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A sc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Name 


Street ‘ 


State 


City— 


The nightly cleansing and 
massage with Pond’s Cold 
Cream keep the skin clear 
and smooth 


P to give you a pure, greaseless cream for 


use in the daytime; to protect your skin 
from dirt, wind and chapping; and for use 
in the evening or whenever you want 
to freshen your skin and make it espe- 
cially lovely. 


Famous women who use it 


Billie Burke, Frances Starr, Martha 
Hedman, Elsie Janis, Norma Talmadge, 
Marion Davies, Mabel Taliaferro, Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, and others of the most 
famous women of the stage use Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream constantly. | 


All of the ingredients of Pond’s Cold 
Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream have 
been carefully selected and tested. Only 
the purest and freshest are used. Neither 
cream will grow hair or down on the skin. 
Try them both for a week and notice 
how much lovelier your skin looks. 


Free sample tubes 


Tear out and mail the coupon today and we 
will send you sample tubes of each cream free. 
Or for 10c,.to cover postage, packing, etc., 
we will send you larger tubes of both creams, 
containing enough to last two weeks. Send 
for them today. Address Pond’s Extract Com- 
pany, 136-B Hudson Street, New York City. 
If you live in Canada, address 136-B Brock 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


BRAC 
VANISHING 
EAM 


Keep Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
where you can get at it often 
during the day 
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Make the Tooth Brus 
More Effective 


Old methods of tooth-brushing have 
proved disappointing. Tooth troubles 
have constantly increased. — 


Millions of people find that brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. Tartar 
forms on them, and pyorrhea often 
starts. 


The reason lies in a film—that slimy, 
clinging film. It gets into crevices and 
stays there, resisting the tooth brush. 
The ordinary dentifrice has little effect 
on it. 


That film is the cause of most tooth 


Now science has evolved a dentifrice 
which does what must be done. It 
is called Pepsodent, because it is based 
on pepsin. 


The film is albuminous matter. Pep- 
sin is the digestant of albumin. The 
Qbject is to dissolve the film, then to 

daily prevent its accumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated. The usual 
activator is an acid, harmful to the 
teeth. That fact, until lately, made 
pepsin seem impossible. 


But science has now found an acti- 
vating method which cannot harm the 
teeth. Five governments already have 
granted patents. That method is em- 
ployed in Pepsodent. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


troubles. 
teeth discolor. 
It holds portions of the food which 


It absorbs stains, so the 
It hardens into tartar. 


ferment and form acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth—the 
cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Cleaning teeth can’t save them it 
you leave that film. Every dentist 
knows that. But only lately has a 
way been found to effectively combat 
the film. - 


Now You Can End It 


Pepsodent has now been submitted 
to many clinical tests. Able authorities 
have proved its effects time and again. 
Now we urge that every person prove 
it at our expense. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after 
using. Note the absence of the film. 
Note how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. That means such tooth 
care and protection as you never had 
before. 


Do that and judge for yourself what 
it means to you. 


Cut out’ the free coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


P 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


psaodent 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
(150A) 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 352, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 


Zthis FREE 


Shoe Book 


is crowded with photographs 
yand descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes are 
sent postpaid, guaranteed to com- 
bine comfort, style and qual- 
ity, to fit perfectly or money 
back. i low prices. 
Send for your copy today. 


On Shoe 


Easiest Way 


To Become 


Send for large free catalog 
Learn at Home! and 32 Lesson Pages to prove — 
that we can teach you by mail to bea Trained Nurse. System founded 
20 years ago by Dr. O. J. Perkins. Thousands of successful students. 
Unusual social advan- 
Earn $18 to $30 per Week. advan. 
learning. Spare time study only. Fastest and Most Economical way 
tolearn Nursing. Free outfits to students. Diplomas given to grad- 
uates. School chartered by State of Illinois. Write today. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dep. 32, 116 S. Michigan Av., Chicago. 


Ya, 

Glonial Quality 

"Give me ‘Lady Dainty’ Shell Hair Pins,” says the 


well-coifed woman, ‘The kind that doesn't break” 
Their fashionable shapes, long, even points, and 


smooth hand finish are charac- 
teristics of trueColonialQuality. 
Shell, amber, or gray; all shapes and 


sizes; 25¢ a 
,SAMSTAG’S 
1200 Broadway New York 


NEW COLORS FOR 
LAST SUMMER’S 
_ CLOTHES 


By Ida C. Van Auken 


AVE you ever noticed that a sur- 

* lj vey of clothes from the previous 
yq| Summer is more disappointing 
| than a similar going over of 
winter garments? This is un- 
doubtedly due to the contrast 
between the dull, faded colors of 
the last summer’s clothes and 
the deep, rich tones of the winter’s. If you will 
stop and think you will realize that it is the 
color that attracts your attention in clothes. 
No matter how beautiful a dress or a hat may 
be or how rich the texture, it lacks interest if 
the color is not pleasing. 

So, as the chief beauty of clothes lies in their 
color, it is wise to consider whether a dress or a 
suit cannot be made wearable by dyeing it 
before you cast it aside. The manufacture of 
dyes has reached such a state of perfection in 
this country since the war that even home dye- 
ing may be done without risk of spoiling 
materials if a reliable dye is chosen. 

Do not overlook the important fact that 
different materials require different kinds of 
dye. There are special dyes for cottons and 
linens and for silks and woolens, so state the 
kind you want when you buy the dye. Do not 
attempt to dye unless you have plenty of time 
to give to it, as a garment in the dyeing solution 
cannot be set aside unfinished if you expect 
good results. The process must be carried on 
without delay. 


materials must be thoroughly cleansed . 


before dyeing if one is to have a maximum 
of success. Remove all spots and wash the 
garmentsif possible. The method of cleansing 
depends upon the kind of texture to be dyed. 
It is a good plan to wash linens and cotton 
fabrics and some of the more dependable 
woolens in the ordinary fashion. 

Colored cottons and linens may be boiled in 
a weak Javelle water or soda water, using a 
handful of soda to four gallons of water. This 
will take out as much of the surplus color as 
possible and insure a better color. Rinsing 
should be done in the usual thorough way with 
cold water. 

Directions for dyeing will be found printed 
on the package, and these should be read and 
carefully followed. Always experiment with 
samples before putting the garment in. If 
there are several pieces to be dyed put them 
all in at the same time. Should the dyeing 
solution appear too light, and more dye be 
required to intensify the color, remove the gar- 
ment and do not replace it until the additional 
dye has been thoroughly mixed. 

In preparing articles for the dye bath, if 
the washing can precede and be immediately 
followed by the dye bath, so much the better, 
as it will not be necessary to wet the goods 
again. While the material is dyeing, keep 
poking it down, and stir it with a long stick so 
that every portion is under the water and so 
that it will not settle in folds. 

When the water begins to clear up, and a 
white rag dropped in will take little or no color, 
the material has absorbed most of the color, 
and you may take it out and begin the rinsing 
process. The material is then ready to dry, 
and pressing may be done while still damp, or 
later if preferred. When dyeing woolens the 
pressing should be done before the material is 
quite dry. 


HERE are many different kinds of cold 

dyes on the market which give splendid 
results and are easy to use. Dark colorings 
cannot be obtained, but light, delicate tints 
in the most pleasing tones are quickly taken. 
This process is invaluable for brightening silk 
waists which have become yellowed. by con- 
stant washing, and for renewing faded under- 
garments. The dye comes in a powder and is 
dissolved in a small quantity of water and then 
mixed with the larger portion in which the 
waist is to be rinsed. As in using hot dyes, the 
articles to be dyed should be washed and rinsed 
carefully, and be wet all over when placed in 
the dye, to insure the best results. 

When powder dyes are not obtainable the 
dye may be boiled out of crépe paper to pro- 
cure the necessary color. A few drops of red 
ink mixed with the rinsing water is a quick 
method of tinting a yellowed white article a 
delicate pink. One objection to tinting gar- 
ments trimmed with lace is that the lace ‘is 
dyed with the silk material. A garment 
trimmed with cotton lace may be tinted by the 
following method without coloring the lace: 

Extract the color from crépe paper by boil- 
ing a piece 12 by 20 inches in one pint of water. 
Drain off the liquid made from the paper, 
allowing no particles to remain. This will 
make a heavy body of tinting liquid—more 
than is needed for one waist, so the extra fluid 
may be bottled for future use. 

Pour the tinting fluid slowly into a bowl of 
lukewarm water until the desired shade is 
obtained. Test with a sample. Add one table- 
spoonful of vinegar and one teaspoonful of salt 
to every quart of water, and mix thoroughly. 
Soak the waist first in clear water. Draw it 
lightly through the hands to extract the water, 
but do not wring it out. 

Plunge the waist into the tinting bath, being 
sure that every portion of the waist is covered. 
Raise and lower it in the water so the coloring 
will pass evenly through the material. Remove 
it from the tinting bath when of the right 
shade and draw it lightly through the hands. 
Immerse it in a bowl of clear, cool water. Rinse 
it thoroughly, draw it through the hands and 
hang it, dripping wet, on the line to dry. Iron 
when nearly dry. India silk will dry out sev- 
eral shades deeper than crépe de Chine when 
plunged into the same tinting bath. 


“I Needed 
The Money” 


That’s why Miss Roberts 
asked, some years ago, for an 
opportunity to represent us. 


And she got the money, 
just as hundreds of others 
have; got it easily, quickly; 
is still getting it. 

A small part of her time 
has brought her more than 
$20.00 in a single week. 


$1000.00 
for Odd Hours 


Only a few hours a week 
will bring you the same easy, 
permanent, growing income 
that Miss Roberts enjoys. 


You need no experience 
to begin. All you need is a 
desire for extra money, and 
a willingness to go after it in 


such odd hours as you can 
give to acting locally as a 
representative for The Ladies’ 
Home ‘Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. 


Their popularity makes 
your work easy, pleasant, 
profitable. Scores of our 
women representatives 
make more than $1000.00 
a year in spare time. Full- 
time workers easily exceed 
$2500.00. Some exceed 
$5000.00. 


A New Offer 


You have an even better 
money-making opportunity 
| than these others have en- 
joyed, for our payments to 
representatives have re- 
cently been increased! To | 
receive our new cash offer, | 
just — 


Clip the (Coupon Today) 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
693 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how I can secure a good 
permanent income by representing you in spare time. 


Name 


Address__— 


City 


State. 
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The Biggest Book Ever Issued 


Write Today 
For this De Luxe 


Fashion Catalog 


Now Ready—Sent Postpaid — Free 


THOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL STYLES 


A magnificent catalog fresh from the press—illustrating and describ- 
ing the brilliant, new style changes—revealing the most beautiful 
and distinctive fashions any season has ever produced. 
Embracing the best models selected from thousands 
of new styles to be exhibited this Spring in 
j the ten great Bedell retail stores and worn 

j by America’s women of Fashion. 


i" BEDELL NEW YORK STYLES ARE DIFFERENT 


:\ They are genuine New York Styles by The picture below tells the story! 
New York designers—produced for the Bedell Prices are always lowest—be- 
best dressed New York women. You cause we are the largest house of our 


Bedell | Fashion 
Are more beautiful than ever before 
—and in this catalog you see the 
best selections to be seen later in 
our retail stores—best because of 


latest design, most superior mate- 


rials, and elegance of tailoring. 


Bedell 


Lowest Prices 


Prices positively guaranteed lowest 
or we return your money, We 
‘welcome comparisons at all times. fi 


Satisfaction mis ie will find. Bedell Styles smarter, newer kind in the world—because of our un- 
G : and more becoming than those offered rivalled buying power and tailoring 
or elsewhere. The Bedell Spring Stylesex- facilities. 
press the special effort of our combined Styles of similar character and desir- 
oncy Refunded . stores—in principal cities—to celebrate ability are usually available only at 
A policy that this house has the World Victory. higher prices. 
made famous—lived up to “dl S d Tc see wh i 
om what smart women are going to wear— 
in the fullest sense of what y en oday see the interesting and surprising new style 
it means. Siecle athena changes! See how much money we save you! Write today—now! 


without first consulting the famous Be cata- 


Guaranteed Lowest Prices log—the book that unifies America in the matter 


of dress. No woman can afford to be without. 
Coats . . $10 to $45 | Underwear.50 to $10 | Hosiery .15 to $2.50 ae 
Raincoats$2.50to$15 | Dresses . . $5 to $45 | Suits . $10.75 to $45 
| Waists. . .$1 to $10 | HouseDresses$1to$5 | Shoes . $1.50 to $15 
Millinery . $1 to $15 | Skirts. . . $2 to $10 | Petticoats $1 to $7.50 


| Corsets, Gloves, Sweaters, etc., at Lowest Prices 
| Why Pay More? 34th Street —5th Avenue 
New York City 


Photograph Bedell Buildings 


ST.LOUIS Wi4™ST.NY. WI7™ST.NY. MILWAUKEE BOSTON ROCHESTER W.34™ST.NY. PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


—picturing how our many Bedell Stores would a 


r if 
equal to eight New York City Werden pratt 6 equal to fifteen acres—catering on busy days to over 40, 
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Correct Colors 
for Every Garment 


HOOSE the right color for every gar- 
ment. Charm lies ‘not in a single 


feature but in the complete picture you 
, present. Eyes will follow you—words of 
q admiration reach you—if you wear dainty 
.: RIT colors. No woman can be wholly 
4 unattractive who is becomingly dressed. 
: RIT will make your wardrobe as good as 
; new—restore colors in your faded lingerie, 
blouses, evening gowns, silk gloves, stock- 
ings, sweaters and ribbons. All fashionable 
colors—light and dark. RIT will clean your 
corsets and dye them a beautiful Pink, Flesh 
re or Rose. Washes and dyes in one operation. 


Quickly—Easily. Dyes Silk—Cotton— 
Wool. Will not stain hands nor injure any 


fabric. No boiling. Fast colors. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name and address, 
enclosing 10c in stamps for a regular full sized RIT Dye Cake— 


sent postpaid. Address Sunbeam Chemical Co., Inc., 2436-62 
West 15th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


PRODUCT PATENTED JULY 39, 1918 


SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CoO., Inc. 


Chicago New York 
Los Angeles 


18 SUNBEAM CHEMICAL | At Your Dealers 
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Pretty Designs in Dresses,a } 
Coat and New Underwear 


1978 
14465 VY 


1274—This camisole, made in one piece, comes 
in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure for young 
girls and women. Worn with it are the well- 
fitting bloomers (No. 1982) with elastic run 
frills. Sizes, 24 to 36 inches waist measure. 


1940 -The long-pointed waistcoat effect of 
thi: youag girl’s dress is a pleasing variation 
and suitable for serge, tricot or jersey, plain 
color or plaided Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


1674—This pattern includes a one-piece petti- 
coat and drawers, requiring 24 yards of 36- 
inch material for a 4-year size. Sizes, 6 
months, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


1961—Pretty envelope chemise to be made 
with a straight top or with shaped shoulder 
Straps. Sizes, 16 years, and 36, 40, 44 and 48 
inches bust measure. Scalloped embroidery 
transfer pattern No. 14740. 


1978—The round yoke on this dress ends at 
| the center front panel. Sizes, 6 months, 1, 3 
| and 5 years. Transfer embroidery pattern for 
| yoke design, No. 14465. 
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1972 — Scallops, embroidered with posies, 
make a dress any little girl would love, if made 
in blue and. white linen, or in tan silk with 
blue serge. Sizes, 8 to 14 years. Transfer pat- 
tern No. 12266. 


1829—Slipped through slits, a belt adds grace 
to the long waist of this dress with a plaited 
skirt, which would look well in jersey, poplin or 
serge, or in wash materials. Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 


1968—To the pretty bit of embroidery (trans- 
fer pattern No. 14886) on the waist is added 
the piquant circular flounces to make this dress 
attractive. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 
42 inches bust measure. 


1862—Easily made and easily put on is this 
pocketed plaid frock, buttoning in front. Sizes, 
8 to 14 years. 


1891—A suggestion of spring in a good-looking 
topcoat of marine blue velours, with dust-color 
trimmings of the same texture forming pocket 
tops, long cuffs, collar and belt. Sizes, 16 and 
18 years, and 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 


| “T“VERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES” is a new book showing over 100 new illustrated de- 
signs of clothes for women, girls and children, together with many style hints and 
dressmaking suggestions. It will help every woman meet the clothes problems that con- 
front her and will be sent on receipt of two three-cent stamps to cover cost of mailing and 
Service. Address The Service Department, THe Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 
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Marilyn Miller, the exquisite little 
dancer of the Follies, who has all America 
at her feet, says: “Corticelli ‘Satin 
Patria’ is so soft and lustrous. It is 
ideal for both street and evening frocks.” 


Charming Marilyn Miller 
selects a new 
dinner frock 


HE bewitching little star of the Follies 
sometimes stops dancing to dine. And in 
the atelier of Henri Bendel this delightful 
dinner frock was especially designed for Miss 
Miller in soft, gleaming Corticelli “Satin Patria”. 

Only the most lustrous, pliant satin could be 
used for so simple and exquisite a frock, and 
naturally Corticelli “Satin Patria” was chosen. 

Its superior quality and the wide variety of 
shades make “Satin Patria” available for the 
most practical day frocks also. Ask for it at your 
own store. 

Ask, too, for Corticelli “Satin Militaire” which 
is equally lovely but lighter in weight. The 
Corticelli Taffetas come in every desirable shade, 
in the lightest “Thistledown” weave and the 
heavier “Service” quality. 

If your store cannot show you a wide variety 
of the newest Corticelli Dress Silks, please write 
us. Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck 
Street, Florence, Mass. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write for the interesting book- 
let showing the fascinating 
models that have been de- 
veloped in Corticelli Satins. 


* * * 


Corticelli Yarn Book No, 8, 
Fascinating new models in wo- 
men's sweaters, slip ons, etc. 
Adorable knitted and crocheted 
things for children and babies. 
Every model illustrated — ex- 
plicit directions— Price 15c, by 
mail 18c. 


No Canadian or foreign orders accepted 


CorricELL! Dress Sitks 


Also makers of Corticelli Yarns, Cottons and Silk Thread 


1 
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“It’s just like getting lingerie and 
infants’ and children’s wear direct from 
Paris, when I make my selections of 


BUCILLA Package Outfits.” 


This is one customer's way of expressin 
her delight in these exquisitely chic a 
original creations, more woe: than ever 
for their style and beauty, yet surpris- 
ingly low in price. 


Send for Illustrated Spring Circular 
This “New Economy Way” brings 


to you, in a sealed package, a stamp- 
ed ready-made garment of finest 
quality, full working instructions and 
sufficient cottons to complete all em- 
broidery. 

Package No. 5443, for example, contairs 
the stunning ready-made Gown illustrated — 
an unusually smart hemstitched garment 
of high grade lingerie nainsook. Sizes, 
15, 16, 17; $2.25. Its quality and 
stylish designing emphasize the 
remarkable values and distinc- 
tive beauty found in these 

up-to-date packages. 


BUCILLA Cottons 
for Crochet and Embroidery 


are unapproached for fine 
quality, brilliance of luster, 
and smooth working. They 
are made in guaranteed 
Y boil proof colors. 
Bucilla Packages and 
‘ons are sold everywhere. 
If you cannot get write 
to us, 


BUCILLA MFG. CO., Inc. 

20H Greene St., New York 
Over fifty years’ experience 
guarantees the excellence 

of BUCILLA Products, 


inutes for those who 


ake act as our 
oney ‘subscription 
representa- 


tives in spare time. 


You, too, can make $10.00, 
$50.00, $100.00 a month 
extra in spare hours. Write 
now to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
694 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘PARIS-NEWYORK 


A treat for the teeth that 
makes a smile worth while. 


Free from coloring matter 
Sanitol is white and pure. 


Knitted— 
not woven 


For boys 
and girls 


ILLIONS of mothers during the spat thirty-two 
years have discovered what the Nazareth Waist 
means to the health and happiness of children. 

The soft, elastic-knit fabric gives freedom to every 
action. Tubularta support weight of outer-garments 
from shoulders. Buttons down the front. Pin tubes 
forhose supporters. Sizes | to 13 years. MadeinU.S.A. 
Ask your dealer to also show you the 
inter style is fleece lined. Trademark le 
NAZARETH WAIST CO., Dept. 2 
349 Broadway, New York 
Mill at Nazareth, Pa. 


How Can | 
Freshen My Hats? 


One Yard of Ribbon Did This 


Here are Two 
Ways in Which 
You Can Retrim 
Small Toques 
With Ribbon 


Two Yards Will Make This Hat 


HIS is the month when winter hats begin 

to look a bit dingy, and while it is still too 

soon for any but extremists to indulge in 
straw hats, the little tang of spring in the air 
creates a longing for something new. Never 
before were hats designed in styles so readily 
imitated by home milliners, nor made of mate- 
rials so easily obtainable. The combination of 
materials in one hat—velvet, satin or malines 
for the brim; fur, velvet. beaver or brocade for 
the crown—suggests enchanting possibilities 
for renovating. 

If you have a small toque which is shabby, 
one yard of eight-inch brocaded ribbon will 
cover it in the pretty style pictured above on 
the left. Velvet, plush or any other heavy cov- 
ering on the frame should be removed first, as 
a ribbon toque like this will be useful to wear 


not only in the spring, but for motoring or for © 


traveling by train throughout the summer, so 
it should be as light 
as possible. 
Three-quarters of a 
yard is draped around 
the crown, the ends be- 
ing laid in deep plaits 
and the fullness of the 
ribbon on the upper 
edge softly caught in 
at the left side on the 
top of the crown. Over 
this is sewed the re- 
maining strip of rib- 
bon, turning under the 
raw ends over the edge 
of the ribbon where it 
is plaited to the side 


crown. The ends of 
This Hat Hes a New the short length are 
sewed together and 

Satin Crown 


hung with a tassel. 
Little roses, made by 
folding double an inch-wide band of material 
about three inches long and rolling in a tight 
wad, then catching together on the bottom, 
are used around the lower edge. Scraps of 
blue, gold and silver tissue and rose are used. 

Very often a new crown will utterly trans- 
form an old hat. Satin is charming for this 
purpose. Cut an oval top about eight by 
seven, and the sides bias, about eight inches 
deep and large enough to extend around the 
crown, which will permit it to fall in soft folds, 
as the one shown on the hat resting on the 
stand. This hat is trimmed with a novel band 
made of four strips of narrow ribbon, inter- 
laced in link fashion, the ends tied in a bow at 
the sides. 


OT long ago I heard of a really splendid 
way to do over old velvet after it becomes 
spotted or dingy and the pile does not respond 
to steaming. If you have a velvet hat which 
you would like to make over for the remainder 
of the season you can give the velvet a brocaded 
or medallion pattern finish by this method: 
Steam the velvet over a teakettle and brush it 
thoroughly to raise the pile as much as possi- 
ble, using a soft velvet brush. Now place the 
velvet, pile side up, on a thick pad, say a 
blanket or a Turkish towel, covered with mus- 
lin. Use a piece of heavy lace, such as imita- 
tion Venise, for an all-over 
effect, or a medallion if a 
separate design is required. 
Wet the lace in clean 
water, wring it out thor- 
oughly and lay it on the vel- 
vet, pulling and arranging 
to make the design perfect. 
Then press, with a medium 
hot iron, on the lace only, 
until it is dry. Lift the lace, 
and the design will appear 
embossed on the velvet. 
This may be repeated at 
regular intervals, when 
using only a small section of 
lace, matching it as closely 
as possible. This, by the 
way, is an excellent plan for 
stamping a pattern on velvet when you wish 
to outline with silver or gold thread or chenille, 
all of which are so fashionable now. 


“Chic” Rosette 
for a Sailor Hat 


ROSETTE often gives just the needed 
snap to a hat which is too severe. Just 
above is a new one made of two-inch-and-a- 
half-wide grosgrain ribbon laid in deep plaits 
and slightly padded at the center. This may be 


sewed to a small oval of cape net or buckram 
and then attached to the hat. A nine-inch strip 
of ribbon is fringed on both ends and then 
doubled, with one end slightly longer than the 
other for the ends of the rosette. 

If you have been wearing a close-fitting 
toque all winter, probably your inclination will 
be for a small brim now. Pictured on the right 
above is another charming hat made entirely 
of ribbon in:a 
beautiful conven- 
tionalized design 
inspired by the 
American eagle. 
The colors, too, 
are splendid, rich 
yellows and 
browns, and it is 
altogether a mag- 
nificent tribute to our national bird. This rib- 
bon is nine inches wide, and it is used to make 
a straight brim with eight rows of shirring. 
The square on top is nine inches each way, and 
the ribbon for the brim is sewed around this 
square, measuring, when shirred in the new 
small-head size, twenty-three inches. If your 
head is larger be sure to allow for it here. The 
edge of the brim is rolled over heavy steel wire. 
For the long tassel use a strip of ribbon about 
five-eighthsofa yardlong. Fringe bothendsand 
smock the center, then attach to one corner of 
the crown. Although ribbon is suggested for 
both of the hats at the top of this page, yard 
silk may be used instead, but not so handily 
as ribbon. 


Hatband Made From 
Narrow Ribbon 


ERE is a very new and pretty rose made 

from four-inch-and-a-quarter-wide ribbon, 
which you can easily copy and use to give a bril- 
liant dash of color to a hat which needs toning 
up. The ribbon is bias folded, and this is contin- 
ued,making the fold first under, then over, over- 
lapping slightly, 
as you can see in 
the detail here on 
the left. Then the 
tibbon is formed 
into a rose, rolling 
it for the center. 
On the amount 
and width of rib- 
bon you use de- 
pends the size of 
the rose. A few 
sprigs of rose foli- 
age may be placed 
under the rose. 

There is always 
so much doubt 
about cleaning 
white ostrich 
feathers, and now that feathers are used so 
much, and many inquiries are received daily 
about this, the following directions will be 
found helpful: White ostrich feathers may be 
cleaned successfully with benzine and flour if 
they have never previously been cleaned by 
any other process which would neutralize the 
success of this treatment. Take a flat-bottom 
bowl and pour into it a pint of benzine. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, making a thin 
paste. Place the feather in the bowl and press 
the flues with the fingers, squeezing the dirt 
out. When clean shake the feather until dry. 
Keep away from a light or an open fire as the 
benzine is inflammable. 

While on the subject of cleaning, I must say 
that it is astonishing how many women wear 
hats after they have become soiled from the 
hair or coat on the under brim, when this kind 
of soil may easily be removed with a good com- 
mercial cleanser, rendering the hat clean and 
fresh looking. Linings, also, may quickly be 
renewed in the same way. 


New Ribbon Rose, Easy 
to Make 


LD foliage may be reused by coating with 
paraffin melted in a thin solution. Flow- 
ers may also be treated in this manner, to give 
a waxed appearance. Experiment first wit) a 
loose petal. To glaze or to stiffen, use shellac, 
diluting a teaspoonful in half a teacupful of 
wood alcohol. Flowers which have become 
limp may be renewed by stiffening with shellac. 
First hold the flower over heavy steam. The 
moisture will soften the flower so you «an 
readily straighten it with the fingers. This 
must be done quickly so the glue which holds 
the petals is not softened. Trim the frayed 
edges off and apply a thin coat of shellac to 
the back of the petals. 
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pure delicious vegetable 
delicious the word 


NASTE Wesson Oil. Some vegetable oils 


= —made from olives, cotton-seed, corn or 

peanuts—have a very decided flavor of their _ &§ 

i own. Whether or not you want to cook with 

them depends a good deal on whether or not 

iz you and your family like the taste of them. 

» | But everyone likes Wesson Oil. It appeals 
- to the most fastidious. 


: ‘‘Wesson’’ is the name of a method of refin- 
~ ing vegetable oil. Wesson Oil is pure, rich and 
- nourishing—but so delicate that when you 
c use it for shortening or frying, Wesson Oil 


" | does not alter the flavor of the food any more 
r than sweet butter or cream does. 
: _ Just taste Wesson Oil and see for yourself. 


T- SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York 
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Your grocer has it 


J —all in one handy can! 
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Do You Envy 
This Girl?— 


2 Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1919 


vo must have seen it—the clear unconscious smile of 
the girl with the faultless complexion—how that smile 
radiates a kind of magnetism which compels admiration and 
often times envy. 

Possibly there are times when you have craved a good com- 
plexion, — you have wished to be a center of attraction among 
your friends,—to know the joy of a perfect skin. Usually all 


- nature asks to build you a fresh, normal complexion is wholesome 


soap and water cleanliness with the proper use of the right soap 
in the right way. 

It must be remembered that the fine delicate pores of your 
skin are easily clogged by atmospheric impurities which sometimes 
introduce aggravating skin troubles of the most embarrassing 


nature. Your skin, therefore, 
must be freed from such 
blemishes before you may be 
proud of your complexion. 
The healing medication 
that Resinol Soap contains 
is prepared for just such 
treatment. Don't suffer 
embarrassment longer— 
commence tonight the proper 
cleansing and _ stimulating 
treatment this soap gives— 


persevere. 


It is excellent, too, as a shampoo, for 
the bath, and for a baby’s delicate skin. 
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THE AFTER-THE-WAR WOMAN 


IN THE NEW FIELD 


HE pose of Mrs. Ada B. Vail in the 


photograph showing her combined 


* kitchenette and dining room in the Revere 


Apartments, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
illustrates just what she teaches—that if a 
woman employs modern electrical appli- 
ances in her home she has more time to sit 
down to read. 

Mrs. Vail’s is one of sixty-five apartments 
in the house, each equipped with an electric 
range, and it is her work to see that all 
those sixty-five ranges are kept in order 
and to teach the housewives how to use 
those ranges efficiently and economically. 
If something goes wrong with Mrs. Young- 
wife’s range while she is cooking dinner, she 
phones for help and Mrs. Vail responds, 
makes a quick test, finds that a fuse has 
burned out, removes it, replaces it with a 
new one, tests for current, and then says 
pleasantly: ‘‘ You see you have current now. 
It was nothing serious. You can go right 
ahead with dinner.” 

Once a month Mrs. Vail reads all the range 
meters and keeps close watch on current con- 
sumption. If one range is using too much 
current she tries to find the reason, and the 
reason usually means money in the pocket of 
the housewife concerned. Electricity surely 
offers a vast field of new work for women. 


\. THE beginning cf the war Miss Isabel May Dress, of Brooklyn, 
New York, wanted to serve her country overseas, but her youth 

* prevented. So she took stock of her resources and recognized the 
fact that she had a natural gift for mechanics. She had long been 
familiar with the construction and repair of automobiles and was 
also familiar with the mechanism of typewriters. She took a brief 
course of instruction in a big typewriter establishment to get the 
technical knowledge, and then offered her services to the Y. W. C. A., 
at 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, as a repairer of typewriters. 
Her offer was gratefully accepted. During the past year Miss Dress 
has repaired several hundred typewriters a month. She has no idea 
of abandoning her chosen form of war work, but expects to open a 
repair shop in a large office building and employ a corps of experts to 
repair expeditiously the many machines in its office. 


DISTINCT field for women cf 

artistic temperament and train- 
ing is the study of artificial lighting in 
the home. Miss Beatrice Irwin, a 
member of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, of New York City, has 
entered this field, believing that homes 
should not be illuminated with glaring 
spots of white light scattered here and 
there, but that all light should be 
semidirect and diffused—pools of color, 
as it were. She designs light filters of 
parchment based upon the affective 
and effective values of color, to pre- 
serve the health of the eye and to con- 
serve and strengthen nervous energy; 
for she believes that colors are seda- 
tive, recuperative and stimulating, 
and that our physical, mental and 
nervoussystems vibratetothem. Rest- 
ful and not restless homes will result 


from women’s work in this field. 


\ 


IHOTOGRAPHING the in- 

visible is a subtle art that re- 
quires skill and technique. Small 
wonder is it that women are 
entering this new field. The 
young woman at the right is just 
one of the students at the X-ray 
school for women at Hunter Col- 
lege, in New York City. The 
class is small, as only individual 
instruction is given under the 
energetic and enthusiastic teach- 
ing of Dr. Elsie Fox, Réntgen- 
ologist in charge at the City 
Hospital. These young women, 
who are preferably nurses, do not 
diagnose, but are trained to take 
the X-ray photographs which are 
now so much depended upon for 
proper diagnosis in dental sur- 
gery, etc. In entering this field 
women are meeting a real need for 
technicians who can help in this 
way to alleviate human suffering. 


THE Middle West there is a common belief that when Miss Bessie 
Lipsitz became a cow tester at Avoca, Wisconsin, to free a man to go to 
the trenches, she opened the eyes of women to a new agricultural work. Miss 
Lipsitz visits every farm on her list—usually twenty-five—once a month, 
tests the milk from every cow, weighs the feed given and keeps accurate 
records. She determines the amount of butterfat in one hundred pounds of 
milk and the cost of producing it. By this she discovers which cows are 
profitable. She gives suggestions on feeding based on information supplied 
by the State College of Agriculture. What work can be more woman’s than 
that which helps to give more babies and children their best food—milk: 


' 
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WHO HAS SOMETHING SAY 


HE SAYS IT IN A BRIEF, BRIGHT, INTERESTING WAY,—WHICH EVERY WRITER CAN’T DO 


HE Is CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, EDITOR OF MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


I know this ts giving McClure’s 
quite a free advertisement, but if you 
ever see.a copy of his magazine I 
doubt very much if you would like it 
as well as ours; so I can afford to be 
generous. 

But read how he puts this: 


The Next Time You Ride in a Trolley, 
Look at the Conductor 
and Think of Him This Way: 


HERE isn’t an ache or a pain you have but 

that someone has a worse one. There isn’t 
a situation in life, no matter how tragic, but 
that someone has experienced an even more 
tragic one. You have never encountered a 
problem but that the other fellow has had to 
face a harder one. 

Never get it into your head that your sorrow 
is heavier than mine—or his, or hers. 

I used to know a man who, whenever he was 
depressed, made it a point to go around and 
visit prisons or hospitals or dim factories where 
people earned small wages by the sweat of their 
brow. As he watched prisoners, or sick folks, 
or laborers, he would wonder how he ever had 
the nerve to complain for a moment. What 
were his troubles, compared with these? The 
real tragedies had passed him by, he began to 
see, in the face of such things. How infinitesi- 
mal were his troubles, when others had to bear 
such greater ones! 

There’s nothing like a glimpse of the other 
fcllow’s burden to make you realize how little, 
after all, you are in need of self-pity. 

Did you ever ride in a street car, for instance, 
and stop to think that, crowded though the car 
is for the few blocks, or even the few miles, you 
have to remain in it, there’s one person there 
who has to grin and bear it all day long, whether 
he likes it or not? That’s the conductor. He 
can’t jump off if it becomes unbearable. Not 
much! He has-to’stand on his little platform 
and ring up fares and give out transfers, and 
try to be polite, whether he feels well or not. 

And you—you kick and complain if you are 
shoved and pushed during a ride of a few short 
blocks! And then you think you are ill-used if 
a stranger accidentally rubs elbows with you on 
the way home. ‘It’s hard to stand up for ten 
squares, isn’t it? Bet it is! But it’s much 
harder to stand up all day and well into the 
evening, and to remain out on the platform 
when the rain is beating in, or a cold wind is 
blowing. You leave the car to go to a dinner 
party or to the theater or home. But the 
conductor remains on his car. 

You’re not. a conductor, anyhow. Ora brake- 
man. Ora shopgirl, with tired, aching feet. 

Isn’t it about time to stop grumbling and to 
think of the other fellow once in a while? 


Here is another little picture that 
we should all keep in mind, for it’s 
so true and goes on all around us all 
the time, not alone with men fighting 
the drink halit, but other habits just 
as crushing: 


The Man Who Stopped Drinking 
One Morning and 


Everyone Said: “ How Easily He Did It” 


HAVE a friend who recently came to his 

senses and went, for good, on the water 
wagon. He had been a heavy drinker for years, 
and he was the despair of his wife and acquaint- 
ances. A fine fellow he was—one of those 
lovable men of whom you would say: “ Henry 
would be all right—perfect—if only he wouldn’t 
drink!” 

Then, one morning, he stopped—just like 
that. People had talked to him for years. 
Doctors had said that if he didn’t stop he 
would have cirrhosis of the liver, Bright’s dis- 
ease and a dozen other ailments. Some went so 
far as to say that he might not live. He was now 
forty; and it was time to call a halt. To all of 
which definite advice he listened patiently—and 
then went out and took another drink. 

You see, the trouble with most reformers is 
that they try to work from without in, instead 
of from within out. Still, we must not depre- 
cate the talk of interested friends; for enough 
helpful advice will often result in the subject’s 
taking an account of himself, a self-inventory, 
and the cumulative power of the outspoken word 
will one day work the miracle—from within. 

I asked my friend how he had happened to 
stop so suddenly; what process of reasoning had 
brought him to the happy conclusion that there 
was nothing in booze except disaster and sorrow 
and ruin. I was congratulating him upon his 
quick reform. 

“Oh, it wasn’t quick at all,” he said, smiling 
alittle. “It was very slow. I knew I ought to 
stop; but I just couldn’t. How many times I 


lifted a glass to my lips, and said to myself: 
‘This is the end! This is the last indeed!’ And 
then went and took another right away. I 
struggled and fought, but to no avail. I seemed 
to be caught in a net. I couldn’t get out. And 
one more drink seemed such a little thing; but 
oh, how big and good when I was depressed! I 
listened to my friends’ chatter and to my wife’s 
pleas; but it was no use! I couldn’t! It was 
a full year before I succeeded in getting my 
balance; before I could get the strength to go 
on the wagon forever.” 

And we had thought he had had no struggle 
at all! It was as though he had said at ten 
o’clock on a certain evening: ‘“‘No more for 
me!” And at one minute after ten kept his 
word with himself forever. 

But you see it wasn’t that way at all. It was 
a desperate struggle, a hard fight; and only 
when he saw himself, what a fool he was, did he 
gain the needed strength to win. There was a 
man somewhere in him. But that man had to 
see with his own eyes, not with yours or mine. 

Doesn’t a case like that teach us to be patient 
with those who are trying to reform? There 
may be undreamed-of battles going on in their 
souls, 


Here is really a big thought put 
into few words and little space. But 
read it and see if we don’t need it in 
these busy days: 


Making a Date With Yourself 


oye yourself over every once ina while. Are 
you going too fast, or are you undertaking 
too much—more than you can carry? If you 
are and you feel you are running down physi- 
cally, make a date—with yourself. No matter 
what alluring invitations you receive, pretend 
that you are already engaged for the evening 
mentioned. You are. You are engaged with 
yourself for a refreshing rest; and unless you 
keep that engagement, you may take a longer 
rest of a different’kind. It’s safety first in these 
momentous days, you know. 


This will appeal to many a woman 
who ts a trifle stoutish and wants to 
take off some flesh. Isn’t it really 
wonderful what we can do with thz 
practical things in life if we will only 
put some humor into them,—do as 
this woman did: make a game of it. 
However, read along: 


A Woman Who Took Thirty Pounds 
Off Her Weight 
and Did it Without a Whimper 


T IS mighty hard to diet. Have you ever 

tried it? The first day it seems easy; but 
after that, when everyone has wearied of hear- 
ing of your desire to lose weight and get back 
your lost pep, you have to work out your salva- 
tion alone. People aren’t as interested as you 
thought they would be in your tremendously 
important problem! 

You go to lunch; and the man opposite you 
orders a nice mutton chop—if it isn’t a meatless 
day!—a baked potato and a cup of coffee. 
Then he ends up with pastry or some ice cream. 
You have determined that you will get along 
with spinach and a cup of tea without sugar, 
and maybe a little rice. But when you smell 
that chop and sce that steaming potato, your 
courage fails you, and you wish you hadn’t 
promised your wife that you wouid be a martyr. 

I spoke of all this to a woman I know who 
has taken off thirty pounds without a whimper 
and looks ten years younger in the bargain. 

“How did you do it?’ I asked her. “It 
takes lots of character to hold out.” 

“Tt’s as simple as A B C,” she answered, 
laughing. ‘‘I made a game of it. There is no 
one much more boring than the person who 
talks incessantly of his dieting. It took me a 
week to realize that. I determined that Rule 
Number One in my own little game would be 
that I must never mention my strict diet, even 
if I were asked about it. I would laugh it off, 
and try to see how quickly I could divert atten- 
tion from myself at a luncheon party. I think 
that’s because most of us are so deeply inter- 
ested in ourselves that we haven’t much time 
for the little affairs of others. 

“Rule Number Two was that I would forget 
that I was eating food any different from that 
of my friends; 1 would simply eat what I could of 
that which was put before me, and give myself a 
pat on the back if I could skip a course without 
attracting anyone’s attention. 

“Rule Number Three was that I would set 4 
definite time when I could take a sip of coffee; 
then when the time came when I could I 
wouldn’t, but would set another date a little 
farther ahead. By the time the second date 
came around I wouldn’t want the sip of coffee 


at all, and would wonder why I had even been 
forced to make such a resolution! 

“Tn this way I kept interested myself in what 
I was doing; but I wasn’t boring anybody else. 
It was like a game of solitaire. If I won I was 
joyful; if I lost no one cared—for no one 
knew, And I wasn’t a bore. Do you know, I 
think now I was one once, without knowing it! 
So you see there’s something else dieting has 
done for me. It’s reduced my waist measure 
and also my unconscious egotism.” 


I like this one particularly well. 
It is so true, and so many of us know 
men and women—and, may I say, 
especially girls—who are like that. 
See if youdon’t recognize the picture: 


A Man Who Never by Any Chance 
Closed a Door After Him 


HE WAS the kind of man who never by any 
chance closed a door after him. You have 
met him lots of times. He leaves everything 
not quite done. He gets up in the morning and 
leaves the bath towels strewn all over the place. 
He dresses; and his soiled collars and shirts are 
scattered in the four corners of the room. His 
bureau drawers are in a disorderly condition. 
His cigarette ends are left for someone else to 
pick up. 

And that is the tragedy. Things have to be 
done in this world, and if one person doesn’t 
do them, another does. It’s the law of averages. 
Doors have to be closed. Windows have to be 
shut. Lights have to be put out. Ashes have 
to be removed. If there is a scattering process 
there is also a picking-up process. 

Who is to do the “dirty work”? Somebody. 
That goes without saying. But the curious 
part of the selfish man is that he never realizes 
that if he did his little part the lot of another 
human being would be easier. He never takes 
into consideration the fact that if he doesn’t 
do his share he makes life a little unpleasanter 
for someone who comes after him. He is a per- 
son of loose ends. He is never quite on the 
track—which is just as bad as being off the 
track altogether. He is always late. Therefore 
he is everlastingly wasting someone else’s time. 

But he never sees that. He goes his merry, 
inconsequential way. And while he remains 
young, people will stand for him and forgive 
him and forget his foibles. It’s rather amusing 
then. But wait until he gets a little older. He 
will find himself referred to as a careless, untidy 
fellow. And, not having learned the lessons of 
youth, he will have a hard time correcting his 
ways as the years rush on. Even if he wants to 
be nice and regular, he won’t know how. He 
hasn’t had the right training. And so he will 
slip along, his shoes polished less frequently, his 
hair trimmed less often, his face shaved at irreg- 
ular intervals. 

There isn’t much to him, after all, you see. 
He was amusing and light-hearted and a good 
fellow in his early twenties; he is just a bore and 
a boor and a sloven in his thirties. He isn’t 
asked about so much as formerly. 

For the doors that he failed to close, someone 
else has now closed—on him. 


Do you know this that follows is 
so true? We've all ‘‘been there,’’ as 
the boys would say. And what real 
pleasures, what golden hours we 
really miss! Isn't it so? Just read 
and see if you don’t sez yourself in 
the picture: 


“Now This Year We Will Certainly 
Do Thus and So!” 
Do We Do It? Not Much We Don’t! 


OW often I have said, when I have been at 

the seashore, that to-morrow, without fail, 
I would get from my bed at dawn so that I 
might really see the sun rise. Yet when five 
o’clock came I have turned, as usual, on my 
pillow for a little extra snooze, and not awak- 
ened again until seven or eight o’clock. 

Every morning the sun rises, yet how few 
there are to see the miracle! Country people 
have a look in their eyes that city folks never 
acquire, simply because they seldom or never 
look at certain wonderful things. A town roust- 
about once told me, in what he thought was a 
moment of humor, that the only time he had 
ever seen a sunrise was when he had come 
rolling home from an all-night party. He might 
as well have boasted about gazing on the Divine 
Countenance through a soiled dishrag. 

To see the sun rise once is to wish to see it on 
a thousand white mornings. For never is the 
wonder the same. No two moments are ever 
alike; and sunsets and sunrises change and 
change again until one aches with exquisite joy 
before them. 


There is nothing in nature, save the moon 
and stars, that I love so much as an apple or- 
chard in full bloom. Yet I seldom take the 
time, when May comes round, to visit a certain 
valley where I know I can drink my fill of this 
earthly perfection. Once, years ago, I spent a 
summer at Lake George, where the trees grow 
right down to the water’s edge. A friend and I 
spoke of how glorious it must be when the 
foliage turned; and then and there we made 
a vow to visit the same spot in October so that 
we might see with our own eyes the golden 
pomp of autumn. 

But October came and went, and another 
year wheeled round, and still we have never 
revisited Lake George. And the pity of it is, 
there is no reason on earth why we should not 
have gone. We were just too lazy! 

To lose such high raptures—is that why we 
live? 

Why do we not seize, more often, the mo- 
ments of peace and beauty that could be ours 
merely for the asking? 


Tow well we know this friend too! 
We all have such friends,— folks 
who seem bent to make you feel like 
a fiend instead of a friend. Isn't it 
curtous? 


The Friend Who Says 
We Have Time For Everybody But Her! 
Do We Know Her? We Do! 


NE of the tragedies of big cities is that we 

don’t see so much of our friends as we 
wish. Everyone is so busy that it’s hard, 
sometimes, to make appointments; and there 
isn’t the informal running in on a friend that 
there is in smaller towns. Moreover, the tele- 
phone has done away with lots of face-to-face 
visiting. It’s so much easier to ring up an 
acquaintance and say ‘“‘Hello” than it is to go 
uptown and see him. And it’s so much lazier 
too! 

The evening call has gone out in metropolitan 
districts, and one has about as much chance to 
have a cozy chat with a friend at an afternoon 
tea as at a political meeting just before election. 

There are those of us, however, who make it 
a point to keep in touch with our intimate 
friends. Most of them understand why we 
stay away from them for long periods, and are 
charitable to us even as we are charitable to 
them in like circumstances. 

I know a man who makes the rounds just as 
often as he can; but he gets discouraged some- 
times, for he encounters every once in a while 
the type of person who, though she knows how 
impossible it is to do one’s duty all the time, 
is, nevertheless, not ready to forgive another’s 
social shortcomings. 

“T like Mrs. S .” he says, “and I try to 
see her whenever I can; but she lives farther 
away than most of my friends. Then, when I’ve 
made the effort and reached her home for a 
comfortable exchange of views, she starts in 
first thing to upbraid me for my laxness. ‘Where 
have you been all these weeks?’ she wants to 
know. And when I explain that I’ve been 
unusually busy, she smiles and says I have time 
for everybody but her and John. 

“T try to make it clear that I am just as fond 
of her and John as ever; it’s the fault of the 
city, and of the times in which we live; it’s im- 
possible always to be with the people one cares 
for most, when life is such a hurly-burly. And 
it’s too bad, and I mean to reform, or to try to 
reform. But it’s allofnouse. She won’t under- 
stand. She refuses to believe me. And before I 
know it half an hour has passed in the most 
futile kind of talk and explanations,—and I had 
come for a nice, quiet evening!” 

It’s the exacting friend who never gets any- 
thing out of friendship. The moment we make 
demands on others we kill friendship. The mo- 
ment we force people to “explain”? we are as 
bad as barbarians. I wouldn’t give the snap of 
my finger for the kind of friendship that “de- 
mands” this and that. If you want to murdera 
person’s affection for you, try it. Nine times 
out of ten that person will turn for solace to 
other and less exacting companionship. And 
why shouldn’t he? You do it yourself—partic- 
ularly if you’re an exacting person. For you 
demand belief of your friends. That’s the first 
rule of friendship. 


All well said, isn’t it? Yes, you 
say; and then you promptly forget 
it all. That's our trouble. We read 
and we read shoals of stuff, but how 
much do we remember? That's the 
trick; to read is all right enough, but 
to remember what we read and then 
live it! That isn’t so easy, is it? 


Do 
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MANN AND MACNEILLE, ARCHITECTS [fy 


On the right is his idea of the way a community 
should build its clubhouse in the future, so as to 
make its life and social equipment complete. Such 
a building is usable both as a community club and a 
meeting place for public gatherings and entertain- 
ments of either civic or social character. 


UNCLE SAM’S NEW HOUSES THAT YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT 


Here he is helping the woman 
who has to spend all her days 
in the kitchen. Why not put 
the kitchen toward the front of 
the house, so that while she 
works she can see the road and 
the le passing by? Forth- 
and here is his plan. 


A 


MANN AND MACNEILLE, ARCHITECTS 


~ 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS OF HOUSE ON THE RIGHT 


Here he is with his dining-roomless house, which 
is not only “in the air” but has actually come, for 
he has built hundreds of these servantless houses. 
This is his idea of combining the kitchen and 
dining room; and on page 3 of this issue THE 
HOME JOURNAL editors show you their ideas of 
the dining-roomless house. 


MANN AND MACNEILLE, ARCHITECTS 


BuT HERE Is A HOUSE YOU HAVEN’T SEEN 


Uncle Sam Hasn’t Built it Yet, But [igi pee eee 
His Men in Washington are Thinking SSS 
About It. It Looks Crazy at First, But 
There’s an Idea Here. 


EN years ago Edgar Chambless perfected his plans 

for codperative housing by inventing ‘‘ Roadtown,” 

the continuous house. And while our housing and. 
town planners are busy working out plans to fit the new 
conditions of reconstruction days, the Roadtown man is 
explaining a program already worked out. ‘ 

Roadtown is a plan for coéperative housing that com 

bines the advantages of the modern city apartment and 
the suburban cottage, to be achieved by building a multi 
family or apartment dwelling in the form of a continuous 
line of house units. Beneath this series of adjoined 
houses is an endless basement in which are located the 
pipes and wires which are to convey all modern con- 
veniences to the homes above. This basement-way is 
elevated so that it will be lighted and ventilated and will 
serve aS a means of transportation. The roof of the 
Roadtown structure is also to be continuous, and is to 
be used as a secondary avenue of transportation. Stair- 
ways will lead from every house to the traffic ways below 
and above. The heavier traffic will be carried through 
the basement, while the endless platform beside this 
vehicle traffie will serve as a rainy-day sidewalk. The 
roofway will be used for recreational traffic. 


ITH all traffic so uniquely located, the conventional 

street disappears and the land on both sides of the 
house is freed for private use. The seeming monotony of 
an endless house will be relieved by the picturesqueness 
of a landscape of lawns and gardens and, beyond these, of 
recreational parks and farm lands, all of which is free 
forever from the confusion of the city street. 

In the Roadtown apartments we may have all modern 
conveniences: water and sewage lines, gas, electric light 
and power, and telephone service, and we shall also have 
centralized heat and a hot-water supply. It may also 


© EDGAR CHAMBLESS 


prove economical to centralize our sweeping and refriger- 
ation plants and pipe the vacuum or cooling brine to 
each home. 

The nearness to traffic ways will furnish convenient 
and inexpensive transportation service for the delivery 
of goods, the collecting and delivery of laundry and 
the collecting of waste paper and garbage. Built-in fur- 
niture, concrete construction, with round-cornered, wash- 
able floors and coéperative cleaning service, for those who 
wish it, will further add to housekeeping efficiency. An 
automatic mechanical carrier system will connect the 
houses with codperative stores and centers. Miniature 
cars will run on a track beneath the house floors and, 
switched off automatically by key trips, will come to rest 
in a cupboard opening from the dining-room wall, upon 
the principles now applied in the cash and parcel carriers 
of department stores. The Roadtown automatic carrier 
system may be provided with special containers in which 
a meal, cooked at the community kitchen, can be deliv- 
ered to the dining-room sideboard ready to be served. 

But Roadtown is not a public institution. Every 
home will have its kitchenette and the service of the 
community kitchen will be optional. 


will give the child a limitless outdoor 
playground not endangered by vehicle traffic. Co- 
operative services of public nurseries, kindergartens and 
playgrounds Roadtown may have, too, and the many 
public services in a coéperative com ~-unity will furnish 
employment to a portion of its wom u residents. The 
art and science of food preparation in the Roadtown 
community kitchen offers a real opportunity for our 
college-trained cooks, and codperative child care and 
education an opportunity for the trained women. 

But will we want to live in a community where every- 
thing is so new and efficient? The adoption of Roadtown 
will be decided by the cold logic of dollars and cents. 

The cost of the operations of all utilities will be reduced 
by the wholesale scale of operations and continuous line 
arrangement. Hitherto when we have attempted similar 
large-scale ventures in housing, it has been to congest 
people in huge buildings and remove them from the 
land. In Roadtown each family apartment is essentially 
a cottage with its private lawn and garden. 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 


What Does S OS, the wireless distress 
signal, mean? Thousands think it stands for 
“Save our Ship.” But it doesn’t. It stands for 
no words or phrase at all. The three letters were 
selected because the call—which is sounded 


thus: Three dots, three dashes, three dots— 
was found, after thorough experimentation, to 
be the simplest and most easily distinguishable 
in the Morse Continental Code. Before its 
selection the distress call C Q D—popularly 
supposed to mean “Come quickly; distress” — 
was used. But this was sounded by American 
operators in the American Morse Code, and 
was confusing and not readily understandable 
to the operators on foreign ships, using the 
Morse Continental Code. So the change to 
x xX 

Think of Working Four Years to live ‘one 
month! That’s what the locust does. It roves 
under the ground for two or three years. Then 
it begins to bore a tunnel to the surface. That 
takes a year. Then it develops in an amazingly 
short time, but in five weeks it passes away. 
Do you wonder the locust sings and is happy 
for five weeks of sunshine after four years of 
darkness? xxx 


Hoover is Not a Bit Modern, for in a Phila- 
delphia directory, 102 years old, there are four 
Hoovers, and each one had as his occupation 
“Victualer’’! xxx 


Curious, Isn’t it, that the first modern breech- 
loading cannon was invented by a lawyer; the 
Brennan torpedo was the invention of a clergy- 
man; and gunpowder was the idea of a monk! 


xx xX 


Stenographers Can Nod Sometimes, even with 
the accuracy of the dictating machine. Re- 
cently a merchant dictating into one of these 
machines said: 

The gentleman in question has sold our products 
in Hayti for a period of over two years, and we 
have always found him satisfactory in every detail. 

All came out all right in the transcription ex- 
cept one word, and that word was the change 
from Hayti to Hades! And the letter, being 
“dictated but not read,” went! 


x xX 


The Largest Family in America seems hard 
to determine, but this one, belonging to Mrs. 
Rebecca E. Butler, of Georgia, seems hard to 
beat. She is 89 years old and lays claim to 10 
living children of her own, 86 grandchildren, 
135 great-grandchildren and 27 great, great- 
grandchildren, or 258 in all. That’s a record 
that is pretty hard to beat, isn’t it? 


xx xXx 


One Letter Omitted From a Sentence will 
certainly work wonders, as, for instance, these 
newspaper reports—all of them made absurd 
by the omission of a single letter: 


The conflict was fierce and the enemy was re- 
pulsed with great laughter. 

When the President's wife entered the humble 
sitting room of the house she.was politely offered 
a hair. 

A man was yesterday arrested on the charge of 
having eaten a cabman. 

An employee in the service of the Government 
was accused of having stolen a small ox from the 
mail. The stolen property was found in his vest 
pocket. 

A Russian soldier was found dead with a long 
word sticking in his throat. 

x 


There Must be Wild Womenin America. You 
say no. That’s what I said. But read this 
advertisement: 


A domesticated lady wants employment in good 
home. Telephone 1104, Heights. 


x XX 


Said once an old bear at the zoo, 
Who was feeling exceedingly blue, 
“Tt bores me, you know, 
To walk to and fro; 
I'll reverse it, and walk fro and to.” 


xxx 


The Ark Was Some Boat! Our modern inter- 
est in ships has started a ship expert on the 
measurements of Noah’s Ark, and he has trans- 
lated the Bible dimensions into terms of modern 
measurement so as to make the Ark 480 feet 
long, 80 feet wide and 48 feet deep. Her ton- 
nage was 11,413, and she had plenty of room for 
pairs of all the distinct species of animals that 
are classed by Buffon—244—and she could have 
accommodated a thousand persons and then had 
plenty of room for the storage of supplies. 


xx xX 


The First Tame Cattle brought to this coun- 
try were landed by Columbus in 1493. They 
were a bull and several cows. 


xxx 


A Mule-Skinner in France was trying to 
drive a mule, with a wagon load, through a 
hospital gate. The mule would do anything but 
pass through the gate. 

“Want any ’elp, chum?” shouted one of the 
hospital orderlies. 

“No,” replied the driver; ‘but I’d like to 
know how Noah got two of these blighters into 
the Ark!” 


THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 


Naturally I Like Dog Stories: But Who 
Doesn’t? And Hete, Certainly, is One 


NE day a lady dog sud- 
denly appeared in the 
American trenches, to the 
amusement and surprise 
of the Marines. No one 
among the boys knew 
where she came from or to 
whom she belonged. Her 
name, on : her collar, read ‘‘ Verdun Belle.” 
She was just a common sort of setter dog 
with splotches of chocolate marking her 
trench-dinged coat, but she had the soft- 
est, silkiest ears imaginable. Verdun Belle 
walked around, scented each boy as she 
| came to him, and finally stopped at one 
boy, looked up at him and settled down 
| at his feet. As eloquently as one could 
say it, she said: ‘‘ Henceforth I belong to 
you. You will please look after me until 
my babies arrive.”” And the young Marine 
did. Belle was thoroughly trench-broken, 
and obedience was her law. 

She actually learned to race for the spot 
where an improvised gas mask, contrived 
by her master, could be put over her nose 
whenever the signal warning of a gas at- 
tack was sounded. 

Before long Belle became the mother of 
nine brown-and-white puppies. They had 
hardly opened their eyes before the Ma- 
rines’ regiment got orders to ‘“‘hike”’ for 
another sector. Some might have thought 
the dog and her pups would be left behind, 
but this: never occurred to her master. 
He commandeered a market basket some- 
where, put the pups into it and let Verdun 
Belle trot behind. 


N SPITE of the fact that the amount of 

equipment which each Marine carries 
on the march is supposed to be all that 
a man can possibly carry, this Marine 
somehow found strength to carry the 
extra weight of the basket. Forty miles 
he carried his burden along the parched 
French highway. But then came an order 
to march even farther, and reluctantly the 
Marine was forced to give up the basket. 
Mournfully he killed six of the puppies, 
but the other three he slipped into his 
shirt front. 

Then he trudged on his way, carrying 
these three, pouched in forest green, as a 
kangaroo carries its young, while the 
mother dog trotted trustingly behind. 

On the long march another of the pups 
died, and finally, in the maze of men, 
trucks and wagons, Belle was lost. The 
Marine was at his wits’ end to keep the 
two puppies alive. 

Finally he hailed the crew of an ambu- 
lance passing back from the front, turned 
the pups over to them and disappeared 
with his comrades. The ambulance men 
were unable to induce the pups to eat 
canned beef and they had no fresh milk. 


The Lady of the Trenches 


Next morning the problem was still 
unsolved. But it was solved that evening. 
A fresh contingent of Marines trooped 
by the farm, and in their wake—tired, 
anxious, but undiscouraged—was Verdun 
Belle. Ten miles back, two days before, 
she had lost her master, and until she 
should find him again she evidently had 
thought that any Marine was better than 
none. 

The troops did not halt at the farm, 
but Belle did. At the gates she stopped 
dead in her tracks, drew in her lolling 
tongue, sniffed inquiringly the evening 
air and, like a flash—a white streak along 
the drive—she raced to the distant tree 
where, on a pile of discarded dressings in 
the shade, the pups were sleeping. 

All the corps men stopped work and 
marveled. It was sucha family reunion as 
warms the heart. For the worried mess 
sergeant it wasa great relief. For the/pups 
it was a mess call, clear and unmistakable. 


O WITH only one worry left in her 

mind, Verdun Belle settled down with 
her puppies at this field hospital. In a "day 
ortwo the wounded began coming in, a 
steady stream. Always a mistress of the 
art of keeping out from under foot, Belle 
very quietly hung around, but she thor- 
oughly investigated each ambulance that 
turned in from the main road and backed 
up with its load of pain. Not a wounded 
Marine escaped her scent. 

Then one evening they lifted out a 
young Marine, listless in the half-stupor 
of shell shock. To the busy workers he 
was just case number such-and-such, but 
there was no need to tell anyone who saw 
the wild jubilance of the dog that Verdun 
Belle had found her master! 

The first consciousness the young Ma- 
rine had of his new surroundings was the 
feel of her rough pink tongue licking the 
dust from his face. And those who passed 
that way found two cots shoved together 
in the kindly shade of a spreading tree. 
On one the mother dog lay contented with 
her puppies. Fast asleep on the other, his 
arm thrown out so that one grimy hand 
could clutch one silken ear, lay the young 
Marine. 

It perplexed | some of the hospital 
workers to know what could be done 
when the time came to send the Marine 
on to the base hospital. But they knew 
in their hearts they could safely leave the 
answer to someone else. They could leave 
it to Verdun Belle, ‘‘a real Lady of the 
Trenches,”’ as they called her. 

And to this day the young Marine and 
Belle are still together, and when the bugle 
sounds for home it can be safely guaran- 
teed that America will have one dog added 
to her present army of dogs. 
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was admitted into 


e Union. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR STATE’S STAR? 


“Every big and little state has a twinkler of its own.” The date under 
each star in this “> that of the year when that state helped to form or 


A Priest in Ireland went to Rome, and a 
number of his parishioners asked him to buy 
things for them. Some gave him the cash; others 
did not. When he returned, he brought the 
articles for those who had paid for them in ad- 
vance. When the others complained, he said, 
with a wink: 

“‘While I was at sea I got out all the commis- 
sions and spread them on the deck. On the 
papers of those who had given me the coin I put 
the money. The others had nothing to weight 
them down. A squall of wind came up. It blew 
all the unweighted papers into the sea! So the 
ones who gave me the money got what they 
asked me to get. The others must ask Father 
Neptune for theirs.” 


x XX 


The New Word for ‘‘ Servant’’ and the new 
hours have come, judging from this connie 
ment: 

Household assistants (two) wanted in private 
family; eight hours daily; six days weekly; one 
from 8 to 5; another from 11 to 8; all off for lunch; 
no meals; sleep home; wages, $10. Apply , ete. 


xx Xx 


‘*T Want a Drink of Squirrel Whisky,”’ said 
a man to the bartender. 

‘“‘Haven’t any squirrel whisky,” answered the 
bartender. “I can give you some Old Crow. 
That do?” : 

“No,” answered the man. “I don’t want to 
fly, my friend. I just want to jump around a 


little. x xX 


The Longest Canal is not in America, but in 
China. It is the Grand or Imperial Canal and 
is 700 miles long. In America the longest canal 
is the Erie and is 363 miles long. Two of the 
shortest canals are among the most important: 
the Panama Canal, which is 54 miles long, and 
the Suez Canal, which is 100 miles long. The 
Corinth Canal in Greece is perhaps the shortest 
in the world. It is only 4 miles long and yet 
has a marvelous history. It was projected by 
Alexander the Great, determined on by Julius 
Cesar, attempted by Caligula, actually begun 
by Nero, and yet it wasn’t finished until 1893! 


x XX 


We Think of the Carnation as red or white. 
Yet the original carnation flower was pink, be- 
cause that is what the word'means—from the 
Latin ‘‘carnatio,’’ meaning fleshiness. The nat- 
ural color of flesh: rosy pink! 


xx xX 
“If I Stay on This Street,”’ asked a lady of 
a policeman, “will it take me to the railroad 
station?” 
“Yes, mum, it will,” answered the kind- 
hearted cop; ‘but not unless ye keep movin’ a 
bit, mum. x xX 


They’re Hooverizing in Nevada, all right. 
Here is a sign in a restaurant there: 


Use ONLY ONE Lump OF SUGAR IN YOUR COFFEE 
Strr Like HELL 
WE Don’t MIND THE NOISE 


x XX 
The First Case of Grippe was not known 


until 1842: previous to that time it was called 
“malaria.” Now it is ‘“‘influenza.” 
x XX 


A Minister’s Wife Has Been Married three 
times. Her maiden name was Partridge, her 
first husband was named Robins, her second 
husband Sparrow, the present Quail. There are 
now two young Robins, one Sparrow and three 
Quails in the family. One grandfather was a 
Swan and another a Jay, but he passed away 
and so he has become a Bird of Paradise. They 
live on the Canary Islands, ‘‘and,’’ comments 
a newspaper on the above, “the name of the 
fellow who wrote this is Lyre and he is a relative 
of the family.” xx xX 


Taking a Census is not so modern as we 
think. Moses took a census of the Israelites in 
1490 B. C., and in 566 B. C. it was the law that 
every Roman should file an estimate of his es- 
tate and personal effects, under oath, every five 


years. xxX 


A Stone Bullet seems strange now, and yet 
that was the only bullet known up to 1514. 
Then came the iron bullets, and then the lead 
bullets. But they were all round. The conical 
bullet did not come in until 1847 


xxx 


The World’s Oldest Game is checkers, as 
records go. It was played by the Egyptians in 
1600 B. C. x xX 


A Negro Soldier Was Brought Up before his 
superior officer, who said: ‘Sam, you are 
charged with stealing a chicken from this French- 
woman’s farm. Now, how about it? Have you 
any witnesses to stand for you?” 

“Witnesses? ’”’ echoed Sam in surprise. ‘No, 
suh, I ain’t hab no witnesses. When I goes 
chicken stealing I never hab no witnesses 


aroun’.” 
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ashua 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


of Pure Cotton 


You 


LEEP is the great tonic. It restores 

energy and renews strength. Fresh 
air and warm blankets are needed to 
make your sleep restful. 


When pussy goes to sleep she curls 
herself into a fuzzy ball. The little birds 
tuck their heads under their wings and 
fluff their feathers to almost twice thcir 
normal size. That is Nature’s way of 
covering her children with a warm 
blanket. Blankets of fur and feathers 
have no warmth in themselves, it is 
the tiny imprisoned air cells between 
the fibres which hold bodily heat in 
and keep cold out. By fluffing their fur 


or feathers, which multiplies the number 
of these air spaces, birds and animals 
get increased warmth. 

Nashua Woolnap blankets are woven 
on Nature’s principles. By a special 
process the long, straight fibre of cot- 
ton is crinkled to give them a deep, 
cushiony nap. This soft nap is filled 
with countless air cells necessary to 
hold in the bodily heat and keep you 
warm the night long. 

There is a Nashua Woolnap for every 
size and kind of bed—including regular 
plain blankets, decorative plaids, and 
durable tans and grays for the boys 


or for camping. For double beds we 
recommend 72 by 84 inch size; for 
three-quarter and twin beds we sug- 
gest 66 x 84, or 66 x 80 inches. The 
crib blankets are 36 x 50 inches. 
Nashua Woolnap Blankets are thor- 
oughly inspected throughout every 
process of manufacture. Individually 
wrapped, they reach you in perfect 
condition. Moths won’t touch them. 
They may be washed at home with 
perfect satisfaction. However, we 
recommend that you save time, labor 
and coal by sending them to a well- 
equipped, up-to-date laundry. 


“‘Nature’s Blankets” is an interesting little bookiet. It tells how blankets keep you warm, and how to wash and care for blankets. Sent free upon request. 


Amory, Browne 2 Co, : Dept. 172, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Kilburnie Zephyr Ginghams 
Indian Head Cloth 


‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 
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Belgium 

 Bonnes dents! Une 
bonne santé suit 
l'usage de la créme 
dentifrice Colgate’s 
Ribbon. 


Brazil 


Dentes sdos e boa 
saude resultam do 
emprego do Creme 
Fita de Colgate, 
para os Dentes. 


Costa Rica 


Buena dentadura. 
El empleo de la 
Crema Dentifrica 
de Colgate hace que 
se goce de buena 
salud. 


Cuba 


Buena dentadura— 
buena salud 
resultan del uso de 
la Crema Dental 
cinta de Colgate. 


France 


Pour bien vous 
porter soignez 
vos dents avec la 
Créme Dentifrice 
Colgate. 


Great Britain 
Good Teeth—Good 
Health follow the 
use of Colgate’s 


Ribbon Dental 


Greece 

Kadi ‘Yyeia ceive 
To dxotéAcoue 
Tic 
Kofuac ‘Oddvtwv 
Tov Koédvtyxeit. 


Guatemala 


Buena dentadura. 

El empleo de la 
Crema Dentffrica 
de Colgate hace que 
se goce de buena 
salud. 


Hayti 

Bonnes dents, bonne 
santé, sont assurées 
par l’usage de la 
Créme dentifrice en 
tube de Colgate. 


Honduras 


Buena dentadura. 
El empleo de la 
Crema Dentffrica 
de Colgate hace que 
se goce de buena 
salud. 


|! 


How Our 23 Allies Say~ 
Good Teeth, Good Health, follow the use of 


RIBBON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


N any language proper care of the teeth 
is always translated into better health. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream offers 
itself as an ally in the splendid cause of 
Good Health—an efficient ally. It cleans 
thoroughly; is safe from the danger of 
powerful drugs; and has a delicious flavor. 
Make it your ally, and your family’s, for 
“‘Good Teeth—Good Health.”’ 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 New York 


NOTE—During the preparation of this advertisement 
the Czecho-Slovak nation has been recognized by our 
Government; and the national flag of Siam has been 
changed. It was too late to include these—which we 
regret. We can inform you that the Czecho-Slovak 
flag shows two equal horizontal stripes, white above and 
red beneath; and that the new Siamese flag shows five 

horizontal stripes—red, white, blue, white, 

red—the blue being double width. 


ye 
& 
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Italy 
% L’uso della pasta 
conserva i denti in 
buono ate, che ig 
é garanzia di buona 
salute. 


DELIC/OUS 
mMTISEPTIC 


Liberia 

Good Teeth—Good 
Health follow the 
use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


Montenegro 

SAPABA JOBPO 
SAPABBE JOBAJA CE 
YUOTPEBOM 
KPEMA 3A 3YBE. 


Nicaragua 

Buena dentadura. 
El empleo de la 
Crema Dentifrica 
de Colgate hace que © 
se goce de buena 
salud. 


Panama 

Buena dentadura. 
El empleo de la 
Crema Dentifrica 
de Colgate hace que 
se goce de buena 
salud. 


Portugal 

Dentes sados e boa 
saude resultam do 
emprego do Creme 
Fita de Colgate, 
para os Dentes. 


Roumania 
DINTI BUN] San&tatea ound 
este urmarea intrebnintarei 
Pastei de dinti e ini 
Colgate. 


Russia 
NPEKPACHDBIE SYEbI—UBBTYWEE 
SMOPOBbE BOT PESYAbTAT 


YNOTPEBAEHIA NMACTbI 
HOATSHT, 


San Marino 


L’uso della pasta 
dentifricia Colgate 
conserva i denti in 
buono stato cid che 
é garanzia di buona 
salute. 


Serbia 

3APABA 3YBM JOBPO 
3APABBE AOBAJA CE 
YUOTPEBOM KOJTEMTOBOT 
KPEMA 3A SYBE. 


Siam 

utsanlavavin 

4. 


CANNOT 


ROLL OF fj The translations shown above were 
my made ir. the majority of cases by 
THE BR Zz the Consular Offices of the respective 
countries. 
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